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Those who read the paper on ‘‘Religion as a matter of Feeling,’’ 
published in Vol. 2, No. 1, of this Jowrnal, will have noticed that we 
came to two very important conclusions. In the words of the last 
sentence, we found that ‘functional religion is social in origin, may 
‘apparently disappear in some individuals, and is throughout of the same 
nature psychically as every other conscious aspect, 7. e., not primarily 
emotional, nor anything else, but partaking of the whole personality.” 
_ Thatis to say, on the one hand the supernatural, divine origin of religion 
_ is given up, and its genesis is sought for in social phenomena, so that 
it becomes rather an immanent growth than a transcendent revelation, 
-_ while on the other hand its importance and influence is limited to certain 
states of consciousness, which, although they most certainly represent 
the whole of personality, and cannot arbitrarily be confined to any one 
conscious phase, nevertheless come to light only under certain conditions 
and through certain stimuli. 
_ This latter point of view has been confirmed by James H. Leuba, 

in his article on ‘‘Fear, Awe and the Sublime in Religion,’ which ap- 
peared in the same number of this Journal. He says: ««Objectively 
considered, religious life consists of a portion of the actions by which 


xe 1The writer desires to express his gratitude and appreciation to Prof. Edward 
Scribner Ames and Mr. William K. Wright, both of the University of Chicago, for 
he many valuable suggestions received from them in the preparation of this article. 
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man strives to reach the ends of existence: protection and increase. 

Will, feeling and intellect have in religion the place which 
belongs to them in the general economy of animal and human existence 
and no other. It is wrong conception of the nature of religion, or a 
faulty psychology, or both, which leads to the belief that feelings and 
emotions play a peculiar rdle in religious life.”’ 

As we have drawn so sharp a contrast in the preceding paper between 
‘functional religion’? and ‘‘metaphysical religion,” it will now be in 
order to elucidate this distinction and develop our idea of ‘‘metaphysi- 
cal religion.’’ ‘This appears the more necessary because we have ascribed 
to the latter a higher value than to the first. 

I once wrote: ‘‘If the religionist boldly took the position that all 
reactions are non-religious, that religion cannot be stated in terms of 
reaction, or institution, or dogma, but only in terms of relation, just 
as morality and truth, he would occupy an impregnable position, from 
which he could not be dislodged.’’ I added: ‘Religion, according to 
this theory, would be the relation of any part of the universe to the 
whole of the universe; inthe case of conscious personalities, it would 
be the relation of the finite self to the Infinite Self. And consequently, 
being essentially a matter of relation, it would be as wide as human 
culture and as deep as character, and hence could not possibly be em- 
braced in a few isolated experiences, but must be sought in all expe- 
rience, in all of life, the reverse of which it is.”” These sentences were 
written in the light of the metaphysical relation, which quite ignored the 
functional side of religion, as it comes up in our consciousness. To- 
day, however, I have been driven back to recognize the religious element 
in our consciousness, and call this ‘‘functional religion,’’ using the 
word ‘‘functional’’ in the sense of modern psychology. As to this 
functional religion, I am most in accord with Prof. Irving King, the 
writer of the monograph called ‘‘The Differentiation of the Religious 
Consciousness.’’ With reference to the ‘‘metaphysical’’ religion, I 
still occupy about the same position as before, and cling to it as being 
the relation of all our acts toward God, but as itis the reverse relation 
from what appears to us, it is plain that this metaphysical religion can 
never become a conscious affair, can never enter consciousness. From 
the standpoint of this metaphysical religion, all reactions are religious, 
but since this is the standpoint of God, which cannot even be enter- 
tained by us, it needs must be that from our point of view, speaking 
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metaphysically, no reactions are religious, or speaking functionally, 
some, and some not. 

It would seem, on the surface, that if this view be correct, then the 
validity of ‘‘ functional religion’’ is destroyed. And indeed, functional 
religion with its elaborate dogma, its setting off of one part of life as 
religious over against the ordinary secular life, would lose much of its 
vaunted superiority and holiness. But, on the contrary, when one sees 
that metaphysical religion is the logical implication of the ordinary or 
functional religion, it necessarily follows that the former cannot alto- 
gether destroy the latter, however much certain phases of it might be 
altered. For functional religion does assume man to stand in relation 
to the divine, to God; dogmatic Christianity, for instance, postulating 
that God is a triune Spirit, who has created the world and man, 
and who demands of man that he serve the Lord with his whole 
heart, and love his fellow-man as himself. Functional religion has 
assumed that what is essentially a non-conscious, metaphysical relation 
could become a conscious service. But because (in our traditional 
theology at least) the doctrine of the Fall had set Nature over against 
Grace, there was always the groaning of the spirit on account of the fact 
that the carnal nature of man too often ruled the day. And so the 
conscious service became, even with the best of Christians, confined to 
certain specific religious acts and attitudes. There, beyond the sphere 
of the Church, lay the World with its business, politics, art, science, 
literature, in which Christian principles might indeed obtain, yet which 
could not be called religious in the strict sense of the word. Yet 
through it all there was the constant recognition that man, somehow, 
was in continuous relation to God, and that this relation was far more 
dependent upon the actual life of a person than upon the doctrines he 
might profess and the specific religious acts he might do. To be sure, 
this relation was often nearly obscured by the emphasis upon doctrine 
and ‘‘faith,’’ and practically the division of things into secular and 
sacred held full sway. 

Now, this view of the metaphysical relation that we sustain towards 
God, would do away at one stroke with the distinction between sacred 
and secular life, deny the sacredness of functional religion as over 
against the rest of life, and make all of life sacred and religious. The 
opposition of religious life to ordinary life, would not hold. Hence 
functional religion would not be destroyed, but its scope would be wi- 
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dened, so that it would become truly universal, universal in extension, 
as applying to each and every act without exception, and universal in 
intension, as applying to every such act in its entirety. Just like space 
and time are the forms of our knowledge and are universal in their ex- 
tent and content, so would religion become a form of consciousness, and - 
apply to each and every content of it. This is just as much possible for 
it as for space and time: we are no more conscious of their presence as 
forms in our ordinary thought than we would have to be of the religious 
form. 

If faith in God, as the Unseen, be the essence of conscious religion, 
then the metaphysical religion requires this in a much higher degree than 
the merely functional religion. For the functional worships the concep- 
tions of the mind, the metaphysical (which is, after all, but the logical 
consequence of it), the Reality beyond all conception, God, not as he is 
made by our thoughts, but God believed in as an actual reality beyond 
all possible demonstration. Here, however, we have to meet the claims 
of pragmatic philosophy and functional psychology, which deny the val- 
idity of such an ontological faith. 

Now, modern functional psychology has made us aquainted with the 
theory that none of our concepts have any ontological value. As King 
puts it in ‘* The Monist’’ for April, 1905, in an article entitled ‘* Prag- 
matic Interpretation of Christian Doctrine,” ‘‘ Our only realities are func- 
tional realities. If there are others, we know not of them.’’! Again, 
‘« There is no such thing as absolute thought, for thought is essentially 
a process of abstraction from an undefined matrix of possible experiences 
for the solution of particular crises. If this is the nature of thought it 
is manifestly invalid to hold that the tools that it creates for the solu- 
tions of particular tensions are valid for reality as a whole.’’? Prof. 
Charles Horton Cooley, in his book on human nature and the social or- 
der says: ‘The ideal person or persons of an ethical religion are the high- 
est expression of this creative outreaching of the mind after the admirable 
in personality. It can hardly be supposed by any one who is willing to 
go into the psychology of the matter at all, that they are radically diff- 
erent from other ideal persons, or in any way sharply divided from the 
mass of personal thought. Any comparative study of idealism, among 
nations in various stages of civilization, among persons of different in- 


1The Monist, April, 1905, p. 256. 2Tdem, April, 1905, p. 261. 
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tellectual power, among the various periods of development in one indi- 
vidual, can hardly fail, I say, to leave a conviction that all hangs together, 
that there is no chasm anywhere, that the most rudimentary idealizing 
impulse of the savage or the child is of a piece with the highest religious 


conception. . . . All ideals of personality are derived from inter- 
course, and all that attain any general acceptance have a social organi- 
zation and history. . . . Itis especially true that the persons of 


religion have this character. They are communal and cumulative, are 
gradually built up and become in some degree an institution. In this 
way they may acquire richness, clearness, sanctity and authority, and 
may finally be inculcated as something above and outside of the human 
mind.” ! Here too, though in a different way, the denial is made that 
there is any ontological reality existing apart from and yet correspond- 
ing to our ideas. 

One more quotation of functional psychology must be made, to show 
how completely this psychology, which aims to be a philosophy as well, 
has abolished the ontological concept. In an article entitled: ‘+ The- 
ology from the standpoint of Functional Psychology,’’ Prof. Edward 
Scribner Ames points out in the American Journal of Theology, Vol. 10, 
No. 2, how thoroughly teleological mental life is, and how our concepts 
are simply the registrations of experience, no more, no less. He says: 
‘¢In so far as an idea aids and furthers experience, it is true.’’ With 
reference to the idea of God, which he claims is not innate, hesays: ‘‘ The 
question heretofore from the standpoint of transcendence, has been: Does 
a supreme, absolutely perfect being exist? Is there an actual, objective 
reality corresponding to the subjective idea of God? No one has ever 
been able to produce any adequate answer to that question.’’? 

‘¢The question itself has fallen under suspicion. There is no cri- 
terion by which it can be judged. It is impossible to get outside of ex- 
perience to investigate the assertion that something exists there. The 
implications of present knowledge may point to further related experience, 
but it is difficult to realize how they could prove the existence, truth or 
objective reality of anything beyond experience.’’* Thus he declares 
that the idea of God has a regulative function, as Kant taught, but can 
not become a constitutive object of knowledge. Finally he says: ‘In 


1Human Nature and the Social Order, C. H. Cooley, pp. 368-3869. Italics mine. 
2The American Journal of Theology, April 1906, p. 228. 
3The American Journal of Theology, April 1906, pp. 228-9. 
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functional terms truth means value. The question, Is the idea of God 
true? means: Is the idea of God of value in actual experience? Does 
it serve to organize the highest interests of life, and to vitalize them with 
dynamic power in eliciting and controlling efficient reactions of the will? 
If the idea of God has these values and performs these functions, it is 
true. . . . The idea of God in this view becomes the great work- 
ing hypothesis of religion.” ? 

These are bold words and require similar treatment. To all the 
pragmatists and functional psychologists it needs to be said: Conscious- 
ness is not merely teleological, it is not merely an adaptation for life, 
but after it has arisen, it becomes in a sense greater than life: life would 
not be worth living without consciousness. Further, the idea of God 
is unique, not indeed in its origin, but in its significance; unless an 
ontological correspondence is believed in, no action will follow upon it. 
Let any functional psychologist try to act upon the idea of God, and at 
the same time disbelieve in his existence. The idea of God, whatever 
its origin may be, has had such a tremendous effect just because an on- 
tological reference was given to it. Again, the idea of God may be 
evolved, but we cannot hold that God has been evolved. Whatever has 
been evolved, God is not evolved. Hence we must criticise the posi- 
tion that the conception of God would have dynamic value after its on- 
tological premise has been taken away. The idea of God is indeed an 
immanent growth, but it refers not simply to the divine immanence, but 
also to the transcendence of God. What we want is not only a God 
within experience, but even more a God without experience. We can- 
not do without either proposition. To have solely a God within experi- 
ence leaves us to the despairs of Pantheism, to have no God but without 
experience surrenders us to Deism. We need something bigger than 
experience to explain experience. Hence we are not to believe the prag- 
matist when he says that truth simply means value. Consciousness 
cannot be separated from Being, it is a phase of being. Both, being 
and activity are complementary, there is no being without activity, nor 
activity without being. 

Space and time may be functions in a developing experience, but they 
are so because they are forms of that experience, something which God 
can never be. Religion, to be sure, may be a form of experience because 


1Tdem, p. 229. 
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it is a relation of it to a larger experience, but the idea of God has no 
such function. Its ontological significance may be denied, yet no man 
can act without its tacit acceptance. Life is: stronger than words, no 
one can set at naught the laws of truth, justice and goodness, without 
condemning himself. We cannot grant that the idea of God is simply 
the ‘‘ working of hypothesis” of religion, just as all sciences have their 
working principia, which may be supplanted by better hypotheses, because 
religion is not a science, but a life, or rather the reverse of life. The idea 
of God is something more than a working hypothesis; religion cannot 
be in any conscious sense when God becomes merely an immanent evolu- 
tion. There is, undoubtedly, an evolution of theology, and so also of ideas 
about God, but the fundamental thing about the idea of God, as we now 
have it, is that it refuses to be merely a mental presentation, and points 
beyond the mind for its objective counterpart. If this be realism, let it 
be. The critic himself cannot escape realism. 

Functional psychology has not escaped the ontological problem by 
putting all the ontology within consciousness. It has simply transferred 
the problem, and given to the functional idea of God the same value as 
the ontological formerly had. With all other ideas, even those of free- 
dom and immortality, the transference of ontology from without to with- 
in consciousness does no great harm, but it is different with the idea of 
God. All other conceptions are justified by and realized in experience, 
the idea of God cannot so be explained: though born from experience, 
it also transcends experience. Refusal to admit its transcendence will 
destroy its immanence as well. 

Moreover, God must be thought of as a. Personal Spirit, not only 
because an absolute materialism, which evolves consciousness, is a con- 
tradiction in terms, and matter as object of consciousness cannot supplant 
that consciousness, but also because an infinite universe, both as to its 
temporal and spatial extent, of whatever it be composed, cannot be the 
object of religion. Religion, as the objective relation of man to God, 
cannot exist on the basis of pantheism. God must be like man, and 
likewise other than man. Man must not be a part of God Himself. 
Hence God must be a spirit, eternal and omnipresent purely spiritually. 
As such he must be distinguished from the universe as known to us under 
temporal and spatial forms. This is an objectification of experience, and 
any attempt to identify God with it must result in sheer pantheism. 
- But now, all our personalities are ideal beings; they exist in the mind 
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only, and can influence us solely by our own thought which we ascribe 
to their clusters. As clusters of ideas we are to understand not simply 
ideas as such, but also all the intangible influences of feeling and will. 
These personalities whether they be contemporary, or historical, as Plato 
and Cesar, are only in the mind as contents or objects of consciousness.? 

Now, with direct revelation from God through a supernaturally in- 
spired Scripture discredited, and only the immanent revelation as seen 
in the growth of the idea of God remaining, a revelation through persons 
and ideas, the only picture or content that we can make of God is an- 
alogous to that of a human personality, and this is, almost needless to say, 
not at all adequate to the reality of God. Hence it could easily be 
proved that all the so-called attributes of God are simply human virtues 
and qualities magnified, reversed and negated. And so it becomes clear 
that if we are to think of God at all, we must necessarily anthropomor- 
phize him, even when we think him superpersonal rather than personal.” 
We may, indeed, to a certain extent use Mill’s canon of residues, and 
say that as God cannot be matter, he must be spirit, and as he cannot 
be Cosmic Mind, he must be Personal Mind, thus differentiating between 
creation and creator, and guarding personal freedom from a deterministic 
pantheism, but even here we cannot escape experience, and consequently 
must depend on faith in rather than on knowledge of his existence. 

Not only, then, it is evident, that we can never entertain any ad- 
equate idea of God, but it also appears that our only access to him is a 
metaphysico-normative one. Only through the normative factors do we 
have in some sense communion with him. For the idea of God, unique 
as its significance be, is only one among many personal ideas, and while 
we thus may associate with it, we must remember that this idea owes 
its whole existence to the traits of other ideas, that whereas we have 
met, either in actual life or in history or poetry, the objective counter- 
parts of all other personal ideas, we have at no time had such direct 
vision of God. ‘*No man hath seen God at any time,’’ St. John de- 
clares. Hence it will readily be seen that whatever communion we may 
have, cannot be conscious, but metaphysical and normative. What- 
ever vision we may have, even of the infinite worth of personality, is 
conditioned by temporal relations. Our eternity, pace to Prof. Foster 


1See Cooley in his book on personal ideas. 
2 Cf. The Monist for January, 1906, on The God Problem, by Dr. Carus. 
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in ‘¢ The Finality of the Christian Religion, ’”’ is in time and space, God’s 
is above them. Therefore God’s eternity and spacelessness absolutely 
prevent any conscious communion in the sense of objective content with 
man. We would have to transcend our being, were we to have con- 
scious, objective communion with a personal God. That is, in short, 
God cannot be a person among persons, as we know them in our mind. 

This view, that conscious communion with God is not to be sought 
after, is strikingly illustrated by many contemporary psychologists 
writing on the subject of prayer. To them prayer becomes simply an 
inner necessity of thought, which is interlocutory in its very nature, 


-and needs no external reference for any salutary effects. Prof. Cooley 


says: ‘‘ To pray, in a higher sense, is to confront our moral perplexities 
with the highest personal ideal we can form, and so to be unconsciously 
integrating the two, straightening out the one in accordance with the 
other. It would seem that social psychology strongly corroborates the 
idea that prayer is an essential aspect of the higher life; by showing, I 
mean, that thought, and especially vivid thought, is interlocutory in its 
very nature, and that aspiration almost necessarily takes, more or less 
distinctly, the form of intercourse with an ideal being.’ Mr. 8. 
Walter Ranson, in his ‘‘ Studies in the Psychology of Prayer’’ says as 
to the ideal-God, the following: ‘‘ The great religious Ideal-God, is 
strongly dynamic, representing, as it does, the sum total of human 
longings, unified and concretely expressed; under proper conditions 
this idea may so control the mental processes as to bring itself and re- 
lated ideas into ascendency in consciousness, exerting this power more 
strongly than the ordinary idea because of its greater hold on the at- 
tention.’? And again, ‘‘ the idea of God is the counterpart of man’s 
aspirations after the ideal.’’? Here prayer is both subjective as to its 
nature and as to its object. 

What shall we say as to these things? Obviously, that unless the 
idea of God is believed to have a real objective reference, prayer will be 
futile. Indeed, prayer to the one who prays, means just this that God 
is believed to exist, and that He can hear. The psychologist has fast- 
ened upon the machinery of prayer and has ignored the objective refer- 
ence of it. However, we have declared against conscious communion 


1Human Nature and the Social Order, p. 357. 
2 American Journal of Religious Psychology and Education, November, 1904, 
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with God, and cannot grant this to prayer. Prayer does, indeed, bring 
us into contact with God, but no more than our other conscious activi- 
tiesdo. All conscious life is communion with God. Prayer simply 
puts a definite ideal before us, ministers to certain specific wants, and 
is the child of faith. In so far as prayer rests upon the subjective 
nature of thought, it would probably remain, in so far as it is thought 
to be conscious communion, this view would destroy it. In fact, the 
question becomes very serious, when it is remembered that that objective 
reference determines the form and even the nature of prayer itself. 
The ‘‘ interlocutory nature’’ of thought would have to find a different 
mode of expression than prayer as we now have it. Or it might simply 
lose that external reference and conscious communion idea, and become 
ordinary thought. Though formally prayer would then be abolished, 
practically all conscious life would be exalted. If no one part of 
consciousness has higher value religiously than the other, the theory 
that the reverse of every conscious act is the direct relation that we 
sustain toward God, and that we have as well the normative relation 
that comes out in every such act, will not lower the value of the whole 
of consciousness. The influence of dogmatic religion has hitherto been 
to exalt some parts of consciousness, some activities above others: in 
prayer, for instance, the theory has been held of miraculous divine 
communion, while the witness of the Holy Spirit has confirmed the 
‘¢believer’’ of his divine sonship ; moreover such attitudes as humility, 
faith, hope, charity, love, reverence, sympathy, etc., have been espe- 
cially cultivated as being of more intrinsic religious worth than others. 

Now, we do not wish to maintain that there is not a selective interest 
in consciousness, which makes one phase, some moment, stand out pre- 
eminent; what we do protest against, is the classification of conscious 
activities under religious and secular heads, the picking out of some acts 
as being especially pious. When the theory is once fully grasped that 
religion is east of all a conscious affair, although faith in God brings it 
to consciousness, but that it is pre-eminently a metaphysical and norma- 
tive relation, the secularization of most of life from the religious sphere 
will end; everything will become alike religious, or non-religious, if 
you will. What we want to do is not to mutilate religion into an emo- 
tional state, as some psychologists do, but give it full recognition in all 
the phases of consciousness, so that it appear as the meaning of every state 
of consciousness, implied in all conscious life whatever, with reference 
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of the individual personality to the perfect Personality. Metaphysically, 
and still better, normatively, our consciousness has that relation to God 
which we ascribe to it. That is to say, our conscious life has not only 
the reverse relation of every concrete act, but also the normative rela- 
tions which influence that act, to God. 

It is even in these normative aspects that we are to see the more 
important relation that we sustain towards God. For, while the position 
of every concrete act with reference to God is decidedly a metaphysical 
affair, the normative aspects are imbedded in our consciousness, and 
assert their sway over every state. True, they never assume any form 
of content; because what is norm or law cannot at the same time be 
matter or content. Weassume that every state of consciousness has 
three aspects, the willing, knowing, and feeling aspects. According to 
the nature of the stimulus and the interest of the individual one of these 
aspects or phases predominates. Thus arises a so-called emotional state, 
an intellectual state, or a volitional state. The emotional aspect is 
judged by the ideal of beauty, the intellectual phase by the ideal of 
truth, and the volitional side by the ideal of morality. When these 
three ideals agree, there results a perfect conscious state. Nothing 
further appears requisite to any state of consciousness. As a matter of 
fact, however, there are no perfect states, in which beauty, truth and 
goodness are united in harmonious proportion ; there is always a contrast 
between the actual and the ideal, and this comes out especially in the 
conflict between right and wrong, so that we are forced to postulate a 
perfect Personality, in whom these ideals have their reality and harmony, 
but nevertheless, they still confront us and demand our fealty. Right 
here most persons, and not unjustly, see the need of religion, but they 
fail to observe that by desiring a perfect Personality their own particu- 
lar state does in nowise change its character, as all that can be said 
about it is that it is a state of consciousness, with the three particular 
aspects. We are in no need of ‘‘ religion’’ if we are true to our ideals 
of truth, beauty, and rightness; and again, the attempt to find religion 
outside these ideals subverts our whole conscious life, while from the 
psychological point of view a specific religious content (in the meta- 
physical sense) is impossible, since there is no occasion for its coming 
into existence. Only from the side of meaning, of norms, can we 
approach religion, and attach it to consciousnes, thereby declaring that 
true religion is a steadfast devotion to beauty, truth and justice. By 
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adhering to our ideals of moral, esthetic and intellectual relations we 
would indeed make religion as broad as culture and as deep as character, 
recognize not only the universal extension, but also the universal inten- 
sion, of it, and show in practical life that we see in our consciousness 
a transcendent reality or mind, of which every act is at once religious 
and non-religious, according to the relation it is supposed to be in. 

We have now reached the full explanation of ‘‘metaphysico-norma- 
tive religion, ’? and may redefine it as being both normative and full of 
content, as being on the one hand a reflexion of the normative factors in 
our thinking, willing and feeling, and on the other as the reverse of all 
the active content in our experience. The matter of this religion never 
enters consciousness, the form only by way of establishing norms, 
which do not themselves appear as content. It is evident that this 
religion, called ‘‘metaphysical’’ for want of a better word, is not a 
psychological affair, but is more properly a philosophic construct, based 
upon negative reasoning. 

This metaphysical religion does not endanger Christianity, but 
confirms it. It recognizes that Christianity is a social religion, that its 
test is brotherly love, and that its success has been due to the perfectly 
definite ideal of Christ. Precisely because Christianity has complied 
with all the requirements of a functional and social religion, because it 
has taken up unto itself not only Hebraism, but Hellenism as well, with 
its science and philosophy, and also Roman law and German individu- 
ality, because it assimilated and transformed whatever good it came in 
contact with, did it grow and achieve such a tremendous success. And 
the authority it gave and the ideal it presented would in nowise be 
interfered with. In so far as Christianity is a life, and not a philo- 
sophical system, with far-reaching metaphysical assumptions, it would 
have nothing to fear from this new view. It would agree with James 
that ‘faith without works is dead’’ (James 2:17), and that by 
works faith is made perfect. And this, too, without impugning the 
truth of Paul’s assertion: ‘‘The just shall live by faith.’’ (Rom. 1: 
17.) Faith in God has been with all true believers far more than an 
intellectual belief, it is a life, which controls the ethical judgment, the 
esthetic feeling, and the intellectual concept. Aside from some Greek 


lLet the content of our life, our entire experience, if you will, stand for 
extension, and the forms of that content, for intension. 
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conceptions and Jewish legalism, which inevitably crept into it, Chris- 
tianity has ever been a great practical force, which purifies the emotions, 
and sets before the will and the intellect such ideals of truth and good- 
ness as have never been presented by any other religion. In fact, as 
Matthew Arnold so justly remarked, Christianity confirms the law. It 
confirms the law of our mental health, it imparts to our being a saving 
grace. Far from destroying the normative factors in our consciousness, 
it establishes them on firmer basis than ever by insisting that we serve 
the Lord with our whole heart, mind and strength, that we should walk 
as in his presence all our days. By placing before the mind of every 
believer the example of Christ, it teaches that human progress depends 
on moral principles, on zealous devotion to truth and impassioned love 
of beauty. If there is anything else in Christianity I should like to 
know it. What is it that has most influence on men’s lives, the personal 
example and authority of Christ, or the notion of the Trinity? What 
is more important in life, the correct dogmatic conception of God, or the 
fellowship with our brethren? Has not St. John, the disciple whom 
the Master loved, declared that we shall know that we love God when 
we love our brother? Is not the whole Church of Christ one body, 
nourished by one doctrine, and moved by one Spirit? Can there, 
summa summarum, be conceived a more potent social force, a purer 
ethical religion, a higher spiritual discipline, than Christianity? Can 
its functional value be surpassed by any other agency of social character? 
I think not. 

Jesus Christ confirms the normative side of religion, while he also 
lived fully conscious of the direct metaphysical relation with God. Hence 
he will remain the centre of functional religion, which must ever grow 
more normative and become more conscious of the metaphysical relation. 
He taught that God is a Spirit, a Personality, to whom we are as child- 
ren, and this is in full accord with the normative view of personality, and 
represents the highest aspirations of mankind. On this account it is 
useless to expect a higher idea of God than Jesus has given: his unique- 
ness and originality are, as it were, the culmination of the subjective 
revelation of God, and present their power with instantaneous effect on 
every human mind that comes in contact withhim. As Shailer Matthews 
says: ‘‘Jesus was greater than the men who interpreted him, even when 
they interpreted him aright, and it is he and his work, and the life with 
God he revealed, that formed the strength of historical Christianity. 
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The new life must needs be expressed in temporary vocabularies and 
concepts, but it could not be restrained by them. It conquered them— 
the mighty systems of an Augustine, an Origen, a Justin, even of a Paul. 
And thus inevitably, because it was the social expression of a life, the 
church became the parent of a Christian civilization; the Christian wo- 
man of a Greco-Roman civilization became the Christian woman of a 
Christian civilization; the Christian family of the first century grew into 
the Christian family of to-day; the Christian fraternity, loyal to an im- 
perial tyranny, became the champion of a Christian democracy that, with 
all its revolutionary power, even as yet has not come to its own in either 
politics or economics. ” 1 

Functional religion, the higher it climbs, the more it must grow 
dependent upon the metaphysical religion. That is to say, greater insist- 
ence must be put on the direct or immediate relation that all acts sustain 
towards God. It is true, this metaphysical relation is principally one of 
the poets, the seers; when this relation is brought into consciousness, 
however, it straightway becomes functional as a content of mind, and 
allies itself with the predominating aspect. Although, then, the meta- 
physical relation an sich is purely a non-conscious affair, being the reverse 
of each content of consciousness, it is not a matter of indifference to us. 
On the contrary, a full realization of its meaning will have the greatest 
possible dynamic effect upon the mind, and energize its activities with 
vital power. But to function as such, it must be in full accord with the 
normative factors of consciousness, and this is just what the becoming 
conscious of its existence implies, for it means to compress more in single 
moments than ever before, which is not possible unless life as a whole 
be organized upon the highest principles of conduct. Hence functional 
religion must also grow ever more normative, and be less institutional- 
ized, more humanized, less doctrinized; become more of a life of the 
spirit, less of habit. Thus conscious functional religion, in the sense of 
pious exercises or church activity, must become less, but must embody 
itself in principles of personality. Combining the metaphysical and nor- 
mative views, we may say that the fullness of conscious states must be 
extended in breadth, at the same time that it gains in depth. Life must 
be fully realized in single moments more than ever before. As Prof. 
Coe remarks in his book on «Spiritual Life, ’’ «« The Soul strives always 


1The Messianic Hope in the New Testament, Shailer Matthews, p. 316. 
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to utter its whole self, and when perfect religion is attained it will be 
found to be the centre and unity and life energy of whatever is worthy 
to be called human.’’ 

This view, then, puts religion on a wholly different plane from natural 
science, ethics, and other disciplines, instead of being merely an additional 
one, as theology is. It would not confuse the special ‘‘religious’’ acts 
and attitudes, which usually go with church life, with religion, but rather 
make this the totality of life, including every aspect of it. Indeed, from 
this standpoint, there would seem to be no difference, between culture, 
in Matthew Arnold’s sense, and religion. Arnold thought religion as 
being chiefly moral, ‘‘religion is morality touched with emotion,’’ and 
he conceived culture to stand for a harmonious expansion of all the 
powers of human nature. <‘‘Culture,’’ he says, ‘‘is a study of perfec- 
tion.’’ As he says: ‘‘What we want is a fuller harmonious develop- 
ment of our humanity, a free play of thought upon our routine notions, 
spontaneity of consciousness, sweetness and light, and these are just 
what culture generates and fosters.’’! Spontaneity of consciousness, 
that is just the thing this view of religion with its threefold aspect would 
welcome. As culture embraces the whole of man, so would religion 
embrace him, only culture is the human aspect of that which viewed from 
the side of God is religion. Both religion and culture are one and the 
same thing, it is according to the view we take that they are differen- 
tiated. Culture, therefore, has no superiority over religion by including 
all the activities of human nature, but is the reverse of religion, as this 
is the reverse of it. Life is a unity; culture is one phase of it, religion 
another. 

This view is the combined consequence ofthe Calvinist principles of 
the absolute sovereignty of God and the full responsibility of man, and 
of modern psychology. The assumptions made are these: the evolution 
of the universe and of man, of ordinary functional religion as a social 
phenomenon, and the existence of God. Now, it may seem that I have 
reasoned from the idea of God to his existence, and committed that most 
unpardonable of offences against modern psychology, namely, to give 
ontological meaning to functional concepts. However, I wish to assure 
the hasty critic that the attempts of Anselm, Descartes, Locke, and so 
many others, have found no imitation by me, and that a demonstrated 


1Culture and Anarchy, in Maynard’s English Classics Series, p. 6.4 
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God would be no God to me. I believe, most assured, that God exists, 
and that He is Spirit, but of proofs scientifically grounded to demonstrate 
his existence I would be innocent. For, in that case, God would be 
brought within finite experience, and hence be finite himself. Our finite 
minds are not capable of grasping the Infinite Reality of God, no more 
than we can think of infinite space and time. It is not of the part to 
comprehend the whole, not of man to understand God. Evenif we could 
grasp the significance of the existence of God, and of his relation to our 
universe, the ‘‘open secret,’’ as Emerson terms it, had better be hidden 
from us, because once known and understood, its value would be gone. 
Still, our faith is not contra rationem, even if it be super rationem. 
‘Tly a assez de lumiére pour ceux, qui ne désirent qui de voir, et assez 
d’obsu rité pour ceux, quiont une disposition contraire.”’ (Pascal.) But 
does then that metaphysical relation depend on faith? Most certainly, 
and so does even the normative relation. JI make the statement here, 
lest some one point out that metaphysics is simply a refinement of psy- 
chology, and tell me that I have been building a great metaphysical castle 
in the air. Faith is not therefore exalted, however, above other con- 
scious activities. Indeed, the metaphysical assumption built upon faith 
destroys precisely the superiority of one act above another, even of faith- 
as being more religious than any other conscious action. But why do I 
make faith so conspicuous, only to destroy it? 

Because I saw ordinary religion defined as ‘‘a function of a develop- 
ing experience, ’’ and its beginnings traced within the matrix of custom, 
and its binding power determined by the looseness or strictness of the 
social organization, so that provision can be made for the non-religious 
element in modern society, I came to doubt whether this social religion 
is really the only religion, whether its psychological validity and social 
character are sufficient reasons forits existence, or rather for its contin- 
uance. for, after anthropology has shown the rise of religion as asocial 
phenomenon, and after psychology has demolished the ontological reality 
of religious concepts, religion has been shorn of its divine character, 
and is reduced to one of the ordinary manifestations of mental life. 
Prayer, the very essence of religion, according to Sabatier, becomes one 
of the phases of the higher conscious life, an aspect of the interlocutory 
nature of thought. In short, that connection with the divine, which 
religion meant and still means to all intense religious persons, is broken 
off entirely, at least so far as conscious appreciation of it goes. This 
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does not mean that the writer recognizes no divine thing in our life ; no, he 
simply insists that that distinction between the divine and the merely 
human has been obliterated of late years, and that the efforts to find a 
specific religious content in our consciousness have signally failed. All 
that has been discovered is of social origin, and hence I wrote in the 
first article that religion is to be found in all expressions of the human 
mind whenever an ideal social world is recognized. Now, since the 
human being cannot endure the thought of being shut off from all inter- 
course with the divine, and since this intercourse cannot be a conscious 
one, as modern psychology has abundantly demonstrated, what other 
recourse have we but the metaphysical one, of assuming that all our acts 
have a direct reference toward God as well as to our fellow-men? In 
this way alone do I see an escape for the religious difficulty that 
confronts us. 

Now, it will be evident that this conscious faith in this metaphysical 
and normative relation is not a mere vagary, but is simply a recognition 
of the facts of life themselves, on the one hand, of absolute dependence 
on the universe and hence on God, and on the other of the forms of 
consciousness itself. What distinguishes this faith, however, from the 
ordinary statement of such relation, as that given for instance by Joseph 
I. France, in his paper on ‘‘ The Universal Belief and its Rationality, ’’ 
published in the March number of this Journal, is the fact that it dis- 
tinctly stands for Theism, as opposed to Pantheism. The trouble with 
pantheism, as we have already remarked before, is that when everything 
is God, nothing is God, freedom is abolished, and the meaninglessness 
of the all floats over every supposed individual existence. Accordingly, 
the difference between this metaphysics of religion and ordinary meta- 
physics is very great: while the ordinary is a rationalization of experi- 
ence, the metaphysics of religion, involving as it does the postulate of 


‘the existence of God, transcends experience, and cannot even be de- 


scribed in terms of experience. This fact was alluded to when I said, 
‘¢this metaphysical religion can never become a conscious affair, can 
never enter into consciousness.’’ Hence I have not attempted to 
describe it, for that were presumption magnified, as though we were 
able to see things from the standpoint of God. It is just on this account, 
too, that this metaphysical reverse relation of life to God 18 incapable of 
psychological criticism, although its functional corresponding notion, of 
course, may be analyzed. How our acts appear to God, both as to their 
Jour. Relig. Psych.—2 
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richness of content and precision of form, is a matter of utter indifference 
to us so far as any possible knowledge of it goes ; what is of the greatest 
importance, however, is the shaping of our life in such a way as to show 
the richest possible content and the highest possible principles. 

This general position, while its resemblance to Kant’s Ideas of Pure 
Reason is not slight, nevertheless differs from them not less emphatically. 
The-Ideas, as the culminating conceptions of Reason, in which the mere 
inter-relation of phenomena has been brought into systematic connection 
with a thinking subject, a thought object and their common cause or 
middle term, are, as Kant declares, necessary and unavoidable, yet must 
be regarded as illusory and futile, solely regulative principles of the 
mind in its search for an all-embracing unity. Because they transcend 
experience, Kant calls them illusory, and banishes them from the theo- 
retical reason, only to introduce them surreptitiously back again by 
way of the practical reason. -Of this divorce between reason and practice 
this view would not be obliged to take account, since it transcends 
the practical reason as well as the theoretical; and depends upon faith 
rather than upon any rules of thought. Kant gets back in the practical 
domain what he lost in the theoretical; this view goes beyond all expe- 
rience, recognizing, as it does, that no unification of experience, even 
that of Dr. Edward Caird, which aims to achieve unity by rising above 
the distinction of subject and object, can be more than a unification in 
experience, and accordingly incomplete and unsatisfactory. To be sure, 
this metaphysical view does not care to offer a higher synthesis than 
that of Caird, the writer not being so anxious for a final adjustment of 
experience, and holding to the primacy of the will rather than of the 
intellect. With thought, then, asa phase of action, and action furnish- 
ing opportunities for an ever progressing unification of an unfolding 
experience, this general view does completely concur, while it postulates 
a God within experience as well as beyond it. 

Finally, with the strongest possible insistence upon an increased 
content of life and better application of the normative factors, this view 
appears also in sympathy with the two most notable books on religion 
within recent days. The one book, coming from a scientific man of letters, 
called ‘‘Religious Reconstruction,’ by W. H. Mallock, London, 1905, 
while it has a pantheistic trend, nevertheless does great service by show- 
ing how our civilization is built up on the ideals of the Good, the True 
and the Beautiful, and how they imply the existence of a moral world- 
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order or God. The other book, of Dr. George B. Foster, on ‘+ The 
Finality of the Christian Religion,’’ is strongly critical and shows how 
little theology is left, but insists with great ardor on the homely virtues 
of life, on purity of heart, vigor of intellect, and courage of soul. So 
then, from all sides the streams of thought run together to enlarge and 
ennoble our conception of God, whose face had become ‘‘ blurred to the 
view, like the reflection of the sun in troubled waters.’’ There bids 
fair to come a day when Christianity, rejuvenated by the signs of the 
near presence of God, will consist even less in doctrine than to-day, 
will be more and more a spiritual discipline, which shall insist with all 
the ardor of religious conviction that our only salvation lies in the 
normative factors of our thought, in the application of them to the 
fullness of practical life. By recognizing that all the universe is moved 


by divine impulse, and that in this short, earthly life the immortal 


destinies are forged of every human being, Christianity, freed from the 
fetters of human dogma, will confer a divine glory upon the lowliest 
and meanest of human beings, will radiate shafts of light and hope to 
all the world. 

In conclusion, we might say that our object has not been to rob 
functional religion its holiness or value, but to extend its meaning to 
the exceeding complexity of life. What is transient, will doubtless 
depart in time; what is permanent, will persist and grow in significance. 
If, therefore, we have seized upon the metaphysical and normative im- 
plications of religion, we ascribe to them permanent value, and could 
easily see much of contemporary religion pass away, if we would only 
secure thereby a fuller and better life. 


THE RELATION OF THE SUBCONSCIOUS TO PRAYER. 
By ANNA LOUISE STRONG. 
University of Chicago. 


In discussing the relation of the subconscious to prayer, we must 
first of all be careful to avoid two rather prevalent errors in the use of 
the term subconscious,—that of making it an object of almost mystic 
veneration, and that of despising it as utterly irrational, or as Daven- 
port calls it, «‘the slime of the subconscious.’’ Probably the choice of 
name has had not a little to do with the last mentioned error. For the 
subconscious is not something placed ‘‘ beneath ’’ consciousness ; it is 
on every side of it. James’ term ‘‘fringe’’ is much truer in this 
respect, but hardly suggests the vast extent of the subconscious. It is — 
a sea, in which the ‘‘ stream of consciousness’’ is a gulf-current, draw- 
ing its water from the main ocean, forming it, using it, and letting it 
slip back again into the main reservoir. But even this analogy breaks 
down, for the water returns to the ocean formless, but the reorganized 
forms of consciousness sink into the subconscious with shapes that are 
very well fixed, and which remain as habits and memories to give color 
to the more vividly conscious life. 

Perhaps the simplest definition for our purposes of the subconscious 
would call it ‘‘that part of our possible self which we are not at the 
moment definitely controlling and attending to.’’ Not that the sub- 
conscious lacks all control. It is the seat of those habitual actions 
which in the past time have been so thoroughly controlled that they no 
longer need conscious guidance, but ‘‘ go of themselves.’’ The move- 
ments used in walking, in the piano-playing of the expert, or in any 
well-practised act, are controlled by stimuli which operate in this sub- 
conscious realm and only rise into consciousness on the occasion of some 
disturbance and the focussing of attention resulting therefrom. 

Since the subconscious is the seat of actions which are habitual and 
therefore unattended to, it follows that the individual who for the 
moment gives up the stress of conscious effort and rests back upon 
the subconscious activities, experiences a sense of relaxation. As 
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Jastrow puts it, ‘‘when we abandon the normal attitude and are faced 
dreamward,—what ensues in this letting go is the fading away of the 
outer world under a release of active tension, a dismissal of active 
responsibilities, a passive acceptance of what may come.—These nega- 
tive dispositions release the mind for inner promptings. ’’ 

It is evident that some things may be accomplished by the mind more 
easily in this state of relaxation than under the stress of more conscious 
thought. The recalling of a forgotten name is the stock instance of 
this kind. The subconscious execution of musical performances which 
cannot be carried through if interrupted by a sudden accession of atten- 
tion, is another case in point. It would seem that an idea or a desire 
_ may set in motion a series of habitual activities which, in the absence 
of other inhibiting ideas, work themselves out quite regularly and 
mechanically to the desired end. The phenomenon of suggestibility in 
hypnotism is an instance of this. 

- The relation of the subconscious to prayer would then resolve itself 
into the question of how far the habit of prayer and the so-called 
answers to prayer are the result of the working of these laws and con- 
ditions of the subconscious part of ourselves. ‘The first of these ques- 
tions needs practically no discussion. The habitual nature of prayer is 
too well known to need comment. Yet it might be mentioned that in 
a questionnaire, the results of which were published by Frank O. Beck, 
98% of the respondents said that they felt the need of prayer periodi- 
cally, and the other 2% said that they prayed periodically without feel- 
ing the need. With all who pray, prayer is undoubtedly to a large 
extent a habit. This, of course, increases rather than diminishes its 
influence on the life of the individual. Even of those who pray most 
spontaneously and at all times, it may be said that they have the 
habitual attitude of prayer, that they pass easily from the strain of 
directed effort to the relaxation which comes by giving up conscious 
choosing. This relaxation means peace and an obliteration of the 
dualisms of reflection. «Prayer,’’ says Malwida von Meysenbug, 
‘¢means returning from the solitude of individuation into the con- 
sciousness of unity with all that is.’’ Another of Prof. James’ re- 
spondents says: ‘‘ There was something in myself that made me feel 
myself a part of something bigger than I that was controlling.’’ These 
are quotations from the religious rather than the psychological stand- 
point. They express admirably the release of tension in the presence 
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of the vast organized body of habit which underlies the more conscious 
life of the individual. 

As‘far as the results of prayer are concerned, a more or less definite 
division of the subject must be made, for there are two kinds of prayer, 
the specific and the general. The latter division has received excellent 
treatment by Ranson and Beck in numbers of the American Journal of 
Religious Psychology and Education. But, as far as I am aware, no 
one has made any attempt to treat the more specific prayers which form 
a large part of the prayer-life of the individual. Prayers of a general 
kind are more easy to find. There are several manuals of them com- 
piled by religious men and women of all times. They are more sus- 
ceptible of classification and hence of psychological treatment. Further- 
more there is a general feeling, and a well-justified one, that the higher 
forms of prayer are the less specific forms. Nevertheless, there are 
many people of whose prayer-life the definite asking for things and the 
more or less frequent receiving of them, forms a not insignificant part. 
And although it is impossible, in the present absence of material, to 
give this department of prayer an adequate treatment, and it might 
always remain impossible to do so, owing to difficulty of classification, 
yet it seems an unfair avoidance of difficulty to leave out all reference 
to the fact that it exists, especially as it is this class of prayers which 
form the stronghold of many very dogmatic assertions regarding prayer 
itself. 

The more general form of prayer consist in a desire for oneness with 
God, for peace and happiness resulting therefrom, and the results con- 
sist in the attainment of that peace and happiness together with a moral 
uplift. This type is illustrated by the prayers of all ages. Maria Nare 
phrases it: ‘‘And because outward events have so much power in scat- 
tering my thoughts and disturbing the inward peace in which alone the 
voice of Thy spirit is heard, do Thou calm my soul.’’ Phillips Brooks 
calls prayer ‘‘ the complete resting of the life of man upon the life of 
God.’’ The religious person desires ‘‘in place of clashing passions, 
one supreme passion.’’ The attitude required in this kind of prayer 
is the giving up of the strain of conscious choice and the concentration 
of the mind on one idea, the idea of God. These are the characteristics 
of the subconscious as outlined above. And the result is peace of mind 
and the ‘‘ manifestation of unusual power to accomplish ends.’’? This 
latter fact is partly due to the recuperation of the mental faculties under 
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the relieved tension and partly to the removal by suggestion of all in- 
hibiting ideas and the consequent ease of action along habitual lines in 
the carrying out of the one prevailing idea. 

One writer remarks that the need of prayer is felt to be especially 
urgent after an exhausting series of duties when the body and mind are 
tired. At such times, the desire to fall back on the lesser tension of 
the subconscious, or, if you please, upon what the individual conceives 
‘as the higher and calmer unity of all life, is irresistible. The result of 
such relaxation, as we have above seen, is peace. Furthermore, as 
Ranson remarks, ‘‘ the contemplation of the idea of God gives pleasure 
like the esthetic pleasure in viewing a flower, or the moral pleasure in 
contemplating a noble action; but it gives a much greater pleasure, 
because it appeals not only in specific ways, but to all the aspirations 
of man.”’ 

The feeling of dependence and of the presence of a higher power is 
also to be expected in the face of this organized regulative collection of 
habit, which takes care of the greater part of the individual’s action 
and determines the tone of his thinking. For the subconscious is not 
disorganized, far from it. - In one sense it is more organized than fuller 
consciousness, in that it is more fixed. It is only not highly organizing ; 
it is not at the point of tension. 

Turning to the more specific prayers, we will take up first those 
which still bear some resemblance to the general type, in that they are 
for spiritual benefits. Prayers for conversion and for definite virtues are 
of this type. As a prominent evangelist says: ‘‘I said unto the Lord: 
‘ Thou hast said that they that ask shall receive; I have faith to believe 
it.’’’ The result was a sudden happiness; he wanted to ‘‘ shout for 
joy.’’ Such experiences are very numerous. They are due, psycho- 
logically speaking, to the relief of conscious tension and the falling 
back upon the subconscious organization. In this place might be men- 
tioned the prayers of St. Francis for the ‘‘ active virtues,’’ prayers for 
the cure of a vicious temper, or for any moral quality. It is quite 
comparable as to methods and results, with the attempted cure of the 
drink habit by hypnotic suggestion. There is the same emphasis of 
desire in one direction, the same removal of all inhibiting ideas by sug- 
gestion, and the same result. For in both cases, long persistence is 
usually necessary before the evil habits are eradicated. One journey 
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into the subconscious is not enough to give a permanent ‘‘ set” to the 
character. 

The application of prayer in the cure of disease is another depart- 
ment of specific prayer. St. Augustine reports the cure of a toothache. 
Luther believed in prayer for the sick and says that it had in his 
experience saved three lives: his own, his wife’s and a friend’s, at a 
time when they were ‘‘nigh unto the very gates of death.” In F. O. 
Beck’s questionnaire, many examples of such answers to prayer were 
given. In fact, such events may be considered a very well established 
fact in religious experience, and one which is made use of constantly 
by many religious people. That these answers are not delusions, but 
rather facts of the subconscious life, is clearly implied by James. ‘If 
any medical fact may be considered firm, it is that in certain environ- 
ments prayer may contribute to recovery.’’ In considering this fact 
and its relation to the subconscious, it is well to bear in mind three 
things. First, that an attitude of confidence towards the universe, an 
absence of worry, is an element in all perfect health, and tends to pro- 
duce health by a right functioning not only of the psychical, but also of 
the physical organism. Second, that the concentration of mind on an 
idea external to ourselves, particularly on a pleasurable idea, tends to ~ 
remove the thought of disease. Third, that the power of suggestion 
in all kinds of diseases, and particularly in some kinds, is very great 
and is just beginning to be fully realized. All these considerations 
emphasize the close connection between the psychical and physiological, 
aud bring the cure of physical diseases by psychical means well within 
the realm of law, if not as yet of wholly discovered law. 

A third type of specific prayer and one still farther removed from 
the so-called ‘+ higher forms’’ of prayer, is that in which the demand 
for a definite object can be met by the rise of a thought in the mind of 
the individual, but a thought which he seems ineapable of producing 
by himself. The influence of the subconscious here is very plain. 
Each case of this kind would have to be discussed by itself, but per- 
haps the general application is seen in the case of a certain girl in 
college, who relates this experience. She had lost her physics note- 
book, and the time of examination was approaching. She let it go till 
the last minute, hoping to find it. Then, being in some concern, she 
made it a matter of prayer, saying however: <«‘If it is Your will that 
I try this without my book as a punishment for carelessness, all right ; 
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I will do my best that way ; but it would make things easier if I could 
find it.’ She immediately felt an impulse to go to a certain store in 
the village. She reasoned with herself saying: ‘« But I have n’t been 
there for over a month. I remember distinctly the last time I was 
there, and that was before I lost the book.’’ The impulse continued 
and she went. As she entered, a clerk approached her saying: ‘You 
left this here ten days ago, and I could not send it, not knowing your 
address.’’ Then, and not till then, the memory of a special visit made 
to that store flashed across her mind. But that memory had been 
latent all the time in her subconscious self, potent enough to induce 
action, but not strong enough to come to consciousness in the shape of 
definite recollection. The fact that the impulse appeared with the 
relinquishment of conscious striving is also significant, as showing a 
characteristic of subconscious action. It has its correlate in the re- 
remembering of a name by giving up the strenuous attempt to find it, 
and in the attainment of sleep by ceasing the arduous pursuit of it. In 
the history of prayer there are probably many cases of this kind, in 
which reliance upon the laws of subconscious activity brings the desired 
result. 

There still remains untouched the most difficult department of all, 
the cases in which answers to prayer come apparently from outside 
sources. In dealing with these, it must be noted that they form a very 
small part of prayer. Only 5% of F. O. Beck’s respondents claimed 
that objective answers to prayer were possible. Prayers such as those 
of a child who asks for things in prayer and then lets his parents know 
that he has prayed for them, must of course be ruled out as far as any 
miraculous intervention is concerned, whatever may be the views of the 
child on the subject. This kind of answer would partly explain the 
remarkable case of George Muller, and others like him, who let 
the Christian world know their needs and then pray about them, 
making no specific human appeal. The very fact of their trust makes 
the strongest kind of an appeal. Another element in this case would 
be found in the fact that George Muller was willing to wait ‘till the 
last gasp,’’ far beyond the point at which any other person would have 
given up in despair. And ‘all things come to him who waits.’’ 

The fact of coincidence must not be overlooked. There is a tend- 
ency to forget the times when prayer was not answered and to remember 
the time when it was. This would reduce the per cent. of objective 
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answers. But it must also be remembered that prayer induces a sub- 
jective attitude well calculated to interpret objective phenomena in the 
desired way, and even to bring about objective results. We do not 
know yet to what extent our attitude towards life may determine the 
events which come to us. The selective nature of consciousness is 
very great, so much so that it might almost be said that we have to 
think a thing before it can come into our consciousness from without. 
Even without the belief in the fundamental unity of the universe of 
conscious life, and still more so with such a belief, we may find a very 
close connection between our subjective attitude and the things which 
happen to us. At any rate it can hardly be denied that when a person - 
goes through the world, as does the character of a modern novel (The 
Dawn of a To-morrow), in the settled belief that ‘‘ Good’s coming, 
good’s coming,’’ and the firm purpose to interpret whatever happens as 
good, or as the result of her own impatience and lack of confidence, 
she is practically certain to find her prayer answered. He who can say 
with Marcus Aurelius: ‘‘O Universe, all that Thou wishest, I wish, ’’ 
is fairly certain to obtain his wishes. That one’s attitude may be at 
times almost ludicrously effective in one’s interpretation of events is 
shown by a short quotation from the statement of Robert Lyde, an 
Englishman who lived in the good old days when God was a god of 
battle and favored individual parties. He tells of an encounter with 
two Frenchmen in which one of them lifted a weapon against him. 
‘¢ Through God’s wonderful providence it either fell out of his hand or 
he let it drop. And at this time the Almighty God gave me strength 
enough to take one man in one hand and throw him at the other’s 
head,’’ thus effectually disposing of both. ; 

The laws of mental procedure are not all discovered yet. Until 
they are, the last word has, of course, not been said with regard to either 
‘« objective’’ or subjective ‘‘answers’’ to prayer. Yet the percentage 
of yet unexplained cases is so small that it seems fair to assume that in 
time all answers to prayer will be seen to come as the result of definite 
psychic laws and that many of these laws will be those which are 
peculiarly appropriate to subconscious activities. The prayer-attitude 
is a definite psychic state and has its natural psychic consequents. 
Its value for the higher life of the individual is rather increased than 
diminished by the discovery of its laws. And the psychologist would 
agree with the religious leader in holding that this value lies not in the 
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specific phases of prayer, but in its more general aspects as meditation 
and relaxation and in the peace and unification of aim resulting there- 
from. ‘+ We have,’’ to quote James, ‘‘in the fact that the conscious 
person is continuous with a wider self through which saving experiences 
come, a positive content of religious experience which, it seems to me, 
is literally and positively true, as far as it goes. The practical needs 
of religion are met by this belief.’’ Least of all has the immanental 
view of theology any quarrel to make with psychology for finding the 
answer to prayer in our own wider self. And taken in connection with 
an idealistic view of philosophy, the conception of prayer and its rela- 
tion to the subconscious assumes a meaning much more vitally religious 
and, perhaps, much more in accord with the common conception of 
prayer than appears from the bare discussion of its psychology. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF PROPHECY.’ 
By RABBI JACOB H. KAPLAN, PH. D. 


DENVER, COLO. 
(A.) What Is a Prophet? 


The prophet was the national spokesman of Jahve. He uttered an 
abundance of words, through great mental and emotional excitement, 
often deep and profound truths, the import of which, because of ignorance 
of psychological laws, was often not known or intelligible to the prophet 
himself. These mysterious mind-phenomena of all description, from 
simple dreams to and through all the stages of psychological illusions, 
from clairvoyance and clair-audience, to convulsion, delirium, epilepsy, 
madness and insanity, in short all the mental phenomena deviating in 
the slightest degree from the everyday normal were considered, by 
agent and witness alike, as direct inspirations and revelations either 


mediately through spirits, good or evil, or immediately from God.  - 


The prophet was therefore always God-inspired and God-commissioned, 
and his words, whether profound wisdom as often was the case, or not, 
as was just as often true, were nevertheless considered messages from 
God through his agent the prophet. In later times as well as in earlier, 
the prophet was considered and considered himself, or rather was known 
to be and knew himself to be, the mouthpiece of God. Not in any 
figurative sense but literally, not only to the ancients but to us to-day, 
the prophet is the mouthpiece of God. Only it must be noted that the 
meaning of that phrase changes with growing intellect and study. 
Secondly, it should be noted that the prophet was a loving child of 
his nation, a patriot in the sublimest sense, in a sense in which the 
fewest of us to-day are capable of understanding that term. Whenever 
in the great crises of his people the prophet saw inevitable ruin and 


This article is an extract of parts II and III of a thesis presented by the author 
to the faculty of the University of Denver in partial fulfillment of the degree of 
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confusion, he soared aloft on prophetic pinions, comforting his own 
bleeding heart and the hearts of his people by the hope and message of 
peace that some day the ideal king, the Messiah, will bring order out of 
chaos and harmony out of confusion, that he will be a royal and loyal 
counsellor, a faithful servant of his God and his people. It is evident 
furthermore, that the prophet must have been a great student of nature 
and of his times, healing the sick and binding up wounds, doing great 
and wonderful things with a wise and loving heart, things that have 
always been and are yet to-day, when a great loving soul works among 
us for noble ends, wonderful and awe-inspiring. We should note also 
the wonderful prescience of the prophets, such as only the great souls 
of humanity have been gifted with, that enabled them to warn and to 
exhort, to lead and to guide, to preach and to teach, to announce and 
proclaim. Not ordained preachers and appointed teachers, serving in 
the pulpit or in the professor’s chair were these prophets, but voluntarily, 
or rather involuntarily were they pressed into service by the great and 
mighty force of their soul, preaching because of an awakened righteous 
indignation against oppression and sin, and teaching because they could 
not help uttering their aspirations and longings, their deep insight and 
profound wisdom. Again, it should be observed that these patriotic 
sons of Israel flowered forth also into statesmen, not waiting to be asked 
or appointed to office, but each one ever ready to offer his services with 
his ‘‘Here I am, send me.”’ Nay, not waiting to be sent but like as a 
hero instinctively and without thought dives into the mad stream to 
save some helpless one struggling against a watery grave, so did the 
prophets with heroic courage plunge into the great stream of the national 
life to save the sinking ship, or steer it out of harm’s reach into safe 
harbor. The prophets were statesmen by virtue of their heroic patriot- 
ism, by authority of their divine, far-seeing and deep-seeing insight and 
foresight. 

In all these activities, it can easily be seen, the prophet acted not 
through miracle or supernatural power, but in and along with natural 
laws, displaying all the beauty and power of the human heart under the 
favorable conditions of oppression, danger, confusion, poverty, im- 
prisonment, love, hatred, ambition, and above all religious and patriotic 
enthusiasm. 

Finally, it must be pointed out that the prophet is very closely re- 
lated to the great minds of other peoples of all times who do not claim 
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to be prophets in the sense in which our European civilization has filled 
out the content of that word. Especially intimate do we find the rela- 
tion of prophet to priest and diviner, the three being originally, perhaps 
even in Israel, one and the same person. While the poet was among 
all peoples the inspired of the muses and the gods, expressing his wis- 
dom in that mysterious manner, of highly excited nervous states, and 
therefore designated by the vague terms inspiration, revelation and the 
like. The prophet was not only related to these poets but was himself 
in every sense a poet, using all the technique of expression, form and 
rhythm, and displaying as well the highly imaginative faculties of the 
poet. This leads to the conclusion that the prophet was a genius, bear- 
ing the stamp of genius wherever one is found, and in whatever field 
he is active. The prophet was a distinctly Hebrew genius, and be it 
distinctly understood, that this does not mean to convey the idea that 
the prophet is a species of genius that grew only in Israel; on the con- 
trary, the prophet-genius was not even indigenous to Israel’s soil, but 
was transplanted from foreign soil, but here as in many cases of trans- 
planting the prophetic flower grew to a beauty and size that it never 
had in its original soil, and would perhaps never have attained but for 
the transplanting into the rich and fruitful soil of Israel. 

And yet no clear definition can be given to the prophet-genius that 
would mark him off from the other species as we mark off a musical 
genius from a philosophical genius, for in ancient times no man and no 
genius devoted himself exclusively to one thing as is done to-day. The 
prophet, I should say, was a religio-poetic and philosophical-political 
genius all in one in the large and the rough. He felt the mighty stir 
of his soul as he lay there in the open fields, felt the mad storms of his 
nation’s history ruffling his mighty spirit as the wind shakes the bosom 
of the ocean, and being unbounded by custom’s river banks, but free 
like a vast restless ocean, his force and energy flowed in all directions 
instead of being channelled in one course. He was poet, preacher, 
teacher, scientist, healer, leader, statesman all in one. 


(B) CONCLUSIONS FROM THE History OF PROPHECY. 


The results obtained from a study of the growth and development 
of Hebrew prophecy agree entirely with the results in this thesis obtained 
by a totally different method of procedure. 
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Were I to write a history of prophecy I should divide the subject 
into three periods: first, the Early Period, from the earliest times to 
Samuel; second, the Transition Period, from Samuel to Amos; and 
third, the Later Period, from Amos to the close of prophecy. It-would 
then appear that the early Hebrew prophecy was not only similar to, 
but identical with, in every respect, to prophecy everywhere among all 
peoples. They used in Israel as among the Greeks, Romans, Persians, 
Indians and others, external means such as dance, music, wine, for 
bringing about subjective mental and emotional excitement such as 
ecstasy, delirium, vision, voices, trance, etc. These abnormal and highly 
excited, uncontrolled nervous states were considered the indwelling of 
the divine spirit. The Teraphim, the Lot, the Urim and Thummim were 
another kind of external means for inquiring into the future and obtain- 
ing an answer from God for private and national needs. 

The second, the Transition Period, shows an advance in intellectual- 
ity and moral concepts and a decided advance in the interest displayed 
in behalf of the Jahve-religion. In this period such men as Gad, 
Nathan, Elijah and Elisha stand out pre-eminently as the national 
prophets who had risen above the level of the earlier natural prophets. 
These were zealous for Jahve, the national God of Israel, and were 
violent at times and even reckless in their opposition to everything that 
detracted from the superiority of Israel’s religion and God. For this 
reason they bitterly opposed witchcraft, magic, necromancy and all 
forms of divination that were so plainly of foreign origin. Israel had 
brought into Canaan the seed of an ethical religion in that they had 
voluntarily, as no other nation had done, accepted Jahve at Mt. Sinai 
as their national God,! because he had brought them out of the land 
of slavery. It was this ethical seed that now took root and grew 
through the help of the prophets. These prophets, it could then be 
shown, were closely related to the prophets of the early period and as 
closely to those of the later period. 

In the third period Hebrew prophecy becomes with Amos, as 
many writers have shown, a unique phenomenon. Amos flowered 
forth into a prophet-genius, and the genius is always in a sense unique. 
Israel’s sons, prince and pauper alike, had become conscious, perhaps 
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through the work of the former prophets, that they must serve Jahve, 
but this service was still a service of sacrifice and rite. Faults Israel 
had, but sacrifices would atone for them; besides Jahve could not be 
too severe and destroy totally, for he was Israel’s God only, and by 
destroying Israel, he would destroy his own field of activity and hence 
be no God at all. For, thought Israel, as little as a king can be sover- 
eign without subjects, so little can Jahve be God without worshippers. 
Amos, with true prophetic genius saw that Jahve was God of the whole 
earth who rules all nations with equal justice. Israel was no favorite 
in the sense of being permitted to disobey His laws. Jahve had pun- 
ished Damascus and Gaza, Tyre and Edom, Ammon and Moab, each 
one for the trangression of some moral laws, therefore he will punish 
Judah and Israel for any transgression of moral law. In other words, 
a history of prophetism would show that with Amos, as the first of the 
prophetic geniuses, the prophet saw, what no one else as yet saw, that 
Jahve was a God of the whole earth, one who rules all alike in justice. 
The prophet seasoned this justice with other qualities of love and 
mercy, emphasizing always the universality and the ethical or moral 
nature of Jahve. Recognizing with all the power of their prophetic 
genius that Jahve is a being whose nature is moral, the prophets de- 
voted themselves with all the heroic passions of their great souls to the 
various departments of human conduct, state, society and religion, to 
the end that all these departments of human life, especially in Israel, 
shall be lived in accordance with the laws of justice and righteousness, 
in harmony with Jahve’s nature. God cannot be influenced through 
sacrifice to guard Israel from misfortune, rather must Israel change his 
mode of life that no misfortune befall him. Hence a history of prophecy 
would show that as these profound views of life had never before been 
uttered with such clearness, force and single-minded purpose, the 
prophets were in every sense unique; unique however, only in this 
sense that they excelled, as all genius excels, in what others vainly 
tried ; unique in the sense in which the Indian jugglers and the Greek 
sculptors and philosophers are unique. It would appear that the He- 
brew prophets were the perfected embodiments of the Hebrew genius, 
that is they were the political, economic, social and religious geniuses 
of Israel all in one. 

(C) If now we gather up all the legitimate claims of the prophet’s 
faculties, and then eliminate all those faculties which have been shown 
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to be possessed by other men and other geniuses in a degree greater, 
or at least equal to, those possessed by the prophet, there will remain 
all those faculties and powers that are peculiarly the possession of the 
prophet, and explaining them, we shall explain the Psychology of 
Prophecy. That this is all that is necessary, nay, that anything more 
than this would be unnecessary and superfluous, becomes evident as 
soon as we consider that in a psychology of the poet it were unnecessary 
to begin by examining how the poet eats, sleeps, drinks, and speaks, for 
these are characteristics of the bookkeeper and the lawyer as well. 

Gathering up, therefore, and eliminating, I find the following 
peculiarly prophetic elements that require explanation in a Psychology 
of Prophecy: Prophetic Call; Premonition; Revelation; Dream; 
Vision ; Audition; Ecstasy; and Inspiration. To an investigation of 
these Prophetic elements we shall now devote ourselves. 


CHAPTER I. PROPHETIC CALL. 
(a) PREMONITION THE STARTING POINT. 


Prediction, or rather Premonition is the starting point of prophecy. 
This theory held by Smend, and taught even more clearly and em- 
phatically by Dr. Moses Buttenweiser of the Hebrew Union College, 
is one that seems to me to be the keynote to the whole subject of the 
Psychology of Prophecy. 

(b) The prophets are all conscious of a divine call. They ‘do 
not speak of a resolution or purpose framed by themselves, to devote 
themselves to their vocation ; but they describe a moment in which they 
receive a call—z. e., to speak from a human point of view, were 
conscious of a sudden intuition, impressing itself upon them with irre- 
sistible clearness and force, and, in certain instances, communicated to 
them in the form of a vision.’’ 

Thus Moses (Ex. 3: 4 ff.) is said to have heard the voice of God 
calling him to liberate the children of Israel. +‘ When Jahve saw that 
he turned aside to see, He called him from out of the bush and said: 
Moses, Moses, and he answered, here am I.” Samuel is described as 
hearing Jahve’s voice at a time when the word of God was precious 
(1 Sam. 3:1. ff.). Amos (7:14-15) denies any relationship to those 
schools of prophets who learnt prophecy as an art, but emphasizes that 
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Jahve called him to the office of prophet, and the call had to be 
obeyed (3: 8), as is the case with all geniuses. Jeremiah, too (1:4-10), 
describes how God made it known to him that He had appointed him a 
prophet even before birth. Jeremiah did not voluntarily choose the 
profession of prophet (20: 7-9), in fact he tried hard not to heed the 
call, but God’s will must be obeyed. ‘*It was within me like a burning 
fire, I tried to withstand it, but could not.’’ Ezekiel, too, in the first 
three chapters of his book, describes more elaborately than any other 
prophet a scene in heaven which he saw in a vision, and how the strong 
hand of God forced him into the prophetic office. So also Isaiah (Ch. 
6) gives the date of his call and describes with majestic grandeur the 
scene in heaven which he saw in a vision at the time of the call. 

Thus we see that the prophet describes a moment in which they be- 
come conscious of God’s call to prophetic activity. 


(c) PREPARATION FOR THE ‘‘ CALL.” 


In Exodus 3: 4 is given in a naive way, as I believe, the psychol- 
ogy of the prophetic call. ‘* When God saw that Moses turned aside 
to see, He called him.” It is not chance, or caprice on the part of God 
to call a man to prophetic office, it is only after one turns aside to see 
that he may be called from on High. In other words, the ‘‘call” comes 
only when one is occupied with the subject to which he is called, when 
his mind has been thinking, planning, hoping, aspiring, fearing, that a 
solution, a revelation, a great light may flash in upon him, and that 
flash of light 7s the call. ‘* Prophecy”? says Maimonides, the Jewish 
philosopher of the eleventh century, ‘‘is impossible without study and 
training; when these have created the possibility, then it depends on 
the will of God whether the possibility is to be turned into reality.” 


(d) PRopHeric TEMPERAMENT. 


We can readily understand this subject when we think of genius of 
another order, say a musician. It is certainly necessary that the musi- 
cal genius prepare himself by studying technique and expression, and 
all things pertaining to music, but this study alone does not make him 
a musician ; itdepends upon the will of God or, as we should say, upon 
his genius, his temperament. Now the prophets received the divine 
‘* call”? not only because they were prepared and educated, but because 
their minds were preoccupied with the profound mystery of life and were 
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by temperament and genius able to turn those experiences into the liv- 
ing channels of prophetic activity. We find these prophets expressly 
confessing that not only had they heard God’s call to prophetic office, 
but by temperament from the very moment of their birth, nay even be- 
fore born, were they dedicated to become prophets. 


(e) My Own EXPERIENCE. 


Emerson in his essay on history says: ‘*I have no expectation that 
any man will read history aright, who thinks that what was done in a 
remote age, by men whose names have resounded far, has any deeper 
sense than what he is doing to-day.” 

For my own part I must confess that I cannot conceive how else we 
can comprehend the psychology of prophecy unless it be in terms of 
our own consciousness. Hence the prophet, when speaking of the 
thoughts and words of God, speaks, and can speak, only in terms of 
his own consciousness. I find therefore in an experience of my own life, 
the beginning of an explanation of the prophetic call; and I mean this 
not in any figurative sense, but in a strictly literal way. 


My mother belongs to a family of great learning and piety. My father too had 
been at school till. the day of his marriage, and had been brought up with that re- 
spect and reverence for learning with which the Jew, who for centuries had no 
other fort and comfort than his Talmud, is more imbued perhaps than any other 
people. From the womb, therefore, I believe, I was dedicated to a student’s life. 
When only five years old my ambition was to becomea rabbi, and I stated this ambi- 
tion to my father while we were both promenading near the river in our little city 
in Germany. A short time afterwards I visited my uncle who was then, and is 
still, teacher in a neighboring city. I saw him walking up and down his room 
studying some foreign language, evidently Latin. Immediately I was seized with 
the ambition of walking up and down the room also studying some foreign lan- 
guage; that seemed to me the highest ambition in life. In the course of events, 
however, we left Germany and came to the United States, and at the age of twelve 
I was taken from school, and devoted myself to a business career in my father’s 
business. For six years I was in that business, occasionally ‘‘ turning aside to see” 
longingly, without the slightest hope or idea, however, that I should ever be called 
to a student’s life. No means and no opportunity presented themselves. One cold 
winter evening, I visited all alone the German theatre. The music made me sad. 
I felt oppressed, alone and miserable. All the inheritance of my ancestors was sud- 
denly awakened into life, and in a very serious and sincere sense of the word I felt 
the call to the higher life. I cared not what it was but something it had to be, 
something that would unveil the mysteries of the world, prepare me to bea stu- 
dent, a helper and guide among people. That night J walked home several miles 
in deep snow and was assured, I felt certain, I was determined that I would become 
a student, though the opportunity and the means for obtaining that end were as 
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vague as are my opportunities at present for becoming King of Prussia. From that 
moment to this the ambition and the hope has never for a single moment left me 
that I would be a student, a teacher and a helper among men. 

Now I believe with Emerson that we shall never understand the 
psychology of the Prophetic Mind, if we believe that the laws of their 
mind were in any wise different from the laws of our own mind. Iam 
convinced that the psychological experience of the prophets which they 
describe as the ‘‘call’’ to prophetic activity is not only similar, but 
identical, in essence and principle to the psychological experience that 
awakened me into a student’s life. What that psychological experience 
was that we designate by the term ‘‘ Prophetic Call’’ will now be 
investigated. 


({) SmMeND AND BUTTENWEISER. 


What is the psychological experience which the prophet designates 
as the Call from Jahve to prophetic office? I believe with Smend and 
Buttenweiser, that it is a Premonition on the part of the prophet of the 
downfall of the nation. If we will but think that in ancient Israel some 
of the gravest sins were punishable by ‘‘ cutting off that person from 
the midst of his people,’’ that is by excommunication, and that such a 
punishment was evidently worse than death, for it meant the renounce- 
ment of nation and kin, of God and custom, it meant that outside of 
one’s nation one had no right as a human being, we will understand 
vaguely what the prophets, the national geniuses of Israel, must have 
felt at the awful thought that Israel was doomed to destruction, the 
whole people to be cut off from their patrimony. The problem has, 
however, been reversed by most scholars. It has been thought that the 
prophet, seeing the many sins of which Israel was guilty, preached the 
destruction of the nation on the principle that God’s rule is justice. 
This is in every sense, as I believe, an anachronism. To-day every 
schoolboy knows that a plant must acclimatize itself or die. He 
knows, too, that the universe is moral, and man must acclimatize him- 
self to the moral nature of the universe, or the punishment is death. 
Philosophy of history teaches to-day that any nation that violates the 
laws of morality is doomed to destruction. No prophet need rise from 
the grave to tell us that. But that law had to be discovered, and 
Amos, the Hebrew prophet, was the first, as far as we know, to discover 
that law. The prophets never dreamed of reasoning from the sins to 
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the necessity, the absolute certainty, of Israel’s destruction. Israel had 
sinned before, and God had always forgiven. But now the prophet 
Amos, an obscure genius, a herdsman and a gatherer of the sycamore 
fruit, is seized with the premonition, that evil forboding of the nation’s 
destruction, and he rises to the situation with the true genius that 
makes him a prophet. As a true student of history he could probably 
have seen with the vision of a statesman the approach of Assyria, but 
that alone could never have awakened him to the certainty of Israel’s 
downfall, could never have made a prophet of him. The premonition 
does not necessarily make a prophet of one. Others such as Queen 
Louise, Scipio, Leibnitz, Maid of Orleans, and many other persons re- 
ported as authentic by the Psychic Research Society of England and 
the United States, had premonitions and they were not prophets. 
Others before Newton had seen an apple fall to the ground, they were 
not scientific geniuses; it was the awakening of the soul, by the expe- 
rience of the apple's fall that makes us call Newton a scientific genius. 
And so it was the awakening of the soul of the Hebrew genius into 
poet, statesman, preacher, teacher, adviser and exhorter, as a result of 
the premonition, that made prophets of the Hebrew geniuses. 
Therefore, as a result of this testing of the premonition, there follows, 
for the first time in the history of human thought, the wonderful revela- 
tion of Amos and the other prophets, that God is just and moral, and 
to be on intimate terms with God means moral intimacy. It is only 
through some such overpowering experiences as a premonition of Israel’s 
downfall that so vast a conception as that of Jahve’s universality and 
justice is at all intelligible to any one who comprehends the vastness 
and grandeur of the religious conceptions of the prophets. It was a 
religious revelation of so unique a character that we can well compre- 
hend how these men have been believed, and believed themselves, to 
stand in direct communion with God, speaking to him mouth to mouth. 
Dr. Buttenwieser’s article ‘Essence of Prophecy” reads: ‘‘ It was 
not, then, the realization of Israel’s guilt that underminded the prophets’ 
peace of mind, shocked their moral consciousness and brought them to 
the conviction,’’ long before the political skies were overcast, ‘‘ that 
their people was doomed. On the contrary, the primary fact in the 
prophets’ consciousness was their sudden inexplicable foreboding of the 
approaching catastrophe, and from this followed, as they inquired into 
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the cause of the judgment, their awakening to the absolute righteous- 
ness of God and the sinfulness of their people.” 

That the process could not have been reversed, namely, recognition 
of moral depravity, and the nation’s downfall as a result, is to me still 
more evident from the fact that often the prophets are so overwhelm- 
ingly certain of the destruction they announce that neither repentance 
nor anything else can avert the catastrophe (Jer. 9:10), which could 
not have been the case had the idea of doom been the result of a cogni- 
tion of Israel’s sin, for then it would follow that when the sin is 
removed, the punishment would be removed. 

It becomes evident, therefore, provisionally at least, that the pro- 
phetic call was nothing but the moment in which the prophet became 
conscious of that sudden, inexplicable and awful premonition of the 
nation’s imminent fall. 

As in most cases, however, the exception proves the rule, so here, 
the truth that the prophetic call is a psychological experience of so pro- 
found a nature that a new, awakened life is the result, is re-enforced 
by the exception that not all prophets receive their call in the form of 
a premonition. 

In the case of Hosea, it seems, the prophetic call came at the moment when a 
light suddenly flashed across his soul, as a result of his love for his faithless wife. 
The awakened life, the bold thought that Jahve’s relation to faithless Israel was 
but an intensified love which he bore his faithless wife was the psychological expe- 
rience that assured Hosea that the very act of wedding such a wife was the express 
order of God, intending thus to teach him the prophetic message to his people. 
‘‘It appears to him afterwards as a divine arrangement, that he had to marry just 


this particular wife, but it seems to him now that even then God had said to him ; 
‘ Take unto thee the wife of Whoredom, and children of Whoredom.’ ~ (Hos. 1:2.) 


Hence, to speak in general terms, the prophetic ‘call’ is the psy- 
chological moment when the prophet becomes suddenly conscious of 
profound truths, on the occasion of the strange phenomenon of pre- 


monition, or some other equally strange and profound psychological 
_ experience. 


CHAPTER II. 
PREMONITION, PRESCIENCE AND PREDICTION. 


That the Old Testament writers believed in the phenomenon of 
prediction is evident from almost every page of the various books. 
Deuteronomy (18: 22) takes the power of prediction as the true test of 
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the prophet’s genuineness. Isaiah (48 : 6-7) seems to indicate that it 
was not calculation of future events but actual prediction that charac- 
terized the prophet. In fact the belief in the power of prediction is 
common to all peoples. Says Brinton: ‘‘The word from the gods is 
clothed under two forms, the Laws and the prophets,—in other terms, 
Precept and Prediction.’’ In every religion, from the most primitive 
to the highest, we find these two modes of divine utterance.”’ 

‘¢The second form of the ‘Word from God’ was when it was 
uttered as a prophecy, a prediction of the future. In this form it ap- 
pears throughout the world under the innumerable aspects of divina- 
tion, oracles, prophetic utterances, forecasts of time to come, second 
sight, clairvoyance and the like.’’ 


Cassandra is supposed to have had the power of prediction but no one believed 
her. Jesus Ananiz ‘“‘four years before the outbreak of the war, and at a time 
when as yet undisturbed ‘peace and prosperity prevailed in Jerusalem, appeared 
there during the Feast of Tabernacles and began of a sudden to cry aloud; A voice 
from sunrise, a voice from sunset, a voice from the four quarters of the earth; a 
voice against Jerusalem and the temple, a voice against bridegroom and bride, a 
voice against the whole people. This was his cry as he went about by day and by 
night through all the streets in the city. He was arrested, beaten, and finally taken 
before Albinus, where he was flogged till his bones were laid bare; all this tor- 
ture he suffered without a groan, but crying out at every stroke of the scourge, 
“Woe to Jerusalem.’? He was thought to bea madman and dismissed. But.for 
the remainder of his life he did not associate or converse with any one ; nor did he 
curse those who beat him, nor thank those who gave him food. His one reply to 
everybody was: ‘‘ Woe to Jerusalem.”’ 

“Similarly, Scipio’s foreboding of the later fate of Rome, and Leibnitz’s utter- 
ance in 1708 to the effect that a great revolution was approaching, left no impres- 
sion whatever on history; they were but the visions of wise}Jmen bearing no fruit in 
the sphere either of politics or religion, whereas the presentiments and predictions 
of the Israelitish prophets stirred up and went hand in hand with a movement 
which, for intensity and persistence and wide-reaching consequences, stands with- 
out parallel in the history of mankind.’’ (Essence of Prophecy, Buttenwieser.) 

Queen Louise’s prediction in 1808, given at length by Schwartzkopff and com- 
pared in every detail with the prophetic predictions, that Prussia will not be 
destroyed but be finally victorious, is another example to the point. Yet another 
example of premonitory dream, well-known among all the hosts of Dr. I. M. 
Wise’s pupils and admirers, may be read in Reminiscences of I. M. Wise, pages 14 to 
15. 

It might be said that this premonitory dream was the result of his feverish 
brain, of his agitated soul, which is fundamentally true, because only he could have 
dreamt that dream ; smaller minds with less thought of Jewish life, with less in- 
terest for the welfare of his people, with less of an indomitable spirit and conquer- 
ing genius could never have dreamed that dream. Not only do I admit this, but I 


emphasize it again and again that all mind phenomena are subjective and indivi- 
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dual, and yet the point of interest here is the fact that occasionally, somehow and 
somewise. some minds can rise to the mountain tops of human history and behold 
events that are not seen in the vale of humdrum existence. 

Not unconscious of the fact that premonition may be rejected as a 
psychological phenomenon by some scholars, I nevertheless am forced 
to accept it as a fact, and I hasten to say that it was just as difficult to 
accept these so-called mystical phenomena as it was to reject some of 
the most cherished orthodox views of my childhood. No scientist has 
much respect for the dogmatic certainty of hide-bound theologians and 
cock-sure thinkers, and yet it never dawns upon half the scientific 
world that it is equally dogmatic to reject the infinite varieties of men- 
tal experiences of countless men and women, and label all these expe- 
riences ‘* Mystic Phenomena’’ and the like, simply because they have 
not all been sworn to before a notary public with college degrees. Now 
all consciousness is mysterious. Mystic beyond all power of description 
is to me the mind phenomenon of those who catch sounds and repro- 
duce them on the piano oron the violin. Mystic to the blind are the quib- 
blings about the beauty of the flower and the sublimity of the mountains. 
Mystic is the whole field of human feeling. Mystic is the supreme emo- 
tion of love, and had we not all experienced this mystic feeling of love, 
we should doubtless confine in the insane asylum all those who spoke 
of, and tried to make plain, their feelings of love. To deny, therefore, 
what thousands upon thousands assert as phenomena of their mental 
life is, to say the least, unscientific and dogmatic. From the volumes 
of evidence I have read, and from the countless greater number which 
are extant and vouched for by men and women of scientific training and 
good sense, and from the evidence of personal friends, relatives and 
acquaintances, whose evidence in all other matters I accept uncondi- 
tionally, I must conclude, I cannot help but conclude, that premoni- 
tion as well as many other so-called mystic phenomena are undisputed 
and indisputable facts of the human mind. 

This explanation I offer for my acceptance of the fact of premoni- 
_ tion as a mental experience, as well as for the other psychic phenomena 
with which the rest of this thesis will deal. 


Psychology of Premonition. 


The results of modern psychological studies show us that we are but 
now beginning to understand something of the infinite mystery of human 
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mind. No one has as yet been able to grasp, or in any way clearly per- 
ceive, ‘‘mind-substance,’’ nor has any one been so presumptuous as 
to say what are the limits of mind phenomena. Even that greatest of 
all mind certainties, namely, ‘the ego,’”’ J think, therefore J am, is 
slipping away, as I believe, when we contemplate double and multiple 
personalities as presented with scholarly force by ! Binet in his Altera- 
tions of Personality. We can no longer say J think J am, J perceive 
J am immortal; for well might we pause to ask, which is the J in the 
several equally real and potent egos of double, triple, or multiple per- 
sonalities in physically one human being? Why is it my friend listens 
attentively to the sweet sounds of the distant music while I perceive 
nothing? Why is it that I see yonder mountain clearly and distinctly, 
while my friend wonders what there can be out yonder beyond the 
range of his vision that I see? It is simply that one mind may be better 
adjusted than another to catch the vibrations of the universe. Every 
one knows that the dog barks at the approach of a stranger long before 
a human being becomes conscious of such approach. One man says: 
‘It will rain to-day because my corns hurt me.’’ I laugh at him be- 
cause I am conscious of no approaching rain, and yet his pain is real to 
him, and whenever the changes in atmospheric pressure are such as they 
are before approaching rain, he feels it in the pain of his corn. I say 
again there is an adjustment of the individual mind to the universal 
conditions which I possess not. A very excellent example of finer ad- 
justment of individual consciousness to universal conditions I have 
culled from an article of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, in the Literary Digest 
of March 17, 1906. 


‘‘A perfectly normal lad I once saw, possessed the power of distinguishing by 
smell the handkerchiefs of the family after they had been washed and ironed. I 
made a personal test of this lad’s power to pick out by their odor from a heap of 
clean handkerchiefs mine and those of others, the latter belonging to his father 
and mother. 

‘‘T have seen a woman who can distinguish by mere odor the gloves worn by 
relatives or friend. This lady, who likes cats as pets, is able to detect by its odor 
the presence of a cat when I and others cannot.” 

‘“These remarks prepare us to consider the means by which certain persons 
are aware of the nearness of the unseen cats and are thus thrown into a state of 
agitation and general nervousness. They are usually not conscious of the unseen 
cat as odorous. 

“Tt seems to me possible that either they smell the cat too slightly to be able 


1 Binet, Alfred : Alterations of Personality. N. Y., Appleton, 1896. 
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to define the odor or else receive an olfactory impression of which they are not 
conscious as an odor, but only in the form of such symptoms as the visible cat 
would also evoke. 

“To be influenced by an olfactory impression, of which (as odor) the subject 
rests unconscious, may seem a hypothesis worthy of small respect and beyond power 
of proof. Nevertheless, it seems to me reasonable. There are sounds beyond the 
hearing of certain persons. If they ever cause effects we do not know. There are 
rays of which we are not conscious, as light or heat or except through the effects 
to which they give rise. There may be olfactory emanations distinguished by some 
as odors and by others felt, not as odors, but only in their influential results on 
nervous systems unusually susceptible. No other explanation seems to me avail- 
able.” 


Premonition, therefore, as I conceive it, is simply an intuition, an 
instinctive cognition of future events. As everything happens by law, 
through cause and effect, premonition is simply the finer adjustment of 
the individual mind to the universal mind, or universal conditions, or 
universal cause and effect. The rudimentary form of premonition I 
find to be in all the simplest instinctive knowings and adjustment of 
present conditions to future conditions, as when the dog and the fox 
‘¢ exhibit a well-marked anticipation of future events, in hiding food to 
be eaten hereafter: ’’! more clearly even, and more intuitively and 
instinctively, when some animals, as is said, grow a heavier fur before 
the approach of a heavy winter. Call you this instinct, nature? I 
shall not deny it; I have no intention of calling a premonition of the 
highest kind, such as those of the prophets and others cited above, 
contra-natural, they are in every sense natural, the unexplained, yet 
vaguely comprehensible phenomena of the human mind. In view of 
the nescience of science as to the limits of mind phenomena, and in 
view of the knowledge of finer, more delicate adjustments of some 
minds to infinite mind, who will say what are the limits and the possi- 
bilities of human mind for catching the vibrations of infinite mind ? 
As Brinton has well put it: ‘*who dare measure the height and the 
depth of the sub-conscious intelligence? It draws its knowledge from 
sources which elude scientific search, from the strange powers which 
we perceive in insects and other animals, almost, but not wholly, oblit- 
erated in the human line of organic descent; and from others, now 
merely nascent or embryonic, new senses, destined in some far-off won 


to endow our posterity with faculties as wondrous to us as would be 
sight to the sightless. 


1 Fiske, John: Outlines of cosmic philosophy. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 1908. v. 2, p. 84. 
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‘« More than this: the teachings of the severest science tell us that 
Matter is, in its last analysis, Motion, and that motion is nought less 
than Mind; and who dare deny that in their unconscious functions our 
minds may catch some overtones, as it were, from the harmonies of the 
Universal Intelligence thus demonstrated by inductive research, and 
vibrate in unison therewith? ’’ 

I repeat, therefore, that Premonition is the delicate intuitive adjust- 
ment of human mind for catching the distance vibrations, or ‘+ over- 
tones,’’ of the operations of the universe. 


COA PETER IIT: 
REVELATION. THE WorD oF Gop. 


Revelation is a fact believed in by all peoples, from the lowest to the 
highest. The cormer-stone of every creed on earth is the corollary, 
‘*to wit, the direct communion between the human and the divine 
mind, between man and God.’’ Brinton continues: ‘‘ Prophets and 
shamans, evangelists and Indian medicine-men, all claim, and all claim 
with honesty, to be moved by the god within, the deus in nobis, and to 
speak the word of the Lord!’’ ‘* There is no other element in them in 
which all join with like unanimity. From the rudest to the ripest they 
echo the verse of the evangelist philosopher when he wrote: ‘In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
is God.’ ”’ 

The highest teachings of them all are expressed in the formula: 
‘‘And the word of the Lord came saying—’’ 

We may go back to the earliest forms of the ancient Egyptian relig- 
ion, and we find the doctrine that the man who had learned and could 
pronounce the divine words revealed the god Throth (Thought, Mind) 
by their utterance would be elevated to the god, and be blended with 
him, as one inseparable.’’ 

‘¢The ‘Word of God’ as understood by the worshippers, is the 
kernel and core of every faith on earth. Every religion is, to its vota- 
ries, a revelation. None is so material, none so primitive, as to claim 
any other foundation than the expressed will of divinity. None is so 
devoid of ritual as to lack some means of ascertaining this will.’’ 

That the prophets themselves were firmly convinced they were 
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speaking Jahve's message, we have seen time and again. J eremiah in 
the face of death (26:15) clings to the fact that the message he 
announces is not his own but from God. And the people accepted 
such utterances literally (26:16). 

How, then, are we to understand the certainty of the prophets that 
their words were from God? Surely we cannot believe that God speaks 
as man. We should have to ascribe to Him a body with vocal organs, 
and speech modelled after ours, with our grammatical and rhetorical 
construction. This is the only logical way in which we can conceive 
God as speaking, if we mean it in the sense of human speech. If, on 
the other hand, we say that God speaks in a divine language, audibly 
or otherwise, we must not forget that man can understand nothing but 
human language, that is, speaking psychologically, the language of birds 
and flowers, of nature and God, to become intelligible to man, must be 
translated into, or conveyed in, terms of human consciousness. 
Maimonides (87) says: ‘‘ When we are told that God addressed the 
prophets and spoke to them, our minds are merely to receive a notion 
that there is a Divine Knowledge to which the prophets attain; we are 
to be impressed with the idea that the things which the prophets com- 
municate to us come from the Lord, and not altogether the products of 
their own conceptions and ideas.”’ 

Note that even Maimonides observed ‘‘ not altogether the products 
of their own conceptions and ideas.’’ We must not forget that no 
matter what we accept Revelation to have been, the fact is irrefutable 
that the form in which prophetic revelations have reached us is the 
peculiar product of each individual prophet. That is to say, the 
prophet received the revelation and then clothed it in his own words, 
in all the art of the poet and orator, interpreting the message according 
to the best of his ability. Thus it could easily be shown that the poetie 
imagery, the sonorous rhythm, the grandeur and sublimity of express- 
ion depends in each case upon the vigor of the individual prophet’s 
mind, upon the peculiar genius of each one, while, as is natural, the 
figures of speech, similes, and illustrations, of each prophet are drawn 
from the scenes and experiences of his everyday life which are most 
familiar to him. 

Revelation, as I conceive it, therefore, is a sudden mysterious 
awareness of an inflow of thought, an inundation of spirit, an awaken- 
ing of mind, seemingly from unaccountable sources, and therefore be- 
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lieved to be from not natural channels through supernatural agency. 

When we speak of thought flashing across our mind we experience 
the same phenomenon that the prophets experienced when receiving 
what we call a revelation: no thought will flash across our minds unless 
we are thinking people, and then the flashes will be along the lines of 
our thoughts and interests. The prophets could never have received 
revelations unless they had been busied with the subjects of their reve- 
lations. The psychology of the prophets’ revelation is explicable on 
the theory of the prophetic call as outlined above. These prophets 
were shaken to the very depths of mind and soul by the terrible pre- 
monition of Israel’s destruction. This was God’s call to prophetic 
office. They then devoted themselves with all the powers of their 
genius to the call of God, and hence revelations followed as a result of 
profound thought. Once awakened to the highest pitch of mental 
activity, as those prophets must have been by the thought of the awful 
doom overhanging their people, contemplation wrought the profound 


results in religious, social and political matters which the mind of genius 
was capable of. 


Perhaps the best way of getting at this subject of revelation is to contemplate 
a hypnotized subject to whom it was suggested that he do a certain thing in his 
normal state, days or weeks after the hypnotization. The subject awakes and 
nothing is said or done of what has been suggested, and the subject himself is not 
aware of any impression in his general stream of consciousness until the suggested 
time there is an ‘‘uprush”’’ from the subliminal consciousness to consciousness 
itself, and the subject then does or says what has been all this time a suggestion in 
his mind of which, however, because below the threshold of consciousness, his 
mind was not aware. 

Revelation is some such ‘‘uprush’’ of impressions from the sub- 
jective mind to the objective mind, or from below the threshold of 
consciousness to consciousness itself. And as in the evolution of the 
physical life each body is the effect of countless accumulations and 
modifications during infinite eons of time, and as there are in almost 
every individual special outcroppings of physical characteristics, such 
as shape of nose, fingers, diseased stomach, color of eyes and innumer- 
able others from past generations, so in the evolution of the human 
mind or soul there are first the general accumulated and evolved or ‘‘a 
priori’’ faculties and conditions, and secondly,—and this is something 
which no psychologist so far as I know, except G. Stanley Hall, has ever 
hinted at,—there are often these ‘‘uprushes”’ of countless generations 
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of soul life. It is this occasional uprush into consciousness, I feel 
strongly inclined to believe, of ideas, predispositional view-points, im- 
pressions, characteristics, in general faculties of infinite eons in the 
past processes of evolution that has made philosophers and poets of all 
ages speak and sing of transmigration of soul, consciousness of past 
states, ‘‘ trailing clouds of glory do we come,”’ and all similar convic- 
tions that we have either been here before or have come from above 
with faint recollections of experiences in another state or other states. 
As Tennyson has beautifully said : 


‘‘ Moreover something is or seems, 
That touches me with mystic gleams, 
Like glimpses of forgotten dreams— 


Of something felt, like something here ; 
Of something done, I know not where ; 
Such as no language may declare.”’ 

Now, then, while it may not be possible for me to formulate at 
present any satisfactory definition of revelation, | am convinced that 
such a definition must. be sought in this yet unexplained field of psy- 
chology. 

Revelation, then, is profound thought, the result of deliberation 
after intense mental excitement, such as may cause an ‘‘uprush”’ of 
the soul’s contents into consciousness, a psychological experience of 
extraordinary intensity similar to that described as ‘+ Prophetic Call.” 
The intense psychological experience, coming with a force never before 
experienced makes it certain that it is the hand of God in visitation, 
and the clearness and profundity of thought make it equally certain 
that the result is a revelation from God. In the ultimate analysis our 
minds are impressed by infinite mind for ‘‘ trailing clouds of glory do 
we come,’’ and the contents of all mental experiences are therefore 
from God, the re-wording, however, is ours. 


CHAPTER IV. DREAM; VISION AND AUDITION; ECSTASY. 
(A.) PsycHoLogy or DREAMS AS RELATED TO PROPHECY. 


The whole subject of dreams can be made clear in a few words. It 
has been shown by Ribot that all sensations can be resensed or refelt, 
not all by all people, however. Very few, for instance, can resense the 
sense of taste. Visual impressions are most easily reproduced. Be- 
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cause the sense of sight is the most highly developed, the one most 
active in filling the mind with psychological content in waking states, 
it is therefore the one most operative in sleeping states, in dreams. In 
spite of all hasty observations to the contrary, as when one affirms that 
his dreams contained elements that were never in his consciousness in 
waking states, it may be shown that the mind in sleep can dream, that 
is, reproduce only those impressions that have reached it in waking 
states, through regular channels of sense perceptions. 

If there is any doubt of this, it must disappear when we consider 
the following facts discussed in! Joseph Jastrow’s Fact and Fable in 
Psychology. One born without legs or arms, never dreams of them, 
while one who has lost either legs or arms, or both, continues to dream 
of them as before. 


Of 58 cases of total blindness, 32 of which have become blind before the fifth 
year, not one sees in dreams. Of six persons who became blind between the years 
of five and seven, four dream of seeing, two dream seldom and vaguely, and two 
never dream of seeing. Of twenty cases who became blind after the seventh year, 
all see in dreams. These cases show that when vision has become part of con- 
sciousness, and the impressions are strong enough, as they are after very early age, 
the dreams reproduce the impressions. Still more conclusive is the example of 
Laura Bridgeman quoted by Jastrow from an unpublished manuscript of G. Stanley 
Hall. Light and hearing are absent from her waking states, and hence they are 
always absent from her dreams. More than this as the actual motor sensations are 
the only ones through which she communicates with her fellow beings, these 
are the only ones operative in her dreams. This is proven by the fact that when 
she dreams of the approach of an enemy, say an animal, she awakens with sudden- 
ness and fright, because, while in the case of those endowed with sight and hearing 
such a dream does not often startle, since the approach of the animal or enemy is 
conveyed through those avenues of sight and hearing long before the enemy is near, 
in her case she is conscious of such approach only through the tactual sense, that 
is, when the enemy is actually upon her, and hence the awaking with a sudden 
start and fright in case of such dreams.? 


Hence we note the first conclusion as regards prophetic dreams, 
namely, prophetic dreams as non-prophetic dreams, are conditioned ab- 
solutely by the content of the dreamer’s consciousness,*® which content 
in all cases is again conditioned by psychological experiences through 


1 Jastrow, Joseph: Fact and Fable in Psychology. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1900. ; 

2For other examples proving the same thing see Sleep, by Manacéine, M. de. 
London, Scott, 1897. p. 254. 

8 Bearing in mind, however, the full meaning, “the content of consciousness”’ as 
indicated in the last chapter on Revelation. 
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regular avenues of sense and perception. In other words, concepts in 
the waking as well as in the sleeping state depend upon percepts. 

Note further that! ‘+an injury done to any part of an organism is 
apt to give rise to appropriate dream-images. In this way very slight 
disturbances, which could hardly disturb waking consciousness, may 
make themselves felt during sleep. Thus for example, an incipient 
toothache has been known to suggest that the teeth are being ex- 
tracted. . . . It is this fact which justifies writers in assigning a 
prognostic character to dreams. ’’ 

Heraclitus has already observed that in waking states we have all a 
common world, while in sleep we have each a world of our own. While 
the prophets, therefore, move and live in the common world around 
them, in their sleep they move and live in the world that had been 
revealed to them through the prophetic call. This becomes still more 
clear when we consider that feeling, as some writers believe, is the 
great and even exclusive cause of dreams. ‘‘If feelings of distress 
occupy the mind, distressing images will have the advantage in the 
struggle for existence which goes on in the world of mind as well as in 
the world of matter.’’ And since, furthermore, ‘‘ the rays of the sun 
or the moon are answerable for many of the dreams of celestial glory 
which persons of highly religious temperament are said to experience,”’ 
it becomes plain how these prophets in their own private world of 
dream, moved by the promptings of their intense feelings, saw the 
glorious splendor of the heavens and heard the things nearest their 
hearts, and how the incipient imagination, unobserved in waking life, 
intensified by their almost inconceivably intense patriotic and pious 
feelings, gave rise to those vivid prophetic dreams which were so real- 
istic that they could be interpreted in only one way, namely, as Revela- 
tions, direct communications from God. 

Spencer shows? how among all ancient peoples, with no explanation 
of psychological laws, with no words even to designate these phenomena, 
there could be and there was no other conclusion than that the individ- 
ual soul in sleep left the body and visited the scenes, and encountered 


1Tllusions, a psychological study by James Sully, pp. 146-7. N, Y., Appleton, 
1882. 

*Spencer, Herbert: Principles of Sociology. N. Y., Appleton, 1904. Vol. 1 
Chap. X. ' ce 
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the experiences, of his dreams.1_ Now while I am a great hero-wor- 
shipper, and am carried away with youthful enthusiasm by the grandeur 
and sublimity of the prophets’ character and work, I cannot help ob- 
serving that they were, in spite of their unmatched religious genius, 
after all, but children of their age, and their dreams, caused as above 
indicated, were to them as real as they were to all. peoples. They 
could, therefore, say with all the sincerity of their sincere nature, and 
without even the slightest suspicion of doubt, that God hath showed 
them and hath spoken to them all that they saw and heard in their 
dreams. 

The conclusion is therefore evident, in the second place, that the 
prophets’ great mental agitation, primarily as a result of the prophetic 
eall, and secondarily as a result of the awakened life that followed, 
gave rise to countless incipient fears and hopes which worked themselves 
out in more or less distinct and elaborate dreams, often of a prognostic 
character. 

But, it may be objected, how is it that ordinary dreams contain no 
great revelation of truth, quite on the contrary, are often very foolish 
and far from any conception of truth, while the prophetic dreams 
recorded in their books reveal a mass of ethical, religious and socio- 
logical truth of the highest and profoundest nature? 

Modern psychology has made it plain that cerebral activity is con- 
stantly going on beneath the threshold of consciousness. I may illus- 
trate very simply as follows: I sit and read, suddenly I feel a shooting 
pain in my leg, that is, I become conscious of a pain and localize it in 
my leg. Now some process has been going on for sometime to cause 
the disorder that gave rise to the pain, and something has been recorded 
of that process in the central organ, but the record was beneath the 
threshold of consciousness, and I was unaware. When the impression 
became strong enough, I was made conscious of the disorder and felt 
the pain. Or, again, I hear the sound of approaching music; as the 
music draws nearer, or I draw nearer to it, the sounds become clearer 
and clearer. Now all this time the music has been playing the vibra- 
tions have made some kind of impression on my brain, but I was not 
aware of it until the intensity of the vibrations brought the impressions 


10f. Rohde, E. Psyche. Freiburg, Molor, 1890. pp. 58 ff. where he shows the 
same phenomena among the Greeks. 
Relig. Jour. Psych.—4 
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above the subliminal consciousness to consciousness itself. These im- 
pressions on the brain that are below the threshold are as real as those 
registered above the line, but our directing activity in the waking state 
takes no notice of them in exactly the same way as it takes no notice of 
countless other impressions that are not in the immediate stream of 
conscious activity. In a hypnotized subject we see the same law exhibi- 
ted... It is usually supposed that the hypnotized subject on awaking 
has no knowledge of any of the suggestions made to him during sleep, 
but it has been shown by many experimenters that although he is not 
aware of any impressions that may have been made on his subjective 
mind, his hand without his knowledge often writes those impressions 
on the Planchette table, thus showing that impressions may and do 
exist in the human mind even though consciousness itself in the waking 
state takes no notice of them. During sleep, however, when the reins 
of consciousness are loose, that is when the power of holding attention 
and directing is relaxed, all these impressions may rise and flow into 
the stream of the dream-image. 

How association of ideas, even in dreams, from physical conditions 
or biological conditions, not yet known to the conscious mind, may take 
place, the following example will illustrate : 

‘‘A man who had spent some time in Egypt and there suffered severely from 
inflammation of the eyes, some ten years later after he had long been living in 
another country, began to dream every night of different places in Egyptand scenes 
of his old life in that country. He was absolutely unable to explain the strange 
frequency of these Egyptian dreams which continued persistently. Atlast inflamma- 
tion of the eyes showed itself which served to explain the dream. It was evident 
that for some time the premonitory systems of the disease had existed although un- 
perceived in the waking state, and hence by force of association the sensation of 
discomfort from the eyes produced dream-images of the old life in Egypt where 
- the previous attack of inflammation had taken place.” 

Nearly everybody has had the experience, when working or thinking 
on some profound subject, or after some great nervous strain, that his 
subconscious mind, or subjective mind, as many call consciousness be- 
low the threshold, has worked out the problem or solved the difficulty 
more profoundly than he could have done in the waking state! because 


1 The opposite of this is also true and proves again the truth of the above con- 
clusions. (Cf. Manacéine, Sleep. p. 271. ‘*The more uncultured and confined a 


man’s mind is the more his dreams are marked by the illogical, uncouth and rudi- 
mentary character.”’ 
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the subconscious mind can seize upon all the recorded knowledge as 
data for the solution.! 

On this subject Brinton has the following to say: ‘‘ By far the 
majority of the impressions on our senses leave no trace in conscious 
recollection, although they are stored in the records of the brain ; that 
what seems lost to memory, still lingers in its recesses; and that mental 


action is constantly going on and reaching results, wholly without our 
knowledge. 


‘The psychologist calls this process by the terms ‘ unconscious 
celebration,’ or ‘psychic automatism.’ It is the function of the ‘ sub- 
liminal consciousness,’ or, for short, the ‘ sub-consciousness.’ Not 
only is it common, it is constant, and the results of this unperceived 
labor of our minds is often far more valuable than those of our intelli- 
gent efforts. The most complex mechanical inventions, the most im- 
pressive art-work of the world, even the most difficult mathematical 
solutions, have been attained through this unknown mechanism of 
mind. They seem real inspirations, but we may be sure that the mind 
through long conscious effort had been storing the material and laying 
the foundation for the perfect edifice which sprang so magically into 
existence. ”’ 

A third conclusion, therefore, concerning prophetic dreams becomes 
evident, it is this: The prophets considered their dreams as direct 
revelations from Jahve, and well might they so consider them, for in 
them, through wide knowledge, overpowering experience, concentrated 
passion and undivided attention, they became conscious of truths so 
profound, of solutions of religion, of state and society so far-reaching 
and sublime, that they themselves were startled at the results and felt 
with sincere piety: Not unto me, O Lord, but unto Thee, belongs all 


glory.” 


1Numerous examples of this kind of profound results obtained during sleep 
may be found in Hudson’s The Law of Psychic Phenomina. Chicago, McClurg, 1893, 
and still more numerous are the examples of the Psychological Res. Soc. 
2James, William: Principles of Psychology, N. Y., Holt, 1902. Vol. 2, p. 367. 
“Tf focalization of brain activity be the fundamental fact of reasonable thought, we 
see why intense interest or concentrated passion makes us think so much more 
truly and profoundly.” 
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(B) PsycHoLocy oF VISION AND AUDITION IN RELATION TO 
PROPHECY. 


Vision has sometimes been classified with dreams, sometimes with 
the waking states, in reality, however, vision is a phenomenon of the 
human mind in the waking state, just before falling asleep. These 
waking visions are by no means as rare occurrences as many seem to 
believe. I have discussed the subject of vision with two prominent 
physicians, students of psychology both, one from San Francisco and 
one from Albuquerque, and both assured me that they had often seen 
most realistic visions just before falling asleep. 

External means are often used to bring about those coveted visions, 
especially among primitive people, where they were considerd the sure 
gift of the gods. Speaking of this phenomena among the Greeks 
Rohde says (Vol. 2, pp. 16-17): 


‘‘Die Schauer der Nacht, die Musik, namentlich jene phrygischen Floeten, 
derem Klangen die Griechen die Kraft zuschrieben, die Hoerer ‘ des Gotten voll’ zu 
machen, der wirbelnde Tanz: dies alles konnte in geeigneten Naturen wirklich 
einen Zustand visionaerer Ueberreizung hervorbringen, in dem die Begeisterten 
alles ausser sich sahen was sie in.sich dachten und vorstellten. Berauschende Get- 
raenke, deren Genusse die Thraker sehr ergeben waren, mochten die Erregung 
erhoehen, vielleicht auch der Rauch gewisser Samenkoreer, durch den sie, wie die 
Skythen und Massagenten, sich zu beraushen wussten. Man weiss ja, wie noch 
jetzt im Orient der Haschischrausch Visionaere macht und Verzueckungen erregt. 
Die ganze Natur ist dem Verzueckten verwandelt.”’ 

In New Mexico there are Indians of whose practice of inducing these won- 
derful visions by means of drugs called mesquito beans or mescal button (anhalo- 
nium Lewinii) I have read several accounts. ‘: With wide open eyes they (all 
primitive peoples) see spectres and apparitions such as are not unknown, but.are 
ever growing scarcer, in civilized lands. These waking visions are assiduously 
cultivated, and become, as I have already said, the chief bond between man and 
divinity.” 

In this connection James says: ‘‘ Nitrous oxide and ether, especially nitrous 
oxide, when sufficiently diluted with air, stimulate the the mystical consciousness 
in an extraordinary degree. Depth beyond depth of truth seem revealed to the in- 
haler. This truth fades out, however, or escapes at the moment of coming to; and 
if any words remain over in which it seems to clothe itself, they prove to be the 
veriest nonsense. Nevertheless, the sense of profound meaning having been there 
persists ; and I know more than one person who is persuaded that in the nitrous 
oxide trance we have a genuine metaphysical revelation.” 

There is another kind of vision of which numerous examples are cited by the 
psychic research societies, and of which I have heard many cases seen by friends, 
acquaintances and by my own father, namely, a vision of events or scenes about to 
happen or just passed, as when a child was run over by a team of horses and killed 
and the scene was seen by the child’s sick mother in a vision, or when some one 
about to die was seen dead in a vision by some one else. 
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Since, then, vision is so common an occurrence, there is no reason to 
doubt that the prophets occasionally had visions in the real sense as 
they themselves described them, not in any figurative or poetic sense as 
some scholars believe. 

That these visions so vivid and full of mystery should have been 
taken by the prophets in a literal sense as induced by God, and de- 
scribed by ‘‘ thus Jahve showed me,’’ was not at all surprising ; in fact 
we should have been more surprised had they not been so taken, for even 
to-day, men of more than ordinary education find no other satisfactory 
explanation for these and other mind phenomena than that they are 
caused by spirits. Witness all the great hosts of spiritualists and the 
countless intelligent men and women who daily believe to hold inter- 
course with, or believe themselves influenced by, invisible spirits. A 
very remarkable case is recorded by Spencer (Sociology, Vol. 1, p. 787 
ff.) of F. G. Flea, the Shakespearean scholar, surely of more than average 
intelligence, who finds such visions induced by spirits. 

Of the first kind of vision named above, Ezekiel gives us the finest 
example with most elaborate coloring in the first three chapters of his 
book ; and his vision was due, as Klostermann’s thorough investigations 
show to a pathological condition of his mind caused by catalepsy. Nor 
is it in any wise degrading to the prophet to say that so grand a vision 
was due to catalepsy. The fact remains nevertheless, according to 
Ezekiel’s own description of his symptoms, and from a religious stand- 
point we can but say with Orelli: ‘‘auch so ist dann natuerlich die 
Krankheit als ein gottgeordenetes Mittel zum Zweck der Weissagung 
anzusehen.’’ 

Here belong also the visions of the other prophets. When Zacha- 
riah, for example continually repeats the expression ‘‘I lifted my 
eyes and saw,’’ he evidently means nothing more than that with his 
mind’s eye he saw the visions he described, and which were unques- 
ably of a highly realistic and vivid nature. 

The second class of visions, those in which one sees as actually 
present future and distant scenes and events, is also mentioned by the 
prophets, and here, too, there is no need of considering those visions in 
any but a literal sense. When Jeremiah for example (14: 18) says: 
‘« Tf I go into the field, then behold the slain with the sword. And if 
I enter into the city, then behold them that are sick with famine,” he 
evidently means that literally, and there is no reason, from what we 
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have seen of the possibility of prognostic visions and dreams, to take it 
in any other sense. 

I am convinced, therefore, that the prophetic visions like other 
visions are a species of mental illusion, due sometimes to the high men- 
tal activity and profound interest of the prophet, sometimes, perhaps, 
to external stimulus, and again to pathological conditions of mind as in 
the cataleptic state of Ezekiel, but always, it must be emphasized, built 
up from the elements already existing in the prophet’s consciousness. 
As little as the born blind can dream of visions of light, and as little as 
the born deaf can dream auditory dreams, so little can any man, 
whether prophet or poet, see visions that contain aught that is not com- 
pounded of the elements that have reached the mind through the regu- 
lar avenues of sense and perception. 

It must be emphasized again that impressions may exist in the mind 
without the person’s recollection or knowledge even of having received 
those impressions, but nothing which is not part of the contents of the 
mind can combine in dream or vision images, unless as stated before 
the person has the power, to me as yet imperfectly comprehensible, of 
seeing distant scenes, and if he has such power, his vision discloses to 
him only what each can see for himself if he goes nearer within the 
radius of vision. 

Now as to prophetic audition, the case is similar to that of vision. 
The auditory nerves are less employed in conveying impressions to con- 
sciousness than the optic nerves, and, therefore, the impressions being 
fewer, the cases of self-excited, or centrally excited audition impress- 
ions are naturally fewer than the cases of self-excited vision centres. 
I again reject the theory of poetic phraseology in cases of prophetic 
audition, but take it literally when the prophet says he heard the voice 
of God, for every one has had similar audition experiences, or at least 
knows of others who have had such experiences. 

We all know these phenomena more or less. We have sometimes 
heard melodies or sometimes a voice calling us by name in the absence 
of any exterior sound. All such phenomena are the results of the sub- 
jective activity of the audition apparatus, while the same phenomena 
are observed in all the other sensory spheres.! 


1“ Sleep.’? Manacéine. 
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Now then in the cases where a person hears the voice of a friend or 
relative in distress or about to die, the explanation may be something 
like this: Just as in wireless telegraphy one instrument will catch at a 
great distance the vibrations sent by another, which is attuned to the 
same pitch, so from a physiological standpoint it may be that the instru- 
ment of one brain is so attuned to that of another, especially among 
nearest kin, that the vibrations sent out by the one will be caught by 
the other even when a great distance apart. I offer this simply as a 
suggestion, not as a scientific explanation of the matter. While in the 
case of prophetic audition, I believe an explanation must be sought in 
the centrally excited cerebral cells. The prophet, it must be remem- 
bered, was the national preacher. He spoke aloud to himself and to 
others the message nearest his heart. His mind was agitated and 
thoroughly impressed with his subject, and under these circumstances 
it is easily seen how the brain-cells most repeatedly and passionately 
exercised would, on the slightest provocation, become centrally stimu- 
lated, and the prophet would hear, and this very literally, or perhaps 
re-hear the words impressed on his mind, and thus believe them, he 
could not help but believe them to be the words of God. Add to this 
the fact that these words were often the best and noblest of what the 
prophet thought, felt or spoke, and we can understand how the thoughts 
nearest his heart, when coming to him in audible words, could assure 
him and reassure him in only one thing; that these words are not the 
reflex of his own consciousness, but come direct from God. 

Prophetic vision, therefore, as well as prophetic audition, are sub- 
jective phenomena, usually the result of centrally stimulated cerebral 
impressions, indirectly the result of profound interest and thought, and 
directly, again, the wellspring whence flowed the life-giving waters of 
deep and profound thought. 


(C) PsycHotogy or Ecstasy IN RELATION TO PROPHECY. 


Ecstasy is a phenomenon known to all peoples and believed by all 
to be a state of the human mind in which the human communes with 
the divine. So Rohde: ‘‘In der Ekstasis, der Berfreiung der Seele 
aus der Beengenden Haft des Leibes, ihrer Gemeinschaft mit dem 
Gotte, wachsen ihr Kraefte zu, von denen sie in Tagesleben und durch 
den Leib gehemmt nichts weiss. Wie sie jetzt frei als Geist mit Geis- 
ten verkehrt, so vermag sie auch, von der Zeitlichkeit befreit, zu sehn, 
was nur Geisteraugem erkennen, das zeitlich und oertlich Enfernte.”’ 
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As definite examples of persons who were especially gifted with deep insight 
through ecstatic vision, Rohde mentions Aristias (p. 92); Epimenides of Crete 
(p. 96-97) and others. 

A most striking example of ecstasy, with vision and illumination and all the 
rest, is one experienced by Dr. Bucke who has, after the experience, made a great 
study of the phenomenon of ecstasy among others. I quote froma number of other 
experiences cited by James in his chapter on Mysticism. ‘‘I had spent the evening 
in a great city, with two friends, reading and discussing poetry and philosophy. 
We parted at midnight. I hada long drive ina hansom to my lodging. My mind, 
deeply under the influence of the ideas, images, and emotions called up by the 
reading and talk, was calm and peaceful. I was ina state of quiet, almost passive 
enjoyment, not actually thinking, but letting ideas, images, and emotions flow of 
themselves, as it were; through my mind. All at once, without warning of any 
kind, I found myself wrapped in a flame-colored cloud. For an instant I thought 
of fire, an immense conflagration somewhere close by in that great city; the néxt, 
I knew the fire was within myself. Directly afterward there came upon me a sense 
of exultation, of immense joyousness, accompanied or immediately followed by an 
intellectual illumination impossible to describe. Among other things, I did not 
merely come to believe, but I saw that the universe is not composed of dead matter, 
but is, on the contrary, a living Presence ; I became conscious in myself of eternal 
life. It was not a conviction that I would have eternal life, but a consciousness 
that I possessed eternal life then ; I saw that all men are immortal ; that the cosmic 
order is such that without any peradventure all things work together for the good 
of each and all; that the foundation principle of the world, of all the worlds, is 
what we call love, and that the happiness of each and all is, in the long run, abso- 
lutely certain. The vision lasted a few seconds and was gone; but the memory of 
it and the sense of the reality of what it taught has remained during the quarter of 
a century which has since elapsed. I knew that what the vision showed was true. 
I had attained to a point of view from which I saw that it must be true. That 
view, that conviction, I may say that consciousness, has never, even during periods 
of deepest depression, been lost.” 


We conclude, therefore, that whenever the subject becomes oblivi- 
ous of the surrounding world and devotes himself with ‘long-sustained 
contemplation’ to any one subject the result is ecstasy, the same phe- 
nomenon which many people to-day are practicing as a result of the 
importation of Indian philosophy under various names, especially under 
the name Yogi philosophy. Most of the so-called ‘ higher thought’ 
writers of whom the number is legion have absolutely nothing to offer 
by way of getting at truth, health, insight, inspiration, and all the rest 
of it, except this relaxation of all thought and action and the contem- 
plation of one subject, until the result attained shall be divine union of 
individual mind with universal mind, the highest attainment of truth 
and well being. If this is believed and practiced to-day, to an extent 
that one, who has not been among people of untrained scientific habits 
but of more than ordinary intelligence, can hardly imagine, how can we 


4 
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wonder, especially since it is an importation from the east and practiced 
by most orientalists, that the Hebrew prophets too, children of their 
age and time, gifted with the highest powers of mind and soul and with 
the secrets of attaining to that highest, should have indulged in ecstasy 
and seen visions and heard voices, and believed them, nay knew absolutely 
and unmistakably that these were the means of God to reveal truth. 
There could be no other explanation ; there is, at bottom, no other ex- 
planation yet. 

There is, therefore, no necessity for supposing, as many scholars do, 
as most scholars do,! that ecstasy is not a characteristic of the Hebrew 
prophets, or at any rate, a phenomenon of rare occurrence. It seems 
to me such accounts of the prophetic activity are the results of an over- 
zealous religious piety and an under zealous respect for psychological 
laws. Vision and audition are not possible without some degree of 
ecstasy, nay revelation, the direct intuition of truth of a high order, 
such as the prophets under any or all theories must be credited with is 
actually impossible without some degree of ecstasy.” 

Why then make the distinction between the Hebrew prophets and 
other prophets? All things natural are divine, and all things divine 
are natural. True it is that ecstasy of the wild and mad kind was 
seen only in the early stages of Hebrew prophecy when wine and dance 
and music and other external means were used for bringing about this 
state, but the subdued elevated ecstasy due to religious temperament and 
patriotic fervor, due to constant and profound contemplation, was cer- 
tainly the characteristic of the later prophets. 

I conclude, therefore, with Algazali, the Arabian philosopher? 
against most of the scholars I have read, that ‘ whoso knows not 
ecstasy knows prophetism only by name.’ Without ecstasy, revelation, 
vision, audition, dream, are impossible, and vice versa, all these in turn 
produce ecstasy. Ecstasy is usually the spring whence all the other 
prophetic streams flow. ‘The hand of the Lord is upon me’ is an ex- 


1Pprof. S. H. Butcher in the Lit. Dig., Feb. 4, 1905, says: ‘The Delphic priestess 
seized and subdued by an apparently divine possession lifted out of herself in trans- 
port, presents a contrast to the Hebrew prophet whose reason and senses remain 
undisturbed under the stress of inspiration.” Delitsch, System of Biblical Psy., p. 
404, also tries to make this same distinction. 

2See very excellent book by Flagg, W. J.: Yoga. N. Y., Bouton, 1898. 

8 Lewis. G. H.: Biog. Hist. of Phil. N. Y., Appleton, 1880. p. 368 ff. 
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pression of the prophet’s ecstatic state and, therefore, with Morgan! I 
take ecstasy to be ‘‘a religious exhortation of spirit in which the free 
activity of the mind is not suppressed but heightened. Such a state is 
behind vision as a psychological condition.” 


CHARTEREVE 
INSPIRATION. 


We found the prophetic call to be the psychological moment in 
which the prophet became conscious of his life’s mission, and we saw 
that this was a psychological experience of so profourd a nature as to 
awaken the prophet into a new spiritual life and fit him as national 
preacher, teacher, statesman, saviour. We found Premonition to be 
that psychological experience, and we investigated the psychology of 
Premonition. We then found Revelation to be the result of deep, 
profound contemplation, and found that all religious teachers received 
revelations as a result of silent contemplation, usually in retirement 
from all surrounding disturbing influences. As a result of silent con- 
templation came ecstasy, an experience of all religious recluses of which 
ancient civilizations, as well as medizval Europe, furnish countless 
examples. As a result of contemplation or revelation came the Pro- 
phetic Dream with all its wonderful results in soul life;? and as a 
result of Ecstasy came vision and audition with their mysterious effects 
on the spiritual life. 

We now ask what is the psychological experience called inspiration, 
or divine inspiration ? 

From the lowest savage to the highest philosophers of ancient Greece 
the conception of inspiration was that God or some higher powers occa- 
sionally used some men as their instruments through whom they worked, 
or as the mouth-piece through whom they spoke, that is, the inspired 
person did things and uttered thoughts not his own, but God’s. 


Josephus makes Balaam excuse himself to Balak in these words: When the 
spirit of God seizes us, it utters whatsoever sounds and words it pleases without 


1Article, Trance. 


2 Cf. ‘‘Sleep,”’ by M. D. Manacéine, p. 323, where he gives two excellent exam- 
ples of wonderful results of dreams and shows these to be the ‘stuff’ that pro- 
phetic dreams are made of. 
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any knowledge on our part, for when it has come into us, there is nothing in us 
which remains our own.! 


Of Socrates it is said that he was a profoundly religious man, ‘‘A man of that 
bilious, melancholic temperament which has inall times been observed in persons of 
unusual religious fervor, such as is implied in those momentary exaltations of the 
mind which are mistaken for divine visits ; and when the rush of thought came 


upon him with strange warning voices, he believed it was the gods who spoke 
directly to him.’’? 


Thus Philo says of himself : ‘‘ Sometimes, when I have come to my work empty, 
I have suddenly become full; ideas being in an invisible manner showered upon 
me, and implanted in me from on high; so that through the influence of divine in- 
spiration, I have become greatly excited, and have known neither the place in which 
I was, nor those who were present, nor myself, nor what I was saying, nor what I 
was writing, for then I have been conscious of a richness of interpretation, an 
enjoyment of light, a most penetratiug insight, a most manifest energy in all that 
was to be done ; having such effect on my mind as the clearest ocular demonstra- 
tion would have on the eyes.’’8 

To be inspired, then, meant to have the gods breathe their spirit 
into the human being so that he might act more wisely or speak more 
profoundly than at other times. ‘‘ We are now so remote from this 
doctrine of inspiration,’ + says Spencer, ‘‘ as to have difficulty in think- 
ing of it as once accepted literally. Some existing races, as the Tahi- 
tians, do indeed show us, in its original form, the belief that the priest, 
when inspired, ‘ceased to act or speak as a voluntary agent, but moved 
and spoke as entirely under supernatural influence ;’ and so they make 
real to us the ancient belief that prophets were channels for divine 
utterances. 

So Brinton tells us: ‘‘ Prophets and Shamans, evangelists and In- 
dian medicine men, all claim, and claim with honesty, to be moved by 
the God within, the deus in nobis, and to speak the words of the Lord.”’ 

And that this is not meant in any figurative sense we are further 
assured by Brinton that in these inspired seers and priests of all nations 
missionaries of higher faiths have ever found their most resolute foes 
and successful opponents, ‘‘ and this because the shaman has himself 
been face to face with God, has heard his voice, and felt his presence. 
His faith therefore is real, and cannot be shaken by any argument.” 

Apollo also inspires his priests and priestesses by speaking his words 


1§mith, Sir W.: Bible Dictionary, Hartford, Burr, 18—. 

2Lewes’s Biog. Hist., p. 167. 

8 James, W.: Varieties of relig. experience, p. 481. N. Y., Longmans, 1902. 
4Soc.: Vol. 1, 287 ff. 
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through their mouth,! or allows them to see the hidden things of the 
future which, in this inspired state they were able to do. <‘‘Der Gott, 
so war der Glaube,? faehrt in den irdischen Leib oder die seele der 
Priesterin, von ihren Leibe geloest, vernimmt mit Geistersinn die 
goettliche Offenbarungen. Was sie dann mit ‘rasendem Munde’ ver- 
kuendigt, das spricht aus ihr der Gott; wo sie ‘ich’ sagt, da redet 
Apollo von sich und dem was inn betrifft. Was in ihr lebt, denkt und 
redet, so lange sie rast, das ist der Gott selbst.’’ 

We see, then, that inspiration was among all peoples taken to mean 
a process by which God used man as his instrument for doing his work, 
for speaking his words. 

Among the Hebrews, also, the idea of inspiration was that of a divine 
force emanating from God and entering the human being, making him 
thus more skillful in his work, more heroic in action, and more eloquent 
in speech. Thus Israel can speak of skilled workmen as men in whom is 
‘¢ the spirit of God.’’ 

The fact is that certain people in certain pathological conditions of 
mind become so violent and physically powerful that they have always 
been thought to be ‘possessed’ by evil spirits, and men are not 
wanting to-day who can cast out devils and the like. In like manner, 
in certain other pathological conditions, the human mind becomes more 
active, stronger, more penetrating, and in every way more powerful 
than in normal conditions, and at such times the person is also consid- 
ered inspired, that is taken hold of by spirits, this time by beneficent 
spirits, by the divine spirit, by God. 

Most Biblical writers make the distinction that non-Israelitish 
prophets delivered their message, as already mentioned, in a state of 
unconsciousness, while the Isaelitish prophets delivered theirs in the full 
possession of their mental powers. This distinction is entirely gratui- 
tous. Inspiration is the same mental process wherever manifested. 
The distinction, however, that should be made is this: in all early stages 
of mental development, among all nations, and of course among the 
Hebrews as well, inspiration meant the unconscious utterances, in a state 


1¢f. Rohde, Vol. 2, 58 ff. 
2Tbid., 60-61. 
5 Alf. Binet in Alt., of Pers., p. 72, tells of a hypnotized subject, who, similar to 


the possessed or inspired subject, wrote twelve pages of a novel in one hour in the 
hypnotized state. 
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of trance or similar mental state, or sometimes the mad, violent utter- 
ances and actions in certain diseased states of mind; while in higher 
civilizations, as among the higher prophets of Israel, higher in the sense 
of more intellectual and moral, inspiration ceased to be connected with 
those former phenomena, and was taken to mean the no less mysterious 
but the more profund utterances, the more eloquent products of the 
highest activities of the deeply moved, stirred, passionate human soul. 

From what has been said it will easily be seen that divine inspiration 
can never mean that the human ceases at any point to operate and be- 
comes passive in the power of some non-ego, but rather that the human 
rises with all the splendor and pristine glory of its native forces to the 
highest pinnacle of its own power. Were the Infinite One to speak 
through any finite being it were of no avail to Him or to us, we should 
still insist that He speak to us in terms of our own consciousness, in 
our own language, lest it be like the distant roar of the cannon, mighty 
and fearful, but not as intelligible or translatable as the tiniest voice of 
the human babe. Were inspiration a literal speaking of the Infinite 
One through the mouth-piece of the prophets, then all inspired books 
are dictated by the same author, and should bear the same characteris- 
tics of style, rhetoric and language throughout, which, needless to say, 
is not the case; to say nothing of the necessity of presenting us with 
unmistakable ultimate truth, and not with a progression or development 
of truth, as we find. Furthermore, such inspiration should have pre- 
sented predictions literally true in every detail, which, again, is not the 
case with any prophet, of any people, time or clime; neither of Moses 
nor Buddha, neither of Jeremiah nor of Jesus, neither of Swedenborg 
nor of Joan of Arc can it be said that all the inspired utterances, pre- 
dictions and the like are literally true. 

Inspiration, it must therefore be granted, is a highest eloquence 
of thought, speech, or action, a result of the temperament, power, in- 
heritance, energy of genius, under the exhilaration and stimulation of 
some great enthusiasm and mental excitement, an eloquence so far 
above what genius himself is ordinarily capable of that it is easily be- 
lieved to be not his own work, thought or action, but the result of some 
higher power than self. Therefore we shall define inspiration as that 
state of the human mind in which mental activity, accelerated it may 
be externally by means of drugs, wine, music, dance, and the like, or 
subjectively by strong emotion and passionate feeling and interest, is so 
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rapid that in this state of mental energy the mind’s reaction time is 
practically nil, and the subject finds at his command all the conscious 
and unconscious impressions of his mind, and occasionally or often the 
trailing clouds of glorious thoughts from countless generations of soul 
evolution, all of which rises suddenly in majesty to meet the occasion, 
and the result, whether in art, in sculpture, in music or in religion, is 
so profound and beyond the subject’s normal ability as to carry the 
conviction that some mysterious power, the spirit of God, has wrought 
the result through him; and in the ultimate analysis this is literally 
true; for there is no distinction of kind in mind. Human mind and 
divine mind are one mind. Mind is in essence one. If the genius of 
the prophet has channelled a larger stream of mind to turn the machin- 
ery of his being he has been helped in his work by divine mind, by a 
larger stream of divine mind than other men find possible to utilize. 


CONCLUSION. 


Prophecy, as I have shown in the foregoing pages, is a human and 
subjective phenomenon of the mind; divine it is, not only in the nar- 
row sense of superinduced by God, but in the larger and truer sense 
that all phenomena, and, certainly above all conceivable possibility of 
doubt, mind phenomena are divine phenomena, are the manifestations 
of the Infinite One in a literal sense of the word. The subject of 
prophecy to be intelligible to us must be analyzed as a psychological 
process, as has been attempted in this thesis, and since this subject, so far 
as I am aware, has never before been handled entirely from a psychologi- 
cal standpoint, the preceding pages have in most cases dared only to indi- 
cate the direction in which a solution of the problem is to be sought, 
and a comprehensive study begun. It cannot be emphasized too often 
that prophecy is a human process, a mind process, and must be studied 
from a human point of view as a branch of psychology, just as philoso- 
phy, poetry and music are human phenomena and are studied as psy- 
chological processes. 

The reason why prophecy alone of all phenomena has usually been 
excluded from the field of psychology as a branch worthy of the same 
serious investigation as other branches is simply because on the inter- 
pretation of prophecy depend the interpretation of religion, for which a 
supernatural origin has always been sought. Especially sad and bitter is 
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the opposition to this psychological investigation of prophecy from 
orthodox Christian sources, because of the many involved dogmas as to 
the divinity of Jesus, and the predictions of His coming by the Hebrew 
prophets, The time is coming, however, when it will be seen, through 
a new adjustment of finite mind to infinite mind, that the highest ideal 


_ is to be natural, and not supernatural, for to be natural is to be at one 


with the divine; therefore the highest being is a human being, a man, 
for to be a man is to partake in the highest sense of God. 

This Thesis, then, far from destroying or detracting aught from the 
glory and sublimity of the prophetic life, thoughts and earnest devotion 
to a life of oneness with God, simply explains how such a life grows 
and operates, and adds glory and divinity to all human life by showing 
that prophetic life is natural life, and natural life is divine life. 
Scholars are beginning to accept the theory of the omnipresence of con- 
sciousness. To me it is the only conceivable theory of these orderly 
and mathematically exact operations of every particle of the universe. 
In the same identical sense, therefore, in which the flowers and the stars 
reveal themselves to our mind without voice or word, so does the in- 
finite mind reveal his essence and his thoughts to finite mind without 
words or voice but through the inaudible, intangible and invisible 
modes of mind. 


THE EDUCATION AND PROBLEMS OF THE 
PROTESTANT MINISTRY. 


By DAVID SPENCE HILL. 


Fellow in Clark University. 


Af 
INTRODUCTION. 


If one may judge by the amount of discussion recently appear- 
ing in the press upon many of the topics of these pages, our general 
subject is one of paramount interest. The purpose of the undertaking 
is to bring into light and to synthesize facts and theories which thus 
presented may help others to clear up the present religious situation in 
America. Since he indulges in some criticism from the standpoint of 
a layman, the writer may be permitted in the outset to assert his deep 
respect for and his profound sympathy with the men of the ministry 
who are upholding, as best they can, the standard of righteousness. In 
attempting to deal candidly and searchingly with aspects of the subject 
that are far-reaching and that penetrate into so many related fields, it 
is hopeless to avoid oversights and crudities in a work that may be, in 
some respects, pioneer. And not the least difficult task has been to 
avoid conventional modes of expression upon these topics by which it 
is easy to convey unintentional insults to precious sentiments. The 
writer would rather be allied with the rank and file of the ministry than 
with the cynical, hypercritical classes, whether of the ignorant or the 
erudite type, who, immersed in selfishness, lift no hand to lessen the 
burden of struggling humanity. _ 

The pastors are the men doing the effective work of the churches 
and constitute the majority of the ministers. They are not usually 
seminary professors, are not always found in church conferences, and 
seldom are of the class that hang around universities to utilize a desul- 
tory ministerial service for support while they dabble in metaphysics to 
seek a basis for their attenuated faith. The confidence and hope in- 
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volved in this undertaking is addressed to the honest pastors who are 
accomplishing daily, under adverse conditions, work of value to the 
race. And, it may be added, even my most intimate ministerial 
friends are innocent of participation in, or responsibility for, the defects 
of this book. The following pages are condensed from seven chapters 
that I have prepared in investigating the status, problems, life and edu- 
cation of the Protestant ministry in the United States. The subject 
was suggested to me by President G. Stanley Hall to whom I am in- 
debted for constant stimulation. To him and to many others I am 
under obligation, particularly to Dr. W. H. Burnham, for suggestive 
criticism, and to Mrs. Julia Payne Hill for help in preparing manu- 
script. 

The world looks to the ministry for leadership in morals and re- 
ligion. The term minister has various meanings; in the Bible the 
words minister and ministry are used to translate several different 
words, e. g., in the Old Testament (Heb.), shéréth, priestly ministra- 
tion; in the New Testament (Gr.), dcaxovetv, ministration and lowliness ; 
also servant, ixnpérns. Prof. March has arranged more than 100 offices 
under the title. Some of these are: abbot, acolyte, archdeacon, 
beadle, bishop, canon, clerk, clergyman, confessor, curate, dean, dea- 
con, elder, divine, father, friar, priest, revivalist, rabbi, scribe. <A 
catalogue of the offices pertaining to the service of religion among 
primitive, ancient and foreign peoples would be interminable and there 
is necessity of confining arbitrarily the meaning to a specific applica- 
tion. We agree to designate usually by the word minister, a person 
in charge of a Protestant church in the United States, a pastor, and 
particularly of the denominations mentioned in another paragraph. 

Religion is at the basis of the ministerial profession but it is not in- 
cumbent upon us to inquire into the origin of religion, whether it be 
found in ancestor worship, the social instinct, fear, sense of dependence, 
the suggestibility of objects, the unattainable or in supernatural revela- 
tion. We need not agree with the dictum of Herbert Spencer that the 
ministry, as a profession, isa uniform outgrowth of the ancient politico- 
ecclesiastical agency, and with his ghost theory, but it is necessary to 
recognize in all peoples the tendency towards specialization of occupa- 
tion, and we may assume that any convention, law or orthodoxy that 
over-reaches protective and healthful specialization to the complete re- 
pression of individual variation and growth is repugnant to funda- 
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mental instincts, productive of one-sided development and hostile to 
progress of the race. The Rev. H. G. Weston remarks: ‘‘The first 
temptation of the resident of the temple is to suppose that he holds so 
special a relation to God that the laws to which all other human beings 
are subject have no control over him.’’ (40.) The ministry as a pro- 
fession is not a fixed entity and finds development only when not arrested 
or perverted, and its keynote should be adaptation to the largest pos- 
sibilities of the race. 

The external aspects and present status of the religious organiza- 
tions of the United States are revealed in statistics and in published 
opinions. For example, in the Arena (27), a Unitarian clergy- 
man asks the question: <‘‘ Will the Churches Survive?’’ A lawyer asks: 
‘‘ Ought not the Churches to Pass?’’ since, says he, they are clannish, 
church charity brings loss of self respect and the pulpit fails to keep in 
touch with living things. (25.) A Catholic writer attributes to religi- 
ous indifference the alleged tolerance and harmony of the sects. In 
opposition to such adverse comments thousands of ministers and church 
members are optimistic. For example, we note a symposium of hopeful, 
enthusiastic predictions by representative clergymen, predictions of 
stirring progress and increased religious power during the next ninety 
years. And the two illustrated volumes, Christendom, edited by Rev. 
William D. Grant, Ph. D., contain glowing presentations of Christian 
activities in every country of the world at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, by sixty competent contributors. Again in Social Un- 
rest, a late book of studies in labor movements, there is contained a 
sorrowful complaint of the decay of authority in religion, and that 
religion has been systematically, if unconsciously, used to quiet the 
masses and reconcile them to their lot. (7.) A popular magazine 
chronicles sarcastically the passing of the old time revival, and, in the 
guise of liberalism, the same writer deplores the bad morals of the 
South where ‘‘Orthodoxy”’ reigns as in a casual relation, while he fails 
to explain the unprecedented immorality of New York and of Boston, 
as revealed in graft, insurance, murder, divorce, assault and abortion 
cases, thriving under the noses of professed radicals in religion. (42.) 
According to a startling estimate by the chaplain of the Prison Evan- 
gelistic Society of New York the known cost of crime yearly in the 
United States is 1,100 millions of dollars; and he declares over 500 mil- 
lions more are spent on crime than in humanitarian, educational, 
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religious and ecclesiastical agencies. No satisfactory compilation of 
statistics of the churches has been made since the valuable government 
report (10) of 1890. Formerly the Independent of New York published 
tables, and of late years Dr: H. K. Carroll, in charge of Census of 
Churches in 1890, has published annually tables in the New York 
Christian Advocate, and these tables are usually copied into popular 


-compends. The larger denominations issue yearly accurate statistical 


reports. (48.) Agreeably accurate and complete are the Congrega- 
tional Year Book, The American Baptist Year Book, The Minutes of 
the Methodist Churches, North and South, and the Minutes of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. The words member, communi- 
cant and adherent are not clearly defined in use. The annual of the 
Episcopal church is confessedly uncertain in the use of the word com- 
municant. The Roman Catholic statistics are based on estimates 
little better than guesses. There are difficulties inseparable from relig- 
ous statistics, such as imperfect co-ordination of dates, reorganizations, 
revisions, confederations and obstinacy of the leaders of certain small 
sects. 


According to Dr. Carroll’s latest summary, January, 1907, the grand total of all 
communicants in the United States is 82,283,658. There are nine Catholic sects of 
which the Roman Catholic is the largest. Its numbers are being greatly augmented 
by immigration. They claim a total of 11,143,455. The larger Protestant groups 
are as follows: Methodist 6,551,891; Baptist 5,140,770; Lutheran 1,957,483; Pres- 
byterian 1,771,877; Episcopal 846,492; Congregational 694,923; Reformed 422,359; 
United Brethren 286,238; Evangelical 179,339; Unitarian 71,000; Universalist 55,831. 
These figures do not include missionary forces in foreign lands, affiliated societies, 
as the Young Men’s Christian Association, Christian Endeavor Society, Epworth 
Leagues, etc., or the Sunday schools, which reported in 1905, 11,829,253 scholars, 
1,451,855 officers and 140,510 schools. In 1905 there were slight gains reported 
for the Sunday schools; there were heavy losses in Maine, Massachusetts, Mary- 
land, Missouri, Connecticut, New York, Rhode Island, New Hampshire and Wis- 
consin. (13.) There are increasing demands for the infusion of new blood into 
the International Committee, as e. g., that of Arthur S. Peake from the standpoint 
ofaminister. (30.) 


Josiah Strong concludes that the membership of leading Protestant 
denominations is not keeping pace with the population and that the per- 
centage of barren churches is increasing. (37.) There were 5,000,- 
000 more unchurched persons in the United States in 1906 than in 
1890, and there are fully 30,000,000 non-church members to-day. 
Because of the different principals involved, statements of comparative 
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percentages regarding the growth of population and of the churches are 
misleading. If we subtract the abnormal report of the Salvation Army 
from the total, the gains in ministers and in communicants in 1905 
were the smallest in five years. (9.) The estimates of Carroll just 
issued show some apparent improvement during the year 1906, in the 
matter of gains. The writer is authoritatively informed that the Cen- 
sus Department of the Government will issue shortly another report 
upon the churches. This report should furnish a sound basis for com- 
parison with that of 1890, and until its appearance further inferences 
may be withheld. 

Methods too numerous for description are being utilized by different 
churches, and eastern seminaries have called conferences of Christian 
students to present the attractions of the ministry. Not only heresy 
trials, but also remarkable federations of denominations formerly hostile 
have occurred, the most notable being the Inter-Council of Churches, 
founded in New York in 1905 and representing ninety per cent. of 
American Protestants. The Unitarians and Universalists, statedly for 
the practical purpose of harmony, were excluded. Much ridicule was 
therefore brought upon the conference; and there are evidences that 
Sectarianism is not dead, as, for example, the Episcopal church contin- 
ues to debar from its pulpit clergymen of all other denominations. The 
race question and agitationists complicate the problems of union. But 
the movement is significant; even the Christian Register (Unitarian) 
says: ‘Thanksgiving may properly be rendered for the federation in 
any form of the principal Protestant churches of America. The exclu- 
sion of Unitarians is of small moment compared with the union of 
Arminians and Calvinists, Methodists and Presbyterians. The Feder- 
ation marks an advance as greatas that of Japan.’’ It seems that men 
are becoming convinced that they can.be both moral and religious and 
yet not believe the same dogma. Not a leaf nor a flower is a duplicate 
and we are coming to know that spiritual natures bloom in the atmos- 
phere of freedom and light; nevertheless the period is now distinctly 
one of unrest and uncertainty in the religious world. 

As to the dearth of ministers, the decrease is evidently not due to 
excessive withdrawal of undergraduate students during the seminary 
course, for the average ratios of the number in the graduating classes 
to the total number of students in the theological, law and medical 
schools, for four years, including 1904, are respectively 21.6%, 24.3% 
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and 20.3%, which do not show marked disproportion. The question 
has been suggested to the writer, ‘How many seminary graduates actu- 
ally enter the ministry?’’ In order to secure first-hand information 
the writer sent the following inquiries to every Protestant seminary 
in the United States: 

(a) Total number of graduates, 1901-1905 inclusive? 

(b) How many of the graduates are in the ministry to-day? 

(c) Reason for withdrawal and present occupation of those gradu- 
ates not in the ministry? 

Sixty-three institutions furnished information sufficiently prompt 
and explicit, and these included the leading seminaries of America as: 
Harvard, Yale, Andover, Hartford, Bangor, Berkeley, Seabury, 
Sewanee, Cobb, Newton, Rochester, Va. Union, Augsburg, Concordia, 
Red Wing, Augustana, Chicago, Eugene, Standfordville, McCormick, 
Auburn, Theol. Sem. of Ky., Xenia, Lane, Garrett, Boston, Vander- 
bilt, Meadville, Tufts, St. Lawrence, etc. In brief, the recapitulation 
shows that of 3,401 theological students graduating in the five years, 
1901-1905, the percentage of these engaged in ministerial work in 
March, 1906, is 94.3%. Of the remainder, 1.4% are deceased or in 
ill health, 1.2% are teaching (some in church schools), 1.1% are pursu- 
ing post-graduate work, 1.1% occupation unknown, .3% in special 
religious work, .4% in business, .2% were deposed or dropped. It 
seems, therefore, quite certain that most theological graduates enter 
and remain a reaonable time at least in the ministry, and this probably 
evinces a demand for young men. Observation indicates a tendency in 
the churches to put aside the old men forthe young. In dissatisfaction 
with the ministry as it is the people turn to the seminary products and 
by them are often illy satisfied. 

Many persons have expressed opinions upon the problem, ‘‘Why 
men do not enter the ministry,’’ as witness Dr. Harper’s conclusions 
(19) and more recently the report of the special commission appointed 
to investigate the subject by the Alliance of the Presbyterian Churches. 


_ (48.) Perhaps we cannot know the actual forces in the making of the 


minister, for they are the factors in heredity, infancy, childhood and 
youth, as well as the more obvious motives that prompt men to action. 
Again to obtain information at first hand the writer sought, by per- 


; sonal solicitation, the confessions of men who had deliberately rejected 


the vocation. One of the questions asked was: ‘Did you ever seri- 
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ously contemplate entering the ministry? If so, why, and at what 
age?’’? Though the task seemed delicate it was not difficult to collect 
nearly fifty testimonies from men, most of whom were college gradu- 
ates, above the average in social standing, and representing legal, med- 
ical, business, scientific and educational pursuits. No summary can 
take the place of these contributions, which, it is hoped, will be pre- 
sented elsewhere. Suffice it to note two points: 1, The ages of 
decision of our correspondents in regard to the ministry, as stated, 
averaged about 20 years, which is somewhat suggestive in view of 
Starbuck’s study of 235 cases of conversion, which occurred at about 17 
years (36), and Coe’s study of the time of decisive awakening of 
1,784 men, which he found to be 16.4 years (12). 2, The re- 
sponses illustrate the extreme variation in the motives influencing men 
and the difficulty of generalizing an answer to the problem. There ap- 
pears, however, a common undercurrent of recognition of the altered 
relative status of the ministerial office and a protest against its limita- 
tions of freedom, intellectual, financial and social. 

In contrast to the words of men who rejected the ministry are the 
published testimonies of successful ministers who tell why they are in 
the work. (1.) Again there appear great individual differences, but 
it is notable that the moral and spirited emoluments are magnified. 
The meagre financial rewards, the friendships, the sense of leadership, 
the immunities from business strife, the intellectual enjoyments are 
counted by some—but ‘‘the opportunity to do men good,’’ ‘‘ the moral 
victories,’’ ‘*complete altruism,’’ ‘‘response to the mystic call,’’ 
‘«sacred and helpful intimacy with men,’’ ‘‘the harmonizing of the 
world’s discord,”’ ‘‘the gratitude and love of souls,’’ ‘partnership 
with Jesus Christ’’—are the things counted best by these individuals. 


pak 
MINISTERIAL LIFE AND WoRrRK. 


‘‘What must the minister of to-day be and do?’’ To answer this 
question necessity is laid upon us to seek information directly from the 
people. A distinguished professor in the Harvard Divinity School 
wrote in response to an inquiry as to the practical duties of a pastor: 
‘“‘Of these things I have no knowledge,” and Dr. Shailer Matthews re- 
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cords a seminary president who confessed that he did not know what 
the people want in the way of a minister. The exact type demanded 
varies with the denomination, the congregation and the member. In 
nearly every sect there are rich and poor churches, conservative and 
radical, fanatical and intelligent, good and bad members. Sometimes 
the kind of preacher called depends upon the man who contributes the 
most money and bosses the church affairs, which is not saying that he 
may not be a fairly good man. Influences from the world may reach 
the minister, his education may impel him and his zeal sustain him, but 
unless the minister be a strong man who can control, he is, by nature of 
his position, dominated by those who employ him or by the organiza- 
tion with which he is affiliated. Responsive to the demands of his 
people the minister is somewhat analogous to the organic cell adapting 
itself to changed activity or habitat either to its own detriment or de- 
velopment. With ecclesiasticism in full sway and authority the domi- 
nant note, the type of minister is more arbitrarily prescribed by the 
church, but revolt against ecclesiasticism observed in the neglect of 


» formal creeds and the assertion of individual belief, renders the social 


consciousness the controlling factor, and the minister approximates an 
objectification of the common mind as he and the people interact. 
‘¢Custom, that monster, custom, who all sense doth eat,’’ feeds the 
minister; when unkind custom cannot be ignored, it must be rebuked or 
conciliated. The whims of the populace, the unwritten code which 
places the minister at the service of the people day and night, the con- 
ventions regarding his habits, the conversation, amusements, dress, 
sermons, as well as the formal vows and creed, offer formidable 
influences for the lover of spiritual freedom to meet. Whether 
in the atmosphere of a self-assured radicalism or of iron-clad 
orthodoxy the minister must suffer where these factors exist; spon- 
taneity crushed in him leaves little power to stimulate those who 
hear, and there results in the field of organized religion arid wastes of 
uniformity. Ezra reversed the process and ordered the people to con- 
form to his ideas of religion under penalty of excommunication and for- 
feiture of property. Judaism, the impositions of the scribes, formalism, 
the inquisitorial spirit, repeated recrudescences of mechanical and 
literal interpretation of religious writings, fear to transgress accumu- 
lated precedent, at various times have been the Nemesis of the church 
and its ministers. It is true that never before have priest and people 
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enjoyed so fully the legal right of freedom to believe as they do in our 
country. Slavery to religious authority is not a matter of law, but it is 
a matter of custom and, in the case of the suggestible, a psychological 
fact. The absolute right to believe or to disbelieve affords opportunity 
for those who differ and for those possessed of imperative ideas to 
establish organizations of their own, and there results the mixed com- 
plexion of the religious situation, where numerous organizations are the 
expression of cranks and adventurers. But we might expect to find 
some expression of the deeper, wholesome religious life of the sanely 
pious rising above the chaos of sectarianism; as Ross states the thesis 
of his book: ‘From the interactions of individuals and generations 
there emerges a kind of collective mind evincing itself in living ideals, 
dogmas, institutions and religious sentiments which are more or less 
happily adapted to the task of safeguarding the popular welfare from 
the ravages of egoism.’’ There is forming in this transition period of 
uneasiness, church federation and of scientific enlightenment, and of 
crying moral need, a new consciousness toward religion and its minis- 
ters. This new social consciousness is broader than the formule of the . 
sects and is essentially hopeful. Like salt structures crystallizing out 
of a solution of mixed ingredients the outlines of this new attitude are 
not clearly discernible. A composite picture of the mental content of 
a large number of persons might reveal a few of the bolder outlines of 
the ideal minister, his activities and his religion, Our attempt to ob- 
tain a rude cross-section of the minds of even a small group for the 
purpose of illustration and suggestion will be met probably with the 
usual stock objections against the questionnaire method. This is not 
the place for a defense of it, and we need only assert that liability to 
error in its use depends largely upon the subject and the preparation of 
the questions. The questionnaire has been abused by misuse, and uses 
of the method which have never been claimed for it have been criti- 
cised, but surviving the torrent of criticism it remains as a scientific 
means within its own sphere, in the study of pedagogical problems, of 
adolescence, of criminology and in the psychology of religion as well as 
of some social problems. If an objector holds up his own ideal in con- 
tradiction to the content of this chapter, let him remember until he can 
bring to bear upon the problem more numerous testimonies than are 
presented in our small group, that the voices of more than a hundred 


persons, informed upon this subject, remain more instructive than the 
voice of but one man. 
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It is desirable to ascertain the individual experiences, ideas and the 
conventional attitude of church-goers regarding the minister and the 
church, for these are the mental factors with which he actually deals. 
We cannot cipher out all this a priori, and must collect it in burden- 
some, inductive fashion from persons to whom the problems are mat- 
ters of living interest. Says President Hall: «The psychic activities 
of childhood and youth and of the common average man, often the hor- 
ror of previous philosophy, and the actually as distinct from the theo- 
retically practical, are worthy of all scientific honor. ’’ 

A list of seventeen questions was printed and several hundred 
copies were sent to individuals in widely different spheres of life, in- 
cluding business men, lawyers, physicians, ministers, labor leaders, 
congressmen, stage people, army and navy officers, teachers, clerks, 
wives, students and others. Through the courtesy of the New York 
World and of the St. Louis Christian Advocate, the request was printed 
with full explanation. The questionnaire is as follows: 


The Minister and His Work. 


The person who receives this circular is asked earnestly to aid us inan im- 
portant study. Our object is to obtain ideas and facts from many individuals re- 
garding the conditions and work that concern the pastor, minister: or clergyman, 
as well as opinions of what he should be and do. 


TEE COPETS CENGEGT 91 0°29 910 4 De Oe oe ce Approximate age.................. SOx ane 
LSC HST St ga ae CHP C LE Ole NOD nee eee oe, See arr eee 
WOOD ee ele Se ree eae (Name is not essential.) 


Please write upon the back of this sheeta full and frank expression of the re- 
sults of your experience, and any definite facts you can give, concerning some of 
the following topics. Consider as many of the topics as possible, using more paper 
if necessary. 

1. The minister’s value to you personally. Describe volte ideal minister. 

2. Can you suggest any changes in the theological schools? Education and 
training of a minister. If you are a minister do you wish that you had been trained 
differently, and how? 

8. The minister and his creed. What liberty in belief may he have? If he 
grows to doubt honestly a part of his creed, what should he do? 

4, Your ideal funeral discourse; its contents and aim. What kind would you 
have of yourself? Service at grave? 

5. Communion service. Would you modify? Please describe your feelings 
and thoughts at the last service that you attended. 

6. The sermon; its length, kindandaim. Doctrinal, expository, revival, char- 
ity, and missionary sermons. Written or extemporaneous? How should it affect 
will, feelings or intellect? To whom addressed? 

7. Best age, stature, voice, manner, complexion, gesture, oratory for the 
preacher. 
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8. Kind of public prayer most edifying. States of mind desired. Prayers for 
what, for whom? Written or extemporaneous. Prayer meetings. 

9. Pastoral duties. Visiting his members, and the sick, and strangers; socia- 
bles, receptions. Reclaiming the abandoned. Skeptics. The young people. What 
about confessions? Peacemaking in family quarrels. Finding work for the unem- 
ployed. Persuading to conversion. Most important? 

10. Collecting money for missions, widows and orphans, education, charity, 
church purposes; his own salary. ’ 

11. Scholarship; Hebrew, Greek, sociology, psychology, criminology, litera- 
ture, physics, chemistry, biology, history, theology,—which should he know? 
Most important? Should he write for publication, address conventions, etc.? 

12. May he seek reputation as an author, lecturer, be rich? Long or short pas- 
torates preferred, and why? 

13. Recreation; golf, bicycling, tennis, boating, walking, novel reading, music, 
the theatre, wine at home, billiards, smoking, fasting. Which are the best for 
him ? 

14. In Sunday school should he teach or supervise? Most useful relation to 
the Sunday school. 

15. Should he fight the saloon, etc., and how? Be active in politics? 

16. Announcements at the Sunday services. Control of musical programme, 
of sexton. 

17. Marriage ceremonies. Baptism. Preaching to insane or to convicts. 

Please send reply promptly to 

DAVID SPENCE HILL. 
CLARK UNIVERSITY, 
Worcester, Mass., October 28, 1905. 


A logical order in the questions was avoided in attempting to lessen 
the error of suggestion. The topics were designed to direct the attention 
and to arouse dormant feelings, and it was hoped that the irregular 
order would require more serious consideration than a series which 
could be answered in a smoothly flowing paragraph, a device adopted 
in the endeavor to secure accurate pictures of individual mental con- 
tent. Repugnance to revealing one’s cherished ideals in religion or 
one’s private experiences increases the difficulty where material of this 
kind is sought for scrunity and analysis; there are those who indig- 
nantly resent an intrusion into the precincts of the human mind who 
do not hesitate to undertake an explanation of God’s mind and pur- 
pose. 

The material obtained in response was voluminous, and rich in 
illustration and suggestion. 145 persons wrote, representing widely 
diverse localities, New York, Massachusetts, Vermont, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, South Carolina, Missouri, Ohio, Colorado, 
Pennsylvania and two from Canada. Most of the replies came from 
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the eastern states and from New York. All but two or three of the 
correspondents were Americans. 

The average age of the writers was 29 years. There were 62 per- 
sons 20 years of age or under, 32 between 20 and 30 years of age, 22 
between 30 and 40, 23 between 40 and 60, and 6 persons between 60 
and 72 years. The youngest person was 16 years old (one). 41 per- 
sons were over 25 years of age. 

There were 92 females and 52 males. 

The occupations reported were: Teachers 9, ministers 7, theolog- 
ical student 1, university students 5, university professor 1, theological 
professor 1, lawyers 5, coal merchant 1, broker 1, bond salesman 1, 
librarian 1, workman 1, wigmaker 1, weaver 1, railroad chief clerk 
1, insurance agents 2, proof-reader 1, business manager 1, organist 
1, salesman 1, hospital orderly 1, physicians 8, scientist 1, capitalist 1, 
eminent soldier 1, editor cosmopolitan daily 1, college president 1, 
wives 4, housekeepers 2, normal school students 84, not specified 2. 
The normal school pupils (78 women and 6 men) represent a wide 
variation of home environment. 

One hundred and thirty-two persons were church members; 13 
claimed no church relation. +1 were Methodists, 33 Presbyterians, 15 
Baptists, 10 Congregationalists, 138 Catholics, 12 Episcopalians, 3 Dis- 
ciples, 3 Unitarians, 1 Swedenborgian, 1 Jew. 

As constituted in age, sex, nationality, occupation and religious 
preference, the group is fairly representative of American church- 
goers. A more than average type of intelligence is represented; 
numerous highly representative men, strangers to the author, respond- 
ed with surprising promptness and care. Only one answer apparently 


_eame from an insane crank; he desired to supplement 25 pages of poor 


penmanship with explanations ‘‘ which he would willingly go 1,000 
miles to give in person upon receipt of a telegram.” A frequent note, 
especially in the responses of Catholics, was the preliminary avowal of 
broad-mindedness, followed after a few pages by intensely biased dec- 
larations, as: ‘‘All ministers and seminaries should be abolished 
except those of Catholicism.’’ More than one ardent Protestant came 
to the writer privately and urged him to look carefully into the merits 
of his or her particular denomination in order to observe ‘ the wonder- 
ful progress and superior enlightenment.” 

Some correspondents ignored specific questions and replied in let- 
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ters of which a few specimens follow. The first is from a well known 
corporation lawyer of Missouri: 


“Assuming a possible value to you in the frank utterance of a layman’s con- 
victions, I write in reply to your letter. I am a lawyer, 50 years of age, male, 
American, a member of the Episcopal church, although without a trace of faith in 
any of its religious doctrines. 

‘A minister should be humble, spiritual, sympathetic, sincere, strong, learned 
and wise. He must understand in order to forgive, suffer in order to be patient, 
learn in order to grow. He should know more of history and philosophy and less 
of a sect’s doctrine. His mind should be trained to enterprise, his convictions 
framed for enlargement, his aspirations chained to humility. He should have the 
capacity of profiting by experience. Sermons should be brief, clear and to a pur- 
pose. Any fact, emotion, thought or experience, will answer fora purpose. Life 
is one thing always, under every aspect, at every moment. Ministers should tell 
the truth, if they know it, at the grave. Judgment should be reserved. An honest, 
natural manner is best. Every age is good, as there willalways be younger and 
older to listen. Scholarship is knowledge without profit, learning is less good than 
wisdom. All knowledge is meat toa right mind. Ambition to be or to seem any- 
thing is foolishness; aspiration is wasted in the attainment. Recreation is profita- 
ble and just; a man is a man first and a preacher afterwards; to become a preacher 
without becoming a man is a fool’s enterprise.” 


A Connecticut workman, American, aged 50, wrote: 


‘‘T will give you my view of what a minister ought to beand do. To me the 
minister is of no value personally only as man to man; I have gota little common- 
sense and can read and think and reason as well as he can and obey the law, try to 
help those worse off than myself; those better off don’t need my help. I think that 
the minister should be a clean cut man. When he starts in his life work he should 
take np the teachings of Christ and follow them without any deviation whatever; 
let any young minister that is ordained this year take Christ’s life, from childhood 
to the crucifixion, and practice it and preach it. Every young minister, I say, for 
Iam afraid that one alone would havea pretty hard time of it, and see what the 
result would be in ten years. Don’t wonder why the masses do not go to church, 
look to the classes to find the cause.”’ 


The next letter is suggestive of the religious dyspeptic type, too 
potent in church circles. It is from a Massachusetts” lady, age 31, a 
mother. The letter is too long to print in full: 


‘These views about ministers are not the opinions of my husband or parents 
but mine, My father has three times been elected a delegate to the General Con- 
ference. Always accustomed to the clergy unexpectedly, as well as frequently ar- 
riving, I did not study them as closely as I wish I had done, but my impressions of 
them are not as delightful as they ought to be, the fault of the clergymen. They who 
visited our home, to beg of my father or to preach, were a dissatisfied lot, looking 
for secretaryships, bishoprics or churches where salaries were higher. They were 
religious politicians. There was one minister deeply spiritual, one presiding elder 
and one bishop very devout; that is not many. The ministers I have known have 
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been, if successful, conceited because of their erudition, methods of work or big 
churches. Their influence, applause and amens were purchasable commodities. 


.They never talked about God, faith or the Bible. I was a Radcliffe student, have 


been taken everywhere travelling and sightseeing, but the ministers never talked 
about history or art or great men, but thought I must, of course, be interested in 
basket-ball, gymnasium work and Harvard men..... Sermons; I should like to 
have them short and of great variety, some historical, some doctrinal, some about the 
great church fathers. Thomas 4 Kempis, Faber, Fenelon, Francis of Sales, and, in 
later times, Luther, Knox, Calvin (Faber, of course, is not ancient). I should like 
to hear the philosophers seriously referred to; Hobbes, Schopenhauer, Spinoza, 
Kant, and, shall I not add, Renan and Ingersoll. Some of the ministers smoked, 
some adored fine horses, some admired and acted silly toward well dressed 
women, and had very bad colds and took on retiring a good dose of water, sugar 
and hot Kentucky. The minister’s wife ought to be the kind of worker a dea- 
coness is; she has no business to marry a minister unless she expects to be a pas- 
tor’s assistant. I know at least three ministers who have wives smarter than they 
are, in fact the women keep the husbands in the places the men nominally fill,”’ 
Here the Radcliffe alumna was diverted into a dissertation upon the minister’s 
healthy appetite for cream, eggs, fruits, steaks and ‘‘expensive foods’’ and upon 
the great dangers and effects of indigestion. 


To extract and present in orderly form the results of the vast 
amount of material received in response to the questions, it is conven- 
ient to follow a different grouping from that of the questionnaire. The 
aim is to objectify the experiences and opinions of the correspondents, 
to portray some of the usual conventions affecting the minister, and at 
the same time to discriminate from the standpoint of psychology be- 
tween essential and non-essential activities illustrated. In the first 
place we consider: 


EXPERIMENTAL VALUE OF THE MINISTER. 


One hundred and eighteen persons wrote upon the topic and only 7 
persons said that the minister was of no value to them. 111 persons 
testified that they had been helped in some way by the minister; some 


_ of the terms used by them in describing his helpfulness are: Import- 


ant, great, encouraged me, counsellor, spiritual leader, religious expert, 
restraining power for honesty and morality, good example, helped to 
better life, in practical duties, for power over sin, inspiring, uplifting, 
calming influence, an interpreter and Bible expositor, congenial, a 
friend, companionable, sympathetic, consoling and comforting in sick- 
ness or death, social help, maintains the church, opened his library 
for me, helped to educate me, strengthens faith, sermons and preach- 
ing valuable. One individual acknowledged the minister to be an aid 
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to social preferment. This single acknowledgment seems significant, 
as observation shows that not a few aspirants for social and business 
advancement — occasionally teachers, lawyers, physicians, real estate 
and insurance agents, even the grocers, benefit greatly by their assidu- 
ously cultivated ministerial and church acquaintance. In some city 
churches these Machiavellians are a thorn in the flesh of the minister. 

The majority were helped by the minister in his capacity of sympa- 
thetic advisor, counsellor, religious expert, spiritual leader and upholder 
of ideals. We infer that he has relieved fear, the sense of sin, doubt, 
perturbation, disappointment; he has assuaged grief and anguish; he 
has, in many cases, helped to solve the problems of youth, to meet the 
crises of adolescent aspiration, of conversion, and that the struggles of 
temptation and of sexual passion have been brought before the physi- 
cian of souls. The consciousness of need prominent in these testi- 
monies implies realized weakness, a feeling of the impending inevita- 
ble; where this sense becomes anxiety, apprehension, dread, with the 
keen desire to avoid evil, the state involves some form of the emotion 
of fear. The feeling of helplessness finding expression in religious ex- 
perience is often allied with fear, which plays so great part in every 
phase of life. The 1,701 persons of President Hall’s study confessed 
to 6,456 fears. In her summary Miss Tanner declares: ‘None of the 
emotions of children have been so carefully studied as that of fear, for 
there is none which gives more anxiety to parents or is more difficult to 
overcome, especially with little children. ’’ 


Again, ‘It cannot be doubted that fear has played and still plays in the relig- 
ions of all people, a réle second to that of any other emotion, and therefore merits 
the greatest importance attached to it,’ remarks Josiah Moses (24a), who also 
notes that some have held that fear is the source of all religions, that primitive 
and ancient peoples have had their kakodaimona as well as their eudaimona, that 
the Jews and the Christians have had their demons as well as their divinities; that 
there are more than 500 references in the Bible to fear. As the beginning of pru- 
dence and wisdom, as spurs to knowledge and as a restraint from evil, certain 
fears are wholesome and to eliminate fear totally would be disastrous. If the en- 
tire absence of fear is deplorable the excess of it is still more deplorable. To the 
long list of morbid fears, such as panophobia, monophobia, astrophobia, misophobia, 
Moses adds theophobia and peccatiphobia, ‘the fear of God and the fear of sinning,”’ 
which become genuine obsessions with some religionists. The problem of religious 
pedagogy is to regulate fear to its proper proportion. Aristotle said: ‘ The terri- 
ble is not to all persons the same; . . . . it is possible for these things to be feared 


much and too little; the brave man suffers and acts just as the case demands and 
right reason warrants.”’ 
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To the minister whose frequent function seems to be in meeting 
men, women and children at the point of religious disturbance, full 
knowledge and skill in the prevention, recognition, analysis, and thera- 
peutics of fear are indispensable that he may free the people from its 
bondage and destruction. The legal counsellor and the medical man 
view human nature at close range, but the true pastor views it in the 
peculiar and culminating experiences bound up in religion. There are 
dangers in well intended but blundering advice and instruction which 
may deepen neuroses and increase mental ills at the crises when there is 
extreme suggestibility and plasticity of mind. Imperfect as were the 
services rendered, nevertheless the returns evince the value of the min- 
ister to present day society, and the possibility of increased usefulness 
through intelligent preparation and enlarged capacity. 


THE IpEAL MINISTER. 


1. Moral and Temperamental Qualifications. 


One hundred and thirty persons contribute their ideas; 80 of these 
use some of the following words in their descriptions: sympathetic, 
benevolent, charitable, helpful, patient, fatherly, kind, forgiving, 
loves God and fellowmen, one permeated with the spirit of unselfish- 
ness. 57 portray him as honest, conscientious, true, sincere, reliable, 
of deep convictions, earnest, not deceitful, possessing simplicity, a good 
man. 52 say manly, strong, able, courageous, broad-minded, execu- 
tive, understands business, thoroughly trained, wise, noble, a leader. 
34 emphasize social traits, a friend, mixer, sociable, good-tempered, 
jolly, cheery, magnetic, home should be open to all. 19 emphasize 
tact, adaptability, humility. 18 loyalty to church, adherence to doctrine, 
fealty to vows. 14 want him to be always full of hope, never depress- 
ing, ‘‘tells of good in us.’’ 18 specify eloquence, good preaching. 9 
want him to have special ability to explain the Scriptures, to under- 
stand the Bible. 8 persons define him simply as gentle, clean, digni- 
fied, pure, a modest gentleman. Miscellaneous demands: a minister 
who does not smoke or chew; one friendly and not too reserved; loves 
children, flowers and birds; one who censures and condemns. Since one 
or a few persons often dominate the affairs of a church and dictate to the 
preacher, the views of the minority and of the isolated individual must 
be weighed in considering the things to which a minister may be sub- 
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jected. In proportion to the triviality of some of these ideas, where 
the possessor is of controlling influence, this difficulty increases. If we 
regard only the higher percentages showing some agreement concern- 
ing the ideal minister, it appears that he must be morally upright, 
strong, courageous, capable, dominated by the spirit of sympathy, un- 
selfishness and the desire to benefit his fellow men. He is sociable, a 
man amongst men, endowed with common sense and tact, having more 
of hope than of pessimism; pure, sincere in action and in friendship, a 
thoroughly good man, loving God and man. 


2. Mental Equipment. 


’ The content of this question is suggestive: the subjects do not 
comprise the gamut of knowledge, nevertheless considerable latitude is 
afforded to preference. Some persons prescribe for the minister all of 
these studies and additional ones. Here are a few specimen answers: 


M., 38. I have no information that Christ knew more than one language. M., 
53. In these times when many of the congregation are as well educated as the 
minister he should be a broad scholar in all lines of interest. F., 60. Sociology, 
psychology, literature, history, little theology. F.,19. A minister should be a 
graduate of some theological seminary and should have studied theology, literature, 
history, sociology, psychology, Hebrew, Greek. F.,19. Should know all of these 
because the Bible is a storehouse of knowledge which must be interpreted. 

The answers from persons of mature years generally laid emphasis upon broad 
general training without precise reference to particular studies. Two confessed 
frankly, ‘‘I do not know.” 


One hundred and twelve answers were specific enough for classifi- 
cation. Persons were asked to indorse the studies suitable for ministerial 
education, and afterward, as a check upon the selection, were asked to 
indicate the most important. A careful accounting of the two tests 
proves in both cases a coincidence of choices, judging by the studies 
named in both instances among the first six in order of frequency of 
mention. These six are, theology, Hebrew, Greek, literature, sociology 
and psychology. This course of study includes the conventional pre- 
scription for ministerial education in vogue for a century past—but 
there is also present a persistent insistence upon a broader training, 
indicated in the demand for the last three studies and in generaliza- 
tions, such as: 


Must know much of some and a little of all; should be grounded in all; no field 
of knowledge useless; a well-rounded man; everything. 
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The responses well illustrate attitudes of church goers, some wedded 
to convention, precedent and authority, others emerging from the 
domination of ecclesiastical influence, still devoted to the church but 
craving more light and liberty, while a few see a solution for the prob- 
lems of the ministry to be found in the utilization of scientific knowledge 
and methods. Nearly all agree that the best culture and wisdom are 
essential to the minister of religion. 


3. Physical and External Characteristics. 


Imposing physique is desired in the minister almost unanimously 
by the younger correspondents. He must be tall, stately, six feet, 
strong to look at, well proportioned, ete. Many women designate the 
kind of hair or complexion; he should be a blonde, a brunette, have gray 
hair, be an oldish man. A young man demands that complexion show 
the proper amount of fresh air. Concerning age of the minister, and 
other particulars, we note: 


M., 53. If minister has been progressive the best age is over fifty, so far as 
preaching is concerned. A younger man may be more useful in other work of the 
ministry. A speaker should not ape others. F., 20. Anywhere from 25-50 years. 
A natural born leader will be an orator. M., 25. An old man, speaking from the 
depths of experience. Voice sympathetic, gesture simple, eloquence natural. M., 
60. External factors are soon forgot when genuine interest in his people animates 
the preacher. M., 61. I would have manner simple, style unstudied, gesture not 
florid. I want to forget a man’s age, stature, voice, complexion, and either be in- 
structed or stirred emotionally or given volitional impulsion. M., 33. Avoid ex- 
aggeration of voice and gesture; should be neat in dress and cleanly in personal 
habits. M., 40. It seems like a joke to havea young man preach tome. M., 35. 
The preacher is not an actor. M., 47. Should be modest, clean of speech and per- 
son; no coarse jokes. M., 61. Individuality important; affectation, abominable. 
M., 72. The mind is the measure of the man. 


The average age favored for the minister is exactly 40 years and 6 
months. In all but three cases an age greater than that of the writers 
was prescribed for the minister. 

A majority of the writers, especially adolescent women, laid stress upon 
voice, as seen in the use of the following expressions: bass, well modula- 
ted, expressive, winning, deep, musical, forceful, deep-ringing, pleasing, 
penetrating, cultivated, strong mellow, pleading pitch and refined pro- 
nunciation, orator, should not yell, only voice counts much, voice 
affects me. The professional voice culturist might find here some 
ground for advertisement of his business, but there is probably a deeper 
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significance in the spontaneous and naive emphasis placed upon the 
voice than a plea for mere elocutionary art, for in this unanimity there 
is corroboration of the fundamental racial significance of the voice. 
Our limited organs of sound perception are attuned only to hear vibra- 
tions varying from about 16 to 50,000 per second. We are able to 
observe the almost universal possession of voice in the animal kingdom. 
The sounds of fishes, the vocal efforts of frogs, the bellowing of cattle, 
the barking of dogs, the bleating of sheep, the chattering of monkeys, 
the hissing of serpents, the cackle of poultry, the roar of the lion, the 
singing of birds, suggest the distinctive voices of animals and to some 
extent the moods that cry may express. Man has ascribed voice, or 
purposeful sound, to inanimate creation, as: ‘‘The twilight voice of 
distant bells ’’ (Whittier, the Merrimac), and in the Psalms, ‘‘ The 
floods have lifted up their voice.’’ Literature abounds in references to 
the effects and significance of the voice. In the English Bible we read 
of the ‘‘ voice of joy,’’ ‘‘the voice of supplication,’’ ‘‘ voice of sing- 
ing,” ‘‘voice of a multitude at ease,’’ ‘a still, small voice,’’ ‘+ voice 
of my beloved,” ‘‘ the sheep know his voice,’’ ‘sweet is his voice, ”’ 
‘did ever people hear the voice of God and live?” ‘* the dead shall ~ 
hear the voice of the Son of God.’’ In man there is a manifold de- 
velopment of voice consonant with his complex being, as: crying, 
speaking, shouting, calling, yelling, whispering, sobbing, screaming, 
sighing, talking. A beautiful and cultivated voice commands high 
monetary compensation. The voice is first affected by disease or age; 
by it we not only find expression but we are able to read more into it 
than anything else; it is of constant utilitarian value; it is of immense 
import in the development of civilization. ‘The voice is the index of 
the soul, ’’ declares a blind physician. James places speech, or ‘‘ sound 
significant ’’ among the instincts. We read in Adolescence that the 
profound vocal modifications accompanying increase of age, puberty, 
adolescence and old age, and those caused by abnormalities of the vita 
secualis as well as the great individual differences ‘+ prove the signifi- 
cance of voice as a personal index.”? Since the voice is the index of 
the soul, what is craved is not bare elocution, mechanical production of 
sweet tones, but the qualities of strength and virtue of which the un- 
perverted human voice at its best should be the expression. This and 
the strength, grace, good complexion, natural gesture and other exter- 
nal particulars named indicate by a naive mode of demand that only a 
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well-rounded physical man, of health and manhood, is to-day the 
proper representative of Christianity, the ideal minister. The words, 
healthy, holy, hale, and whole, come from the same Anglo-Saxon root, 
and physiological psychology is restoring the deep philosophy embedded 
in the words, says President Hall, who goes further to suggest that we 
retranslate some texts, as: 


‘‘ Worship the Lord in the beauty of healthfulness;’’ ‘“‘healthfulness becometh 
Thy house, O Lord;”’ ‘“‘serve Him in healthfulness;” ‘‘ preserve my soul for Iam 
healthful;”’ ‘this is a healthful man of God ; the healthful Scriptures, the health- 
ful day, spirit, people, etc.’’ 

The verdict of the group, according to the larger consensuses, is 
that the ideal minister is superlatively helpful in many of the deep 
experiences of life; he is a moral paragon, sincere, pious, social and 
sympathetic ; physically he is superb, and like the philosopher’s per- 
fect man ‘‘speaks slowly with a deep voice.’”’ Whatever may be 
asserted of the decline of ministerial prestige or of disrespect for individ- 
uals, we discern in the background of the common mind superlative 
respect and admiration for the man who can approximate this magnifi- 
cent standard. 


WHAT THE MINISTER Must Do. 


In contrast with the theoretical ideal, the actual minister demanded 
in practical life is revealed in the exorbitant service imposed upon the 
professional representatives of religion by the world and by church 
members. The obligations and the limitations relegated by common 
consent to the ‘‘ perfect man’’ portrayed in the preceding pages, are 
illustrated in the remainder of our returns, and some idea is afforded of 
the effect of these conventions upon minister and people as well as of 
their pedagogical aspect. 


1. Creed and Belief. 


Illustrative opinions upon the minister’s relation to matters of belief, 
are as follows: 


M., 45. Organist. Have yet to hear of a clergyman who knows exactly what his 
creed means. F., 29. Wife (Meth.) A minister who is doing good should con- 
tinue to do so even though he doubts part of his creed. M., 60. Army officer 
(Unitarian) He should hold fast to the spirit of his creed rather than to the 
letter; large liberty of belief. M., 65. Salesman (Epise.) It is impossible for an 
honest thinker not to have doubts as his thought is enlarged by study and reflection. 
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The essential thing is good life. F., 31. Wife (Meth.) I do not see howa creed 
can count for anything; God does not change but our views as history develops 
are ever changing, and no two people believe alike. M., 24. Broker (Cong.) 
So long as he believes in the Fatherhood of God and obeys the teachings of Jesus 
he should not be limited as to details of creed. F., 20. (Epise.) A doubting 
minister should be removed from the ministry. M., 28. Lawyer( Presb.) Should 
have no creed beyond to-day. M., 65. Salesman (Epise.) Should’ disregard creed 
except in essentials. F., 20. Student (Presb.) Should not let others know that 
he doubts. M.,38. Minister (Meth.) Should have perfect freedom of investigation. 
M., 60. Minister (Swedenborgian) Should have every possible liberty to change 
creed; creeds are man-made formulas. F., 21. May preach his doubts so long as 
they do not endanger spiritual life. F., 22. Student (Bapt.) The Bible is the 
standard. M., 38. Lawyer. Should have no creed. M., 53. Librarian (Episc.) 
Should have perfect liberty in matters of creed. M., 38. Manager (Presb.) For 
every minister to have his own ereed would bring chaos. M., 30. Theol. Student 
(Presb.) His creed should be based upon his conscience, experience and the 
Bible. M., 23. Lawyer (Meth.) Should base his creed on general truths of 
Bible. F., 47. People not always ready for some new thought which the minister 
may have reached. M., 42. Minister (Meth.) All liberty within the Apostles’, the 
Nicene and the Athanasian creeds, barring damnatory clauses, otherwise he is not 
historically a Christian, and should give up the ministry if he differs from these. 
He may doubt details that do not involve principle. F., 21. Student (Bapt.) If 
he cannot conform, should change creed. F., 17. Student (Catholic) Priest 
must withdraw and relinquish duties if he doubts; no one has a right to doubt the 
creed. F., 20. A doubting minister can cause great disorder in people’s minds, 
especially those too ignorant to think out things for themselves. M., 37. Minister 
(Meth.) My Christianity should be broader than my Methodism or my Calvinism. 
F., 20. Student (Cath.) Minister of the Catholic church is not liable to change 
his belief for it is on a firm basis. M., 61. Eminent scientist. The minister’s lib- 
erty to believe should be absolute. If he honestly doubts nine-tenths of his creed 
and believes one-tenth he will find that enough to do saving work with. Negative 
destructive criticism is in bad taste and anti-pedagogic because positive things 
should be taught. Therefore, when he finds scepticism growing upon him, be 
silent on his negative and preach the good that is in him. F., 20. Preach with all 
his might what he can believe. 


The most obvious fact is the wide difference of opinion ; bigotry, 
intolerance, blind faith, advancing conservatism, fairness of spirit, fear 
of the havoc working of scepticism, and proffered solutions of the prob- 
lem of what a minister should do who honestly doubts, are all in evi- 
dence. The minister is in contact with these differing elements in his 
congregation and in church councils, elements that may be roughly 
grouped into types common to many churches; the extremely conserva- 
tive, unprogressive type, whose confession is that of automatic repeti- 
tion of what they have heard; next, they who relish freedom of belief 
but who shrink from the danger to themselves and others of swinging 
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away from the usual standards of authority; and a minority class, 
about 10% of all, who believe in perfect freedom of thought and speech 
for the minister, who would place the doctrines of religion in direct 
competition with other claims to truth, who crave no esoteric policy 
and welcome light from any source. Of the 130 persons contributing, 
52 declared for ‘large liberty’ but with reservations upon ‘ funda- 
mentals ”’ not always clearly defined, and hence there are few of them 
who would not place some fetters upon the minister’s intellect. The 
reluctance to changing one’s point of view, to making new generaliza- 
tions is manifest, and 29 persons fear the results ‘‘of disseminated 
doubt.’’ It is quite remarkable that only two Protestants specify 
orthodoxy as a ministerial requisite; this may be an evidence of the re- 
laxing attitude toward iron-clad standards, of a silence and indifference 
toward the pious formulas and of a growing recognition of the necessity 
for new interpretations of Christianity, but there is recommended by 
the majority of our church members no definite course for the minister 
who finds himself surrendering old views when face to face with 
broader areas of knowledge. For instance, even in educated New 
England more than one brilliant and pure minister has been driven to 
ruin and to suicide by the inquisitorial exactions of deacons. 


2. Sermons. 


The preparation and delivery of sermons is the regular duty of the 
minister in charge ofa church. Our responses contain interesting com- 
ments from persons of many kinds, a variation, however, that does not 
fully illustrate the mixed nature of a large congregation. 


Examples: M., 32. (Meth.) Need preaching on cardinal doctrines, especially 
on justice, judgment, hell and the awful darkness of sin. F., 61. Extem- 
poraneous, from heart experience and with the Holy Ghost. M., 51. (Episc.) 
Should deal with man’s opportunities for good and the inevitable effects of sin. 
M., 47. (Disciple.) Short strong devotional, sane. M., 60. (Swedenborgian.) Re- 
vivals help to make bigots. M., 61. Would drop old doctrines and literal 
interpretations and teach the tremendous and sweeping affirmations behind the 
new criticism and psychology, of which nobody realizes the possibilities. F., 20. 
(Bapt.) Should appeal to better nature, limit about one hour. M., 21. (Presb.) 
Every variety, appealing to all classes and ages; about 25 minutes. M., 23. (Meth.) 

Sermon based on the general truths of the Bible, extemporaneous and appealing to 
the intellect, M., 22. (Jew.) Church is not the place for display of scholarship. 
F., 27. (Bapt.) Practical, not theoretical. Jesus did not preach a millionaire 
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sermon to a fisherman. Although a Protestant and subject to creeds, believe our 
religion would be bettered were creeds forgotten and charity practiced, not 
preached. F., 21. (Presb.) Should not deal with doctrines of one particular 
church. M., 24. Never doctrinal, expository, missionary or revival in crudé sense 
of terms, but from simple human depths of feeling. M., 34. (Cath.) If missionary 
sermon means collection, then it should be short. Most of us in our hearts think 
the missionary should try and reform the heathen in our country first. M., 38. 
(Episc.) A minister who cannot make himself interesting has heard the wrong 
noise. F., 32. (Meth.) Let the minister sometimes preach to the married men 
while the women stay athome. M., 65. (Unitarian.) Sermon as near early 
Christianity as possible. M., 35. (Cong.) Cannot afford to be dogmatic. M., 60. 
(Unitarian.) Young and middle-aged are the most important parts of church and 
their intellect and feeling should be approached. M., 46. (Presb.) Wholly elim- 
inate doctrinal. M., 87. (Cong.) According to needs of people, no lectures on 
topics of time with lantern slides. M., 42. (Meth.) Doctrinal sermons may be 
interesting if presented with animation and freshness. Staple of the pulpit is 
exposition of the Scriptures, though dreary and commonplace comments sometimes 
pass under the name. M., 87. (Cong.) The preacher should be a prophet speaking 
in his own fashion. Miscellaneous: Should help in every day affairs; arouse to 
noble ideals and actions; tell straight what to do; make plain the way of salvation; 
not too emotional; strike straight home; delivered to congregation in general; 
addressed to particular individual; lead people into right relation with God; few 
illustrations; with plain understanding; not over heads of people; make people 
think; somewhat emotional; scholarly discourse; instructive; adapted to cir- 
cumstances; never in form of lecture; plain preaching of Gospel; what a minister 
gathers from his contact with men. 

Considerable attention was centered on length of sermon; the average length 
favored by 103 persons was 30.6 minutes. A large majority of 130 persons pre- 
ferred extemporaneous delivery, there being almost unanimous protest against the 
read sermon. 72 persons favor expository, 26 doctrinal, and less than 5 persons 
specify charity, revival and missionary sermons. Appeals to the mental aspects 
were preferred in the following order: will, (72); intellect, (52); feelings, (382). ‘No 
graveyard stories,’ ‘‘not excitable,” ‘‘not overdramatic,” are characteristic 
phrases. 


These opinions illustrate the heterogeneous nature of the congrega- 
tion, an audience far different from that of the teacher or professor. 
The burden and the responsibility and the opportunity of the able 
preacher are momentous. He can instruct, persuade, encourage, com- 
fort, inspire, and after the manner of Aristotle’s functions of the orator 
he should know the great emotions and command in his hearers mercy 
or anger, love or hate, confidence or fear, honor or shame, benevolence 
or selfishness, compassion or indignation, emulation or contempt, and 
envy —and this the minister must do, week after week and year after 
year, for old and young. 
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3. Prayer. 


‘Men who pass judgment upon prayer may be grouped into two 
very distinct categories: they who pray and they who do not pray,”’ 
we quote from Armand Sabatier. All men who pray and all prayers 
have for an indispensable condition belief in a God who hears the sup- 
plication and is capable of responding. Prayer has the two elements, 
a subjective relating to him who prays, and an objective, the divinity 
who is moved in behalf of the suppliant. Atheism and prayer are two 
terms contradictory and irreconcilable. Sabatier exalts the subjective 
effects, the exaltation of soul seeking to approach God, a view which 
he thinks offers a great simplification of the conception of the relation 
between Creator and creature. In opposition to this doctrine is that 
which holds it is not inconsistent with the principles of evolution for 
God to intervene in the processes of Nature at the cry of his children; 
the cry of the raven brings its food from afar; the bleat of the lamb 
brings its dam to its side. ‘* The weak theology that professes to be- 
lieve that prayer has merely a subjective benefit is infinitely less scien- 
tific than the action of a child who confidently appeals to a Father in 
heaven,’’ declares one writer. The fact that prayer has held an im- 
portant place in the souls of great men such as Newton, Pascal, Vin- 
cent de Paul and of millions of persons, the seeming universality of it 
in the human species in inferior and superior types in prehistoric and 
contemporaneous times, indicates that one can only treat the subject 
with seriousness and respect. The impersonal Deity of Pantheism, the 
indifferent and cold God of Deism cannot be the God of prayer, who 
is par excellence the God of Christianity, that is to say, the Creator, 
the Father, the God who loves his creatures. There is a vast litera- 
ture upon this subject in Christian books and papers, but the theologi- 
cal problem of the efficacy of prayer is out of place in these pages, and 
besides, the writer cannot make the least claim to being a theologian. 
We must observe, however, with Prof. James, ‘‘ We hear in these days 
of scientific enlightenment a great deal of discussion about the efficacy 
of prayer, and many reasons are given to us why men should not pray, 
whilst othere are given us why we should. But in all of this very little 
is said of the reason why we do pray, which is simply that we cannot 
help praying.’’ 

In a recent comparative classification of five religions, Moham- 
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medism, Confucianism, The Religion of Jesus, Buddhism, The Ve- 
danta Philosophy, it is asserted that while prayer in the first is a 
duty, only in Christianity is it a voluntary communion with a Divine 
Father; strict Buddhism and the Vedanta philosophy substitute med- 
itation. It is certain that prayer is both a duty and a voluntary 
practice in all Protestantism. 

In our returns but one person questions the use of public prayer. 
Two general observations are suggested by the returns. Public and 
private prayer to many persons is of special subjective significance and 
value, a phase which is too apt to be overlooked by those who believe 
only in the intervening efficacy of prayer. Only one of our cor- 
respondents explicitly says ‘‘chief value of prayer is subjective,’’ yet 
most of them give evidence of its deep subjective import, for there are 
profound exercises of mind implied in the expressions used in answer 
to the question, ‘States of mind desired?’’as for instance: placid, 
receptive, introspective, devotional, in faith, thought centered upon 
Him, out-reach, worshipful frame of mind, desirous of assistance and 
knowledge, trustful, commmunion with God, soul and heart close to 
God. These phrases portray states of emotional intensity and of 
suggestibility, which in view of the all-pervading good motives and the 
focus of attention upon aspirations and lofty ideals, are of extreme 
moral significance. Other phrases such as, mind receptive, depends on 
mood, spontaneous, with eyes closed, suggest that the subjective phase 
of prayer includes possibilities of danger, where overwrought nerves, 
abused emotions, morbid introspection and hypnoid conditions are 
encouraged at exciting revival and experience meetings. This fact 
that profound and unusual states of consciousness are sometimes gen- 
erated in the minds of old and young, the well and the feeble, by the 
exercise of supplication to God, cannot be ignored by the man who 
leads in and exhorts to prayer, both that he may make full pedagogic 
use of their value and yet avoid the danger that may lurk in a sacred 
exercise. 

The second consideration, is that the minister is regularly expected 
and compelled to offer prayer in the presence of the congregation. 
The Catholics demand prayers for the dead, prayers to the saints, to 
the Blessed Virgin. Non-catholics desire prayers for forgiveness, 
evincing the consciousness of sin, or desire only written prayers, or 
only the Lord’s Prayer. Several declare that the day of the old- 
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fashioned prayer and experience meetings is gone, or that they do not 
believe in or sympathize with the weekly prayer-meeting, or that ‘« some- 
thing is wrong somewhere since it is going out of fashion.’’ But many 
more believe in the prayer-meeting, saying, it is essential, a very good 
thing, helpful, ‘‘ brings us closer to God and to each other.’’ Or it 
should be bright, social, with music, ‘* spiritual.’’ 

125 persons distinctly prefer the extemporaneous or the recited 
prayer. They demand that the man engaged in the delicate task of 
standing before the people as their spokesman to God should be 
earnest, give a natural expression from an honest heart, be thankful, 
humble, confessional, simple, not familiar, that he offer a petition for 
help, ‘‘ voice and reflect the needs of the congregation in the presence of 
God.’’ The regular, effective and safe performance of the obligations 
recapitulated in these paragraphs would weigh heavily upon the 
strongest and wisest of men, but it is an office always required of every 
minister. 


4. Communion Service. 


Of 120 persons about one-half preferred the communion service of 
their own denomination; a fourth, representing many denominations, 
desired alterations, the one modification most desired being the use of 
individual cups instead of the traditional, disease-transmitting, common 
drinking cup in use in the majority of churches. A few Baptists would 
abolish ‘‘close communion’’ which excludes all but Baptists; four 
individuals would omit elements and make it a meditation, as, ‘‘eliminate 
the concrete and seek the abstract, ’’ ‘‘omit the Sacrament and conform to 
the great liturgies.’’ Some comment on ‘‘the affected display of repent- 
ance on part of preachers and people ’”’ or object to undue length of ser- 
vice or to use of wine. One Catholic, one Methodist, one Presbyte- 
rian, a Unitarian and a non-church member do not like the communion, 
would abolish it. One man wrote: ‘I desire to preserve the old youth- 
ful sense of sacredness and sacrament, but my mind tells me that it is 
a development of a cannibal feast and that it also commemorates some 
of the grossest and most mistaken doctrines of the church.’’ A few 
persons frankly stated reluctance to submitting to inspection their feel- 
ings and thoughts of their last service. The returns show clearly that 
it is for many persons a time of tension, varying from depression to 
euphoria. Some speak of joy, love for Christ, realization of joy to live, 
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of faith; others confess: depression, repentance, feelings of unworthi- 
ness, consciousness of sin, humiliation, sadness. A man of 35 writes: 
‘Thoughts never pleasant; always feel unworthy of His presence ; yet 
have tried and hope he will accept my good intention. My whole body 
seems different at such a time and something like chills run all over 
me.’’ A few mention fear, especially fear of the priest. Some are 
moved to pity by the contemplation of the death and sufferings of 
Christ. Mental states of exaltation, ecstasy and of extreme suggesti- 
bility are not infrequent ; some contemplate the Last Supper in the 
upper room ; one, ‘‘felt my mother’s presence ;” another, ‘‘highest devo- 
tion to God and love to my fellow-men ;” some, ‘‘a chastening influence. a: 
A few confessed to frivolous thoughts or to resentment against hypo- 
crites present, or to perturbation and mixed feelings, or ‘‘to ugly 
thoughts of germs.’’ A large number were stirred to desire and resolve 
to do better, or ‘‘to grasp the hand of my fellow-men and forgive.”’ 

The spirit of forgiveness inculeated and urged at the communion 
service is of superlative ethical value. To quote Rosenkranz: ‘«The 
forgiveness of the wicked is the breaking through of religion, for it is 
the mind’s act of majesty to make what has been done as though it were 
not done. In the act the mind becomes conscious of its sovereignty 
over nature and history; the wicked which I repent of is as though it 
had not oceurred.’’ And long before the revelations of modern psy- 
chology Jesus of Nazareth strongly emphasized the beauty and majesty 
of the forgiving spirit. 

Many points are suggested by our responses regarding the influence 
of certain religious rites, which lately have been discussed by Starbuck, 
Coe, Moses and Hall. The last author writes in his study of the Pas- 
sion vs. the Resurrection, that the sentiment of pity has played a réle 
of tremendous importance in the spread of Christianity, that our age 
has forgotten the power of pathos and of fear; the profoundest relig- 
ious experiences centre round the Cross, the supreme pathos-instilling 
theme. 

In passing from this subject the observations may be thus summar- 
ized. As it exists, the communion service tends to keep religion in the 
sphere of the feelings, where is part of its proper habitation. To many 
persons it is a means of sounding the depths and heights of human ex- 
perience. To the youthful and healthful soul endowed with normal 
power of resilience to react from emotional extremes, the service pre- 
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sents potent means of arousing humanizing feelings, decision and _phil- 
anthropic action. The necessity for modification is just as strongly 
suggested. The danger of the transmission of tuberculosis and of other 
diseases through the common drinking cup-is probably considerable and 
clearly demands ordinary sanitary precautions and at least the adoption 
of individual cups. Of great psychological import is the mental aspect 
of the communicant. Tradition should not be permitted to interfere 
with the elimination of that which unwisely stimulates emotional reac- 
tion, whether it be in ritual, music, posture, or ministerial methods. 
Possibly a too frequent repetition of the communion service blunts its 
effect upon many persons who grow callous, and plays unwisely upon 
the nerves of others. Children often participate in the ceremony and 
may there develop morbid habits of mind, undue self-consciousness and 
a certain pious precocity. Mental susceptibility of children, as demon- 
strated beyond peradventure by Binet and Small, and the deficient 
power of mental reaction often found in the old and in the neurasthe- 
nic, a deficiency that may cause permanence of melancholic or exalted 
habits that are characteristic of the border-line and deeper mental dis- 
turbances—augment the great responsibility of those who have this rite 
in charge, and denote the need of scientific preparation of the minister. 
A man may be a fine preacher, an accomplished theologian, and be 
utterly incompetent to discharge this office. A knowledge of the deep 
emotional meaning of sacramental acts as seen in the general practice 
of them by primitive peoples would emphasize new value in such rites 
as well as bring about the elimination of that which is gross or injuri- 
ous. Our illustrations suggest that the Sacrament as administered 
to-day is of certain value and to thousands a sacred and holy symbol to 
which we would offer {no violence; nevertheless from the standpoint 
of mental and physical hygiene it is a serious undertaking and may be- 
come a dangerous factor in the hands of fanatics, bunglers or those 
ignorant of well known psychological law, in promoting pathological 
conditions. 


5. Funerals. 


If regard were paid to the different rites and ceremonies preceding 
and accompanying the formal disposal of a dead body, in ancient and 
in modern times, and regard to their origin, variety and relative sig- 
nificance, we should require many voluminous chapters. Numerous 
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motives ate operative in the elaborate funerals seen in our own times, 
such as desire to honor the memory of the deceased, and in the vulgar 
love of ostentation and morbid enthusiasm. There is the psychological 
necessity for doing something when grief and pain have reached the 
explosive point. The black pall, flowers, music, mourners, the tolling 
of bells and the dirge, the slow moving procession, the oration, or the 
sermon, characterize modern funerals, and we have to add, sometimes 
there is the mass for the dead, and even the brass band. ‘The minister 
is the usual leader in the modern funeral, a leadership that has been 
his from olden time, perhaps because of his ancient priestly and ghostly 
office, and partly because he is the bearer of the hope of immortality, 
and because in his peculiar relations of confidence to the bereaved and 
to the community he can administer consolation and relief where the 
physician of the body has done his uttermost and failed. 

It is in sorrow and in absolute helplessness that there is flight to 
the consolations of religion. Ihave been informed by a clergyman of 
experience that non-church members, even those who have ridiculed 
the church, often seek in bereavement the minister’s services and are 
most exacting in what they demand of him, yet seldom offer any rec- 
ompense. Another minister of 40 years’ experience confided that not 
a half dozen times in his life had he been paid for officiating at funerals. 
On one occasion aroused from a sick bed by the importunity of a 
wealthy man’s relatives he arose when the thermometer registered 18° 
below zero, conducted a service in a cold room, over the body of the 
rich man, rode ten miles in an unheated carriage to the cemetry where 
he read the ritual in a freezing wind—and for this labor never received 
a word, or a line, or a penny in gratitude. Ministers of long experi- 
ence can relate similar treatment in the discharge of a duty that custom 
has laid heavily upon them. It is usually a thankless and always a 
delicate and important task. Our questionnaire answers are simply 
illustrative of the variety of demands and preferences which the minister 
meets here. 124 persons wrote upon the subject. Catholics demand 
solemn blessing of the corpse, or prayer and services for the deceased. 
Protestants and others omit these demands but specify others. By far 
the greater number prefer a short, simple discourse of consolation and 
sympathy or comfort, and a brief prayer at the grave. For the latter 
purpose many prefer the Lord’s Prayer or the simpler ritualistic forms. 
Some desire no discourse at all, or merely a Scripture reading, while 
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about an equal number, 18, think the funeral discourse should be an 
occasion of moralizing, warning, aiming at conviction and conversion. 
An equal number would have him extol the merits of the deceased, or 
refer but gently to his faults. Still others would have the minister 
speak of the rewards after death, the hope of meeting, of the Resur- 
rection, or upon immortality, eternal life, or ‘‘to remove the fear of 
eternal death.”’ 

The affirmation of life after death has been of tremendous effect 
upon the morals of the race and is to-day a precious consolation to 
millions of people, while science can make neither positive affirmation 
nor denial concerning immortality. Scientific dogmatists who presume 
to deny the possibility of immortality, however, find it difficult to justify 
their attempt, and are mightily opposed; for example, Prof. James in his 
little book on ‘* Immortality’’ has shown the unphilosophic position of 
those who deny to men of science, even to physological psychologists, 
the right to cherish faith in an immortal mind. The obvious danger is 
that little souls will over-exert themselves striving to escape future 
punishment while they neglect the good and the duties of the present 
life teeming with possibilities. 

A few persons emphasize the importance of songs and music at 
funerals. The supersensitive soul is revealed also: ‘‘these things work 
on feelings too much,’’ or, ‘‘no one should be asked to view corpse,”’ 
and there are a few who, like Aristotle, remind us that it is only proper 
for relatives and intimate friends to be present at afuneral. In marked 
contrast with the egotistic correspondent who neglected the other 
questions to explain in many closely written pages her ideas about what 
her own funeral should be like, or the wish of another, ‘‘ should be open 
to all who care to attend,’’ or those who desire flowers, or ‘‘no flowers,”’ 
or ‘‘everything in white,’’ or beautiful and expressive, a few persons of 
practical minds make poignant suggestions, such as: services have no 
possible influence upon dead; wrong to burden relatives with unneces- 
sary expenses; strangers should be excluded; standing with dead un- 
covered at grave in cold weather is abominable; cremation is better than 
the grave. 

The funeral customs of the day are very closely bound up in the 
conventions of the past. Men are naturally conservative and hesitate 
to modify that which so concerns the utmost human sorrow. There is 
evident need, however, of tactful, decisive reforms in our funeral ser- 
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vices and as a chief actor and a sufferer in the abuses the minister 
might take the lead in the improvement. The plain principle to be 
followed seems to be that funerals should have respect for shattered 
hearts, but at the same time should conform to the necessities of physi- 
cal and mental health, to ideals of simplicity and good taste. In the 
psychological moment of mental anguish all morbidity should be removed 
so far as possible and opportunity only should be taken advantage of to 
dispense comfort, assuage grief and dissipate fear of death—the King of 


Terrors. 
6. Baptism. 


There was a surprising absence of discussion or evidently of interest 
about the mode of administering baptism or its value. In view of the 
bitter controversies that have swept this country when the Baptists and 
the followers of Alexander Campbell insisted on immersion under water 
as a means of salvation, and other Protestant sects either refused to 
exalt the efficacy of any particular mode, or else advocated sprinkling 
or pouring. The writer has not heard of the abrogation of a line of 
the sectarian requirements and Baptists and Disciples are still being 
immersed in streams, ponds, or in artificial bodies of water or tanks 
elaborately constructed for this purpose in churches. Except in re- 
mote sections of the country the acrimony of public disputations on 
this subject has passed, but it should be remembered that regulations 
and precedents perpetuate the old controversies; if our returns are 
representative the people have lost interest in these points of doctrinal 
issue with the passing of literal interpretation of the Scriptures. A few 
specimen remarks are: 


F., 19. (Episc.) Should baptize children by sprinking, not immersion, in a 
private house always. M., 61. (Baptist.) Should have special care from the 
minister. F., 46. (Meth.) Should not baptize infants. M., 39. (Bapt.) Baptism 
is probably a useful rite. F., 19. (Cath.) Priests should always baptize except in 
cases of extreme danger when any one may do it. M., 35. (Cath.) The meaning 
and the whole truth ought to be told here, all mystery ought to be removed. 
M., 60. (Swedenborgian.) Minister should encourage all of the sacred rites 
to be performed in the church, and seek to impart to them the spirit of holiness 
not as a form, but because the church is the noblest institution on earth. M. 38. 
In most churches the ceremony is prescribed. = % 


The majority of the writers seem to recognize in baptism a 
ritualistic form beneficial in its impressive or subjective effect rather 
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than because of any mysterious or saving efficacy. It perhaps is 
difficult for an outsider to receive any edification at seeing a frail 
woman or man held and submerged under water by a stalwart preacher 
in rubber boots, or when an infant screams in rebellion for having his 
tender scalp moistened with cold water by a strange man. This rude 
attitude of the outsider who does not comprehend the religious meaning 
of the rite, and the more urgent demand for healthful precaution 
against shock and cold, and the revulsion against whatever may be 
gross in the rite, might be met by an elimination so far as possible of 
the water symbol and a revision of the mode of baptism to the form of 
a beautiful service, symbolic of cleansing and of dedication. Such a 
service, for instance, offers a rich opportunity for impressing upon 


parents the obligations of parenthood, as well as to mark turning points 
in the lives of old and young. 


7. Marriage. 


Hume defined marriage simply as an engagement entered into by 
mutual consent and having for its ends the propagation of the species. 
For centuries it has been a natural, civil and religious contract and has 
long been regarded as a Sacrament in the English and in the Catholic 
churches. Custom makes the minister the usual officiant at weddings. 
In order to enhance the solemnity of marriage some would remove the 
legality of common law marriages, or those in which an officer of the 
law officiates, and would place the matter entirely in the bands of the 
ministers of religion. It should be noted that in countries where 
marriage is sealed by the priests only, that so expensive has the 
ceremony become that sometimes informal marriage and concubinage 
have flourished. 


A few typical replies are here reproduced: F.,20. Marriages are less effective 
when performed by a Justice of the Peace. M., 34. Marriage ceremony could be 
much improved. F., 61. Marriage was ordained by God and should be performed 
by one of his servants and not by one who often has no conception of its sacred- 
ness. M., 61. Let the church service or ritual be used. F.,33. Minister should 
never marry unfit people whether unfit physically, mentally or morally. M., 35. 
Weddings should be quiet, simple affairs. To-day the practice is to display clothes, 
presents etc. The minister should discourage these barbarous customs. M., 41. 
All ceremonies are matters of form and those that please the people should be used. 


G. Frank Lydston, M. D., writing upon the diseases of modern 
society declares: ‘‘ Society begins its self-contamination at the marriage 
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license window. Here is the fountain head of the stream of de- 
generacy that sweeps through all social systems. . . . The license win- 
dow is a place where the honest citizen and the criminal, the sane and 
the insane, the diseased and the healthy, the pauper and the millionaire, 
the learned and the ignorant, the intelligent and the weak minded, 
may meet upon common ground, always provided the important 
consideration of the license fee is forthcoming. The criminal, the 
insane the epipleptic, the syphilitic, and the drunkard are here au- 
thorized by law to begin the procreation of their kind,’’ and another 
says, ‘‘No thought is taken for the unfortunate offspring or for the — 
body politic or social, and the irreparable evils that must fall upon all. 
The church adds its sanction and its ministers aid in making these 
civil contracts by performing a ceremony with prayers and 
benedictions. ’’ 

Some important points are suggested. The recognized duty of the 
minister is to discourage prevalent fads for fashionable nuptials, where 
prolonged excitement, mental and physical exhaustion and vulgar 
extravagance unfit the bride and groom at a critical period for be- 
ginning proper marital relations. There is the obligation and opportunity 
for ministers to prevent marriages that tend to degeneracy. Some 
ministers refrain from close questioning or investigation of parties on 
the eve of marriage, and perform the ceremony forwith. The writer 
knows a widely known and reputable physician who diagnosed as 
syphilitic a sore upon the lip of a man about to marry, and he did not 
prevent the marriage which occured three weeks afterward. The 
writer also knows a courageous minister who, spurning a princely fee, 
tore up the marriage license, cast it into the face of the intending 
groom and took adequate steps to prevent the marriage, on discovering 
at the last moment the man’s unfitness to marry an innocent girl. 

No one of the 108 persons replying said that the minister should 
not perform the wedding ceremony, illustrating the fact that by 
common consent he is endowed with the responsibility of being a 
controlling factor in a contract of racial import, and the need of special 
training, intelligence and of courage for the discharge of this obligation 
1S apparent. 


8. Convicts and Insane. 


Modern biological science demonstrates that the young, the healthy 
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and the good, afford the most profitable field for the uplifting of the 
race, both by development and the prevention of degeneracy. Some 
religionists have delighted in carrying the Gospel exclusively to the 
depraved, the erring and to the unfortunate in order to demonstrate its 
saving power. This kind of philanthropic zeal is manifest in the 
following: 

M., 35. The different churches should be very zealous that the convicts get 
just treatment. All through your questions I find this is the only one calling for 


tremendous zeal. F.,19. Preaching to convicts may change their views and lead 
them nearer to God; it should not bear upon their previous conduct. 


Surely of mercy in the world there is little enough, and of sa- 
gacious and vigilant insight into the workings of our public and penal 
institutions,—but enthusiasm for the salvation of the hoplessly 
depraved, and mawkish sentiment, is no justification for the neglect of 
the young and healthy, popularly and erroneously supposed not to be 
in need of moral support. A story holds that in ancient times per- 
sons in perfumed boxes would witness with pleasure the tortures of 
men and women slain in the amphitheatre for their amusement, and yet 
the spectators would protest against the lashing of horses employed 
to drag away the torn corpses of maidens and old men. So to-day there 
are persons who send bouquets and candy to atrocious murderers and 
ignore the fate of toiling innocents on every hand. 


Other specimens are as follows: 

M., 61. Minister should be willing to give time and strength to the public in- 
stitutions of his country. F., 46. If he happens to be a man of tact, let him 
preach to the insane. M., 30. Should preach to convicts and insane in order that 
he may touch and see life at as many points as possible. M., 35. Deeds of kind- 
ness do much for such people. M., 21. Minister should preach to convicts and in- 
sane in order to gain an understanding of degenerate life. A minister of ability 
writes, ‘‘I would not know how to preach to insane ; I enjoy preaching to convicts.” 

These duties are usually thrust upon the minister as functions to be 
executed chiefly in their missionary phase, and the other rich possibili- 
ties in such service are often overlooked. State penitentiaries have usu- 
ally a regular paid chaplain, while our jails, houses of detention and asy- 
lums have not. The possibility of a certain supervision of unfortunates 
in the dragnet of the police and the law, is open to the clergyman in- 
telligent and prepared for the philanthropic service, and opportunity for 
new investigations into the causes of sin and crime is presented. A 
great educator testifies: ‘« What can be more essential for practical 
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and theoretical morals than a knowledge of perversions and aberra- 
tions? Visits to jails, houses of detention and reformatories, which I 
have conducted, and ethical classes in prisons, have, I believe, increased 
my effectiveness as a teacher and they cannot fail to enlarge and deepen 
moral perceptions and quicken conscience.’’ Lydston writes: «The 
most essential feature in prison reform is the appointment of proper offi- 
cers. The responsibility of reformation should be divided between the 
warden, chaplain and physician. Men of the broadest experience and 
most liberal education only should be selected for these positions. The 
man who knows nothing of sociology, and especially of criminal sociol- 
ogy, has no place in the management of criminals. . . . . The prison 
chaplain is obviously an important official in a prison but his value as 
an expounder of morals is likely to be inversely to his obtrusiveness as 
a preacher ns .0. 1% His religion must be broad and humane, and he 
must thoroughly appreciate the obstacles that the criminal organism 
presents to his labors as a reformer.’’ 

The common sense dicta of our correspondents largely agree with 
that of specialists regarding preaching to the insane. Many think that 
the minister should and many think that he should not undertake this 
service. There is agreement that it can be done only ‘‘by men of tact,”’ 
‘‘by ministers especially prepared for this work,”’ or, ‘‘if he is soothing 
and winning,’’ otherwise it will be useless and unnecessary. 50 persons 
declare that it is the proper work of the minister however difficult it may 
be; half as many that it is not. The reports of the American Psycho- 
Medical Assn. contain discussions by alienists upon the value of rational 
conversation in the treatment of melancholia and functional disorders. 
‘¢T am sure,’’ said Dr. Hurd in 1902, «‘that while our fathers and 
grandfathers perhaps overestimated the value of so-called moral meas- 
ures for the relief of the insane, we have underestimated the value of 
moral measures.”” In 1901 Dr. Runge emphasized the value of relig- 
ious services as means for psychic treatment and related his great diffi- 
culties in securing proper persons to officiate. A young Catholic priest 
intrusted with the confessional service in the hospital caused the relapse 
of a convalescent patient into a former state of agitation. Some un- 
trained Protestant mission workers who were repeatedly told that the 
services should be utterly devoid of either sensational or depressing 
elements, but should breathe hope and peace, were soon sounding ex- 
hortations through the building. «+ The undeniable fact that thousands 
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of human minds throughout this broad land of ours are permitted to 


starve and die for lack of proper psychic stimulation is faced without a 
murmur or protest.’’ 


9. Other Pastoral Duties. 


A few illustrative replies are: 


M., 34. Should visit the sick and they should let him know that they want 
him. He should be at home to strangers in distress and to urgent calls at all times 
and should have certain hours when any one could see him. Socialsand receptions 
are a place to show off and are expensive to people that can hardly afford to be 
there; in raffles and bazaars the church is going in for tainted money; in these 
things the minister is making some solid enemies. A minister should convince 
sceptics and should spend time in doing it. F.,17. He should be a confidante of 
young people. M., 60. Minister’s life in the community speaks the most effective 
sermons. Should never persuade any one to join the church. M., 47. These pas- 
toral duties are the really valuable activities of the minister M., 40. Some of the 
best preachers who are tactless in pastoral work should have an assistant to help 
him in attending to these duties. It is better for a tactless man to see little of his 
people. F., 18. In attending social affairs he need not wear a funeral face. F., 
55. He should look after the shut-ins. F.,17. Should visit the afflicted as his 
words comfort them. M., 38. Pastoral duties are numerous and too exacting. We 
are inclined to look upon a minister as a perfect man and when we see his faults 
we are apt to lose faith. Visiting members is a commendable old custom. No one 
should be so low as to be abandoned; persons should often receive friendly aid be- 
fore spiritual. A minister should have a certain amount of proof but should not 
be what is generally termed a sceptic, he should convince to conversion rather than 
persuade. A peacemaker to families should be a man of exceptional tact and know 
his subjects thoroughly before hazarding so difficult an undertaking. Finding work 
for unemployed commendable as they usually seem unable to find it for themselves. 
In the young people lies the destiny of our nation, and if the minister is worth 
keeping on earth he should have influence with the young people. F., 32. I hope 
the minister will not call on me but will give his time to non-church going people. 
How can a man do all these things? M., 60. Confession may be good at times but 
should be discouraged. F., 20. There should be no confessions except for advice. 
F., 21. A Christian should be willing to confess sins before men. F., 33. Confes- 
sion to God and to person wronged always proper. M., 62. Revive, but informally, 
the habit of confession. 


Pastoral duties in city and in country churches are so numerous and 
varied that the responses merely suggest the character of some of them 
and their great number. In order to satisfy the people the pastor must 
do a great deal of pastoral visiting. A few ministers in peculiar sur- 
roundings ignore altogether the pastoral and other demands and their 
work consists in some cases in delivering two sermons per Sunday and 
cashing their salary check. This is the pastor of the small, rich church ; 
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his type is not numerous, and he is usually despised by the workers in 
the ministry. A workman writes as follows describing this kind of 
prophet from the view point of a Roman Catholic : 


‘Church half empty on Sunday, surpliced choir, choral service, the rich in 
pews, the poor where? A well-fed married clergyman preaches about tainted 
money, what for? (All money is tainted), and about resignation to the inevitable. 
Good collection, handshakes, and the sermon in the paper next day. The minister 
don’t know much about his people, people don’t like him much, don’t know what 
to make of him or he of them. Has his own troubles. Church closed three or four 
months during summer, pew-holders in country, occupants of main body and side 
aisles in city, or at Coney Island for Sunday—and the pastor, well, in Europe or 
mountains. If in mountains, sermon in Sunday papers, if in Europe, his travels 
are in papers also. Poor beggars of side aisles are in parks, drives or on stoops, 
the church is closed. Pastor comes back in the fall; after a while preaching again, 
church empty, newspaper revival, lecture meetings, song service, etc., how to get 
the people in the street to come to church.” 


The pastor’s visits may be perfunctory professional calls, gossipy 
social calls, or pious visitations where he is expected to read the Bible 
and pray, or simply a friendly ‘‘ dropping in.’’ The warm friendships 
and the intimate, holy confidences he gains where he is an honored 
family guest give him strong influence in the home.- In this relation 
the minister finds both the deserts and the oases of his career. An 
over-worked pastor writes, ‘‘Much of this pastoral visiting is unneces- 
sary.’ Another, who ministers to 1,500 members, that he manages to 
call on every family of his church at least once a year—a wearing busi- 
ness that totally prevents attention to weightier matters. The custom 
that exacts of the pastor regular visits to allalike, gives occasion to the 
church-crank to make his life a burden by an officious activity in asking 
him to visit certain erring ones, or the sick, or strangers ‘‘ who might 
join the church,” and the pastor’s alacrity in responding to such de- 
mands is the measure of his popularity in some churches. 126 persons 
discussed the topics in question number 9, and of these 96 thought the 
minister should visit members, 106 that he should visit the sick, aged 
or needy, 98 that he should visit strangers, 85 that he should attend 
sociables and receptions, and but two persons said that he ought not do 
these things. 61 persons declared it is his duty to find work for the 
unemployed, and but 16 that he should not. A pastor related a 
dozen instances in which he secured business positions for men and 
women of the church who appealed to him, most of whom in prosperity 
displayed base ingratitude. Agents, imposters, and blackmailers had 
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frequently imposed upon him; in fact, observation shows that promi- 
nent ministers are a mark for scoundrels who prey upon philanthropic 
impulses. 

Only 21 persons demanded that a minister must persuade to con- 
version. The apparent lack of interest in this subject may be indicative 
of neglect of what has been urged in revival services as an important 
ministerial and Christian obligation. 44 persons prescribed that the 
minister should make peace in family quarrels, if only with care or 
caution, or if requested, and nearly as many think it inexpedient for 
him to interfere in domestic difficulties. There are instances where 
the minister has reconciled people when the divorce lawyer has failed. 
40 persons of many different denominations favored confession in some 
form; a few say confession shows weakness, or encourages hypocrisy, 
or there should be no confession. Omitting five Catholics who speak for 
the priestly confessional, there were several kinds of confession pro- 
posed: (a) confession to the persons injured, (b) confession of sins in 
public, (c) confession to God only, (d) confession to the minister for 
advice. The returns show recognition of the necessity and value to 
many persons of some kind of confession. The well known abuses of 
the confessional of priestcraft may have obscured from us the psycho- 
logical fact that in sincere confession ‘‘ what is detrimentally a part of 
our psychic life may be brought into the focus of consciousness’’ and 
by confession so far expelled, ejected, that it becomes less a part of us. 
We can find in this no adequate plea for an institution that ministers 
mainly to church policy, whether it be in the Roman Church or in the 
High Church, but there is suggested the consideration that since the 
Protestant clergyman is frequently called upon to listen sympathetically 
to the burdened and perplexed who seek either advice or rest for their 
souls that there is needed adequate preparation of the ministry both in 
character and in psychological knowledge that they may render intelli- 
gent as well as sympathetic service. Perturbed young men and women, 
harassed by temptation, grief, or succumbing to the utter loneliness of 
the city, persons who do not need medicine or legal advice but the 
counsel of a disinterested, big-hearted, religious expert, may be de- 
terred by such a sympathetic listener from folly and the downward path. 
This need makes possible the prosperity of the quacks, fortune tellers 
and other parasites who can afford to flood some of our largest news- 
papers with advertisements inviting the troubled to come unto them. 
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One or more Sunday schools are connected with each church and 
the minister is expected to busy himself about these with all their in- 
creasing problems and difficulties. 115 persons contributing to this 
paragraph were divided in opinion as to whether the minister should 
teach or supervise, while a considerable number thought that he should 
do both. There is practical agreement that some kind of activity in- 
the Sunday school is regularly incumbent upon the pastor. 

The sexton, who in olden times was the pastor’s assistant in teach- 
ing the catechism and in other religious offices, finds his occupation 
now to be the practical care of buildings, lawns, heating plants and 
ventilation. Where the church is able to employ a sexton he is con- 
trolled by the officers of the church and sometimes by the pastor him- 
self. There are a few more of our correspondents who say that he 
should have control of the sexton than there are who say that this mat- 
ter should be taken in charge by others. 

Fifty persons write that the minister should control or supervise the 


music, and about as many say that he should not interfere with the 
musical programme ; as: 


Music is often a source of trouble, pastor should have final decision with regard 
to music, musical programme should be submitted to him so that it will not be out 
of harmony with thought. An organist of 25 years experience writes: ‘‘ Average Pro- 
testant service isa musical Hungarian Goolosh. An attempt to get a two hour 
programme in one causes endless friction between organist and pastor. Choir and 
organ numbers should produce an uplifting atmosphere, and this organists are pre- 
pared for. The elaboration of music should be discussed in each worshipping body. 
Pastor should not have charge or musical programme.” 


This writer brings to light the traditional self-assurance of choir 
masters, and there are hints of the numerous troubles which arise in 
many churches owing to the irrepressible vanity of many singers and 
musicians. As a part of public worship, music is capable of powerful 
effect. The investigation of Coe regarding hymns and tunes demon- 
strates the need and tendency to call in question the content and form 
of the musical religious service. There-are publishers who foist upon — 
Sunday schools and church societies song-books containing alleged mu- 
sic and poetry that have occasioned much ridicule. Yet any one famil- 
iar with the sublime music in some of our churches, free to be enjoyed 
by all comers, appreciates the value and uplift of a musical service — 
harmonized in execution, melody and sentiment. 

Vast improvement has been made in many churches in the method of 
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making announcements during the services. A few ministers become 
veritable advertising agents in the pulpit in their endeavor to satisfy 
requests and to promote good enterprises. A contributor writes, ‘«An- 
nouncements of cake sales, minstrel shows, ice cream gluttonies, inva- 
riably tend to spoil the service.’’ Well regulated churches print neces- 
sary announcements upon a bulletin or circular. 

The majority of our writers claim that the minister should make all 
necessary or needful announcements ; others, ‘‘only when bearing upon 
the moral welfare of the people, and then as rarely as possible.’’ This 
divergence of opinion reflects the difficulties he meets when he refuses 
to act as announcer of the pet schemes of his workers. 

A good majority agree that a minister had better keep out of poli- 
tics, although a score urge that he should enter active, political life. 
He should keep clear of partisan movements, or he should be active 
alone in reform movements is the verdict of most. Writes one: ‘A 
preacher in politics is useless to the male members of his congregation 
in this country. When men have lost respect for the spiritual adviser 
—and he surrenders it when he spouts at a meeting with the other paid 
orators—he is of no further use as a minister. ’’ 

Only 16 persons declared that the minister should not fight the 
saloon, while nearly 100 said it was a distinct duty for him to combat 
the saloon and all public and private evils. The methods to be em- 
ployed by him, are: 

Teaching and preaching righteousness, speaking of it as an evil to be dis- 
couraged, by doing what he can, by fighting the saloon directly and perseveringly, 
by temperance sermons, by advising not fighting, as a voter and by private and 
social intercourse with the people and from the pulpit, should struggle 
energetically and tactfully against all forces which stand for or cater to im- 
morality. A business man writes: ‘‘ We are after the wrong end of the trouble. 
Make our public officers see that the child is getting proper training not only in 
books that teach science, reading, writing, etc., but in how to govern himself. Par- 
ents are compelled to devote practically all of their time to getting bread and 
butter for their families. The children are then sure to ‘ grow up,’ as it is a 
mathematical impossibility for such parents to devote necessary time to their 


children, hence they are hard to controlat maturity. I believe the true solution is 
through the children.”’ 


This man shows that the ministry can find a new field by seeking 
out the true roots of the drink habit, in the early perversion of tastes 


by improper or by insufficient food, whether in the homes of luxury or 
poverty, and in the adulteration of milk and in the substitutes for 
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mother’s milk which in young life create a yearning for abnormal 
things, and in the host of suggestive factors neglected on every hand— 
all of which give vice an easy victory in the receptive minds of all those 
whose inhibitory powers are undeveloped, whose bodies are starved, over- 
worked, ignored. The hundred voices here recorded represent thousands 
who cry out to the ministry of religion and morals that it is largely the 
industrial and social situation and the pathogenic conditions which are 
the actual factors of degeneration and at the bottom of increasing 
dissipation, rather than chiefly the neglect of dogma. 

One hundred and twenty-five persons wrote concerning the collec- 
tion of money; a majority of them thought that the minister should get 
money for missions, foreign and domestic, for widows and orphans, for 
education, for charity, and for other purposes. Very many, however, 
protest against the use of the minister as a financial agent: ‘‘these 
matters belong rather to church officials,’’ ‘‘ the minister should have 
nothing to do with the financial affairs of the church,’’ ‘‘ these things 
devolve upon the congregation or committee, or vestry, or board, or 
treasurer.’’ The minority probably represent the better organized and 
wealthier churches. The fact remains that the minister is usually ex- 
pected both by people and by ecclesiastical authorities to have a hand 
in the raising of money for many purposes. Charity, or the spontaneous 
liberality upon which the churches depend, naturally turns to religious 
leaders as vehicles for subscriptions and gifts. In this way the wealth 
of the churches and the endowment of great universities, such as 
Harvard, Yale, Chicago, and in the South, Vanderbilt and Trinity, 
were established through ministerial influence. In some denominations 
the stated duty of every minister is to collect sums of money or assess- 
ments each year for benevolent purposes, and in this way the tremen- 
dous enterprises of the Methodist church, for example, are maintained. 
This work is an affliction to men who shrink from constant solicitation 
of money, however worthy may be the motive, and the work consumes 
much time and thought. The system is a consequence of an elaborate 
organization and of missionary enterprises. 

The largest consensus of all declares that the minister should not 
exert himself to get his salary. This may be an evidence of regard for 
the minister’s feeling of delicacy, but undoubtedly is often due to an 
unreasonable sentiment that he is not entitled to pay for his services, as 
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a lawyer or doctor would be, notwithstanding the onerous duties re- 
quired of him. About his salary they say: 


He should not be urgent; should let the members give of their own free will, 
etc. One person argues that he should not collect but give, and several say he 
should set the example of giving liberally. Voluntary subscriptions only should be 
required. A proper training of people will educate them in giving as the Lord pros- 
pers them; (the minister is expected to give the training). An experienced worker 
ina church, writes: ‘‘The collecting work of the church ought not to be done by the 
pastor; he has enough of other duties.” 


The inconsistent mingling of charitable impulses, philanthropy and 
of niggardliness and human meanness which the pastor meets in his 
struggle for existence can be understood from these returns. 


PERSONAL WELFARE. 


The minister is compelled to be very circumspect in his recreations 
lest he offend the notions of his people, or attract the attention of a 
cruel yellow press, or transgress the moral law. Of the 111 persons 
writing on this subject, 78 named walking and music as the fit minis- 
terial diversions. 67 prescribed for him tennis, golf or boating, ‘‘but 
these must not be indulged in too far.’’ Concerning the theatre 45 said 
that he might attend good plays, with discretion, bad ones for purposes 
of study, and nearly as many declare positively he should never attend 
the theatre. 34 say it is wrong for him to use tobacco, and as many 
would deter him from the use of wine at home or elsewhere. Less than 
10% would allow him tobacco or ‘‘cigars.’’ A dozen specify the read- 
ing of good or the best novels. A few would permit him to play 
billiards, chiefly at home, and an equal number say that is questionable 
conduct and not permissible. Individual prescriptions are: no cards, 
anything he wishes, wine abroad is foolishness, books that pertain to 
religion are suitable for his recreation, history and philosophic reading, 
buggy riding the best and most dignified pleasure for minister, fishing, 
let his sports be for recreation and not for sportsmanship. 25 persons, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, 
Disciples and Roman Catholics, say that the minister ought to practice 
fasting, a survival of the ancient belief that spiritual purification is 
attained through mortification of the body. A man of 42 whites: 
«« Fasting should be used when it accords with one’s mood on special 
occasions. It may be good as a discipline. It is a great aid in obtain- 
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ing the mastery over the passions.’’ Another man writes: ‘ Nothing to 
be gained by fasting but much to be lost.”’ 

It can hardly be inferred from these data that the average person 
allows as much personal liberty to the minister as is permitted to any 
moral man, but it would seem that different standards are maintained 
for minister and for church members. Fear of offence, of becoming a 
stumbling block, of misinterpretation of conduct, together with the 
mass of accumulated unreasonable restrictions which are extended to 
the minister’s kindred and would discipline even his family life, circum- 
scribe the minister in a way which only sycophancy on the one hand or 
the patient, enduring self-sacrifice of a great soul on the other, can 
endure. The constant surveillance of his affairs by busybodies, gos- 
sips and cranks brings rebellion into his strong heart. The sacrifices 
of the minister’s wife in monotonous contact with piously morbid and 
selfish men and women, whom she endures for God and her husband’s 
sake, are unknown to the world which owes her an unpaid debt for her 
gentle, unobtrusive and unfailing support of its moral_and religious 
leaders. 

Reputation as an author or lecturer, or riches must not be sought 
by the minister. 


If he seeks reputation it must be incidentally, must not interfere with pulpit 
preparation and pastoral duties. F., 28. He then will not seek the kingdom of 
God. M., 61. If he works for these things he mistakes his calling. A writer who 
favors Catholic priests says, ‘‘His pastorate should be a spontaneous avocation 
rather than a vocation, hence he may do anything.’’ M., 48. Better depend upon 
his stipend fora living. F.,17. If rich, should give to poor. F., 21. May be rich 
in order to help in charitable deeds. F., 20. Rich pastor should not dress extrava- 
gantly. M., 383. Great wealth positive hindrance to minister, whether by inheri- 
tance, marriage or investment; inheritance the least objectionable. Rich pastor if 


he is willing to give always is a standing excuse for a certain element to curtai 
its generosity. 


The length of the minister’s engagement was discussed by one hun- 
dred persons. About one-third of them favor short pastorates for such 
reasons as: 


New field gives pastor renewed inspiration. Some members are always dissat- 
isfied, and if minister goes they would return for a time at least. Péople should 
get new ideas all the time. There are powerful preachers who had better not set- 
tle down as pastors. Minister has more chance of advancement in a frequent 
change. More enthusiasm fora new man. People tire of a pastor. Long pastorate 
becomes wearisome to people and more so to pastor. Good builder of churches 
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should not be held down. Minister and people get into a rut during a long pastor- 
ate. People prefer a young man. Ministers wear out. AS many more prefer long 
term of service: Takes a long time to gain the confidence of young people. Minister 
comes to know each individual better. Long terms in cities where it requires much 
time to understand demands and conditions, ete. 


But four or five persons discuss the question from the minister’s 
point of preference or for his advantage. Many make the term of 
office «‘ dependent on the man,’’ or subject to the appreciation of the 
congregation, as: ‘‘If he does not suit the people, the sooner he goes 
the better. Depends on success and sympathetic relation with people. 
Not long if any dissatisfaction exists. Pastorates should be governed 
by adaptability.’’ A positive suggestion comes from one familiar with 
church work: ‘Once in a while a minister starts a great undertaking. 
When his task is done, continue to honor him; don’t kick him out 
and tell him of his shabby clothes, or that he was a man of one idea.’’ 

The uncertainty of his term of office and of his income, whether 
dependent upon ability to adapt himself, upon the whims of his mem- 
bers or upon the ‘‘ Godly judgment” of bishops, affects the minister’s 
peace of mind, tends to dampen his ardor, handicaps him in effective 
undertakings and produces early disqualification. Henry Ward Beecher 
remarked when asked what was the reason for short pastorates, ‘‘ The 
mercy of God.’’ 


Tue Most Important Doty. 


Of all the pastoral duties which are esteemed the most important? 
The valuation varies with the church and the individual. 

It is variously estimated to be: visiting sick and bereaved families, to get peo 
ple to attend church, to build up kingdom of God on earth, to strengthen the 
Church, to inspire people with religion, to lead people to better lives and to seek 
God, to guide and instruct, to win souls, to persuade to conversion, to do spiritual 
work, to save sinners by bringing them to Christ, to impress future salvation of 
souls, to convert sinners, to warn men from the wrath to come. Others think it is 
to show goodness of God, to preach helpful sermons, to influence men to work in 
harmony, to learn the moral needs of his people, to be a true shepherd of the flock. 


The note sounds clearly enough in the above generalizations to 
prove the existence of the old-fashioned type of piety evinced in the 
conventional phrases by which men are urged to seek salvation, yet it 
seems that in the minds of the group the moral betterment of the con- 
gregation is the pressing need. With emphasis it is urged, the most 
important work of the minister is for the young, or ‘‘ he should pay at- 
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tention to young people,’’ to whom he should be friend, adviser and 
leader. More effort is demanded in behalf of those preparing for life 
than those near death. 


REMEDIES AND CHANGES. 


A hint of the remoteness of the theological seminary from common 
life is had in the small number and the contents of the replies in answer 
to the question: ‘‘Can you suggest any changes in the theological 
schools?’’ Only thirty-five persons attempted any answer to the 
problem, a less number than responded to any other question, although 
this one had a conspicuous place in the syllabus. The editor of a met- 
ropolitan daily writes: ‘‘ Know very little about such schools;” a 
Massachusetts lawyer, a church-member, says: ‘‘ Do not know enough 
about theological schools to suggest ; ’’ an educator of a score of years 
experience in normal work gives the same testimony. Most of the re- 
sponses can be condensed into a paragraph. As the seminaries will be 
discussed in another chapter these contributions are here recorded with- 
out comment. 


M., 46. Teacher (Presb.) Minister should have a full call and then super-add 
special training in theology and in modes of efficient pastoral service. F., 31. Wife 
(Meth.) More time ought to be spent among men who are not theologs. M., 53. 
Life Insurance (Presb.) One undertaking ministry should be educated in literary, 
theological and practical lines. Ido not believe theological schools give practical 
education at this time. He should obtain the education of college and seminary 
and after graduation he should be compelled for at least one year after his gradua- 
tion to engage in business, such business as will enable him to get upon the plane 
of the people—something that will bring him in close contact with business meth- 
ods. F., 60. Drop out most of the hell-fire business. F., 20. Student (Bapt.) Let 
authorities take some of the time devoted to subject matter and obtain a keener 
insight into the character of the theological students in order to find who is really 
qualified for ordination. M., 28. Lawyer (Presb.) Ministers should receive their . 
education as other people ina university. Theological schools bring about noth- 
ing but the most contemptible narrow-minded orthodoxy. F., 22. Student (Bapt.) 
The work of the pastor does not demand a knowledge of Hebrew or Greek but he 
should know psychology, literature, history and theology and have at least an ele- 
mentary knowledge of sociology, criminology, physics, chemistry and biology. M., 
40. Organist. An effort to make a clergyman whom God never called will be use- 
less no matter how scientific is the school which prepares him. F., 26. Wife 
(Meth.) Many ministers do great good with little education, but to do the great- 
est good they should have a perfect education. F., 22. Student (Jew) Greatest 
criticism of all theological schools alike is persistent teaching of dogma that have 
little bearing on subject and the holding on to exploded and impossible beliefs. 
M., 70. Millionaire Philanthropist (Presb.) I ama layman and the change in the 
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theological schools that I would recommend would be to get out of ruts and pre- 
pare for human work, rather than studies in astronomy. M.,58. Proof reader 
(Cong.) Change needed in the direction of practical application of spiritual truth 
to everyday life. |M., 72. Merchant (Cong.) Teach less theology, which does 
not save the world. M., 65. Salesman (Epis.) Would add greatly to efficiency 
of the ministry to give them strong physical training so that the ‘Rev. Cream Cheese’ 
would disappear. M., 38. Minister (Meth.) Work of seminary should be less 
mechanical and more vital; more attention should be given to the social aspect of 
Christianity, to the practical side of religion and less to the theological. M., 45. 
Minister (Cong.) More literary and less scholastic training ; more philosophy and 
less dogmatic theology ; more ethics, sociology and less Hebrew. M., 32. Minister 
(Meth.) Discharge all higher critics at once ; stick to the Bible, do not explain 
it away. Nothing else but the Holy Ghost power will enable us to stand. M., 45. 
Minister (Bapt.) I wish I had enjoyed more training in effective public speaking, 
and in practical dealings with the unconverted and various classes of men. Har- 
vard Theological Prof. In theological schools it is desirable to have perfect libertas 
docendi and discendi. The curriculum should embrace all scholarly and practical 


~ matters bearing on religion with sufficient variety to permit a student to follow his 


own bent. The school should seek particularly to cultivate spirituality, that is, 
the conception of the world as a moral organism. M., 39. Minister (Meth.) I 
should greatly modify the curriculum of theological schools in the interest of the 
practical, the worshipful, the scientific, as subject of instruction. Greek and He- 
brew and historical theology are good in their way, but not at all needful to a suc- 
cessful minister. If he have a bent for scholarship, let him pursue these lines, if 
not, let him develop in the direction indicated by his own mental idiosyncrasies. 
It is folly to put the same stamp upon every one who is to be a minister. Theo- 
logical education seems to follow lines adapted to making of scholastics rather than 
men of the gospel ministry. In the present state of theological science the biblical 
method should have the greatest prominence, systematics or the philosophical the 
least. Homiletics are of little use. The best way for a man to learn to preach, 
given the message, is to study how to express himself clearly and to use his voice. 
Homiletics are, as a rule, designed to give the man something to say who has no 
message. It sometimes deprives a man of his message who has one or would have 
if let alone. I cannot say what effect different training would have had on me. I 
believe that I have got more out of literature than any branch of study. I believe 
that more technical theology would be of questionable use to me as a preacher 
though I have some use for what I have. M., 30. (Presb.) Seminaries should 
give a greater opportunity for thorough work on the life and problems of the world 
as itis to-day. M., 61. Minister (Meth.) I would be glad to see theological sem- 


‘inaries better organized for practical work. As a minister who is coming to life’s 


evening time I regret that in youth I could not enjoy the benefits of regular train- 
ing. The early training, however, especially in the way of extemporaneous speak- 
ing was valuable tome. A scientist and author of reputation writes: ‘I would have 
theological schools lay great stress on the new psychology, also on the higher evo 
lution of the soul, on morals, on altruism, for there is an immense uplift in these 
things for the young. Nothing so broadens the horizon. Darwin was only John 
the Baptist to the new evolution. Every minister should know something about 
science. First he should have some general course, touching up the whole field 
with the results of the sciences in proper order, from astronomy to sociology and 
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psychology. He should be full to the brim of the new higher criticism. I would 
pension or chloroform all the stick-in-the-mud professors of theological schools. 
Trivial exegesis, tremendous stress on a few doctrinal and sectarian points of dif- 
ferences dwarf and scar the mind and soul. The theological needs the most radical 
reconstruction of any department of education in the world to-day in personnel, and 
in pedagogic method, and the professional minister will decline till these changes 


are made.”’ 
SprEcIAL MINISTERIAL ACTIVITIES. 


The topics brought to light heretofore do not include all of the de- 
tails in the life of every pastor, nor are those enumerated a part of the 
daily life of each minister. The results are illustrative and suggestive 
of what occurs in the career of the average American minister, although 
no quantitative value is claimed for them; they concern the vast 

q y 
majority of ministers and these are pastors. Themen whom the public 
view on star occasions and through the press are commonly men of 
little actual experience in the pastorate, whom peculiar fitness and fre- 
quently church politics have’placed in conspicuous and paying positions, 
while the pastor of the average church is the man who raises the funds 
for maintenance of these officials and are really the men behind the 
guns. The public are prone to judge ministerial work by the men in 
the glare of publicity. ; 

Again, ministers with only general training occasionally may be 
called- to duties even more numerous and diverse than those of the 
pastor. For example, the specified activities of the Missionary Secre- 
taries of the Methodist Episcopal Church in New York City, are as 
follows, according to the Rev. George Adams. 

A. Correspondence. 1. Concerning finances, property interests, and evange- 
listic, educational, medical, and publication work of the several foreign missions. 
2. Concerning affairs personal to missionaries and their families. 8. Concerning 
home missions. 4, Concerning collections in churches, special gifts, supplies, etc. 
5. With candidates and missionaries returning to the field. 6. Concerning an- 
nuities, lands, legacies, etc. 7. Concerning sermons, addresses, etc. B. Finances. 
1. Auditing all bills. 2. Examining detailed annual reports of mission treasurers 
and ordering accounts corrected, closed, etc. 3. Examining detailed estimates 
for each mission. 4. Examining redistribution for the several missions. 5. 
Paying bills by drafts and remitting appropriations, special grants, special gifts, 
and other moneys by bills on exchange, drafts, ete. 5. Examining and approving 
accounts of outgoing and home-coming missionaries. C. Business for Board and 
General Missionary Committee. This includes preparation and presentation of busi- 
ness to committees, preparation of their recommendations and reports, and pre- 


sentation to the Board. 1. Requests from Mission Finance Committees, from mis- 
sionaries and others. 2. Questions concerning annuities, lands and legacies, loans, 


_—” 
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investments, etc. 3. Communications from other societies involving co-opera- 
tion in enterprises and movements. 4. Purchase and sale of property, erection, 
repairs, improvements of buildings. 5. Allowances of retired missionaries’ wid- 
ows, orphans. 6. Deficits, unexpended balances, debts, etc. 7. Sickness, death 
of missionaries or members of families. D. Superintendence of Business of Office. 
1. Appointments of stenographers, clerks and other employees. 2. Regulation 
of their hours, duties, etc. 3. Publication and circulation of World-Wide Mis- 


- sions, booklets, tracts, maps, and supplies. 4. Supervision of all accounts of the 


offices. 5. Management of the society’s one-third interest in the Book Concern 
and Mission House, 150 Fifth Ave., New York City, including supervision of em- 
ployees, repairs, alteration, rent of rooms, etc. E. Addresses, Articles, Reports. 
1. Addresses at conventions, Conference anniversaries, to churches. Sunday 
schools, Epworth Leagues. 2. Editorials for World-Wide Missions, articles for 
the press, tracts, etc. 8. Reports for the Board of Managers and to the General 
Conference. ‘‘Some idea of the extent of the official correspondence in this office 
can be realized by the following statement. The writer has ascertained from the 
assistant missionary secretary, Dr. H. K. Carroll, that on twelve consecutive busi- 
ness days he dictated in addition to other daily duties, 361 letters; 331 contained 
one page, 25 two pages, 3 three pages and 2 four pages. The foregoing facts are 
thus tabulated in order to give an intelligent understanding of the labors required 
of the officials referred to.”’ (N. Y. Christian Advocate, Jan. 5, 1906.) 


The Institutional church also demands complex activities of the 
ministers for which the average seminary graduate is unprepared. 
There are about a half hundred purely institutional churches in this 
country although there are very many city churches, especially in New 
York city, that maintain some kind of institutional work. In some of 
the pure type there appears an excess of organizations, of machinery, 
of beating upon the surface of things. A very brief summary of the 
departments of parish work in the Church of the Ascension, New York 
city, shows the following: : 


1. Missionary. Ascension Mission Association, Women’s Missionary League, 
Junior Auxiliary, King’s Daughters, (Earnest Workers). 2%. Charitable. St. 
Agnes’s Nursery, Society for the Relief of the Industrious Poor, St. Elizabeth Guild, 
Fresh Air Work, Deaconess, Parish Physician, Sewing Room, Rector’s Fund, Com- 
munion Alms, Burial Fund. 3. Educational. Sunday schools, Kindergartens, 
Parish Library, Class in Art, Class in Elocution, Class in Dancing, Class in His- 
trionics, Class in Literature, Class in History, Class in Current Topics, Class in 
Calisthenics, Eastburn Scholarship. 4. Social. Parish Reception, Mother’s Meet- 
ing (3), Reading and Amusement Room (boys), Students’ Club, Young Married 


- Women’s Club, Girls’ Club, Junior Girls’ Club, Ascension Band, Men’s Club. 4. 


Industrial. Cooking School (8 classes), Sewing Schools (3), Kitchen Garden (5 
classes), Class in Embroidery, Class in Dressmaking, Class in Millinery. 6. 
Athletic. Calisthenics, Gymnasium, Junior Boys’ Club, Senior Boys’ Club. 


’ The Year Book, 1905, of this typical, endowed church shows an 
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annual expenditure of $61,158.91. The parochial staff includes three 
clergymen, a deaconess, a sexton, an assistant and a secretary, besides 
a small army of workers and musician. 3,710 calls were made during 
the year, 1,086 services were held and five buildings were maintained. 
With all this machinery and means there was apparently a net loss of 
communicants for the year, there being but 54 persons confirmed and 
59 burials—and this in the inexhaustible mission field of New York 
City. 

The type of church most common is the one in which one man does 
practically all the work, occasionally with an assistant. The compari- 
son of our returns with the following letter from the former pastor of 
the Centenary Church of St. Louis will indicate how closely they follow 
the activities of the general pastor. He writes as follows in response 
to my inquiry regarding his activities: 


“‘The duties of a practical pastor, as far as my experience goes, are about as 
follows:—First, two sermons and one prayer meeting address each week. Secondly, 
an average of about two addresses upon the outside. Thirdly, a general oversight 
and direction of the various missionary and young people’s societies of the church. 
Fourth, a close study of and continuous interest in the work of the Sunday school. 
Fifth, ministering to the sick as a pastor, and the burial of the dead. Sixth, a 
lively and intelligent interest in everything that goes toward good citizenship and 
the well-being of the community. Seventh, the visitation of the people at home as 
often as possible. Eighth, calling upon strangers, and showing them attention 
and interest as a leader in the church should show. Ninth, giving advice to those 
who seek it in matters of business, education, books, marriage and else. Tenth, 
interesting himselfin members and friends of the flock, and their children who are 
in need of work. Eleventh, conducting an extensive correspondence with people 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, who feel free to write to a pastor 
for information on every imaginable subject. Twelfth, supplying facts and figures, 
historical and otherwise, to those who apply for them, to be used in making books, 
preparing addresses, writing newspaper articles, etc. Thirteenth, the pastor is the 
standing medium between every denominational board and the congregation, as 
well as between every inter-denominational and non-sectarian movement and the 
church, Fourteenth, directing and leading in the work of caring for the poor. 
Fifteenth, responding to the calls of weak churches, and other needy places, to 
raise money and otherwise assistthem. Sixteenth, hearing the story of the sorrows 
and disappointments and the troubles of many people, and officiating frequently in 
the adjustment of personal difficulties between members of the same family and 
the members of the community. I think what I have suggested pretty well covers 
the weekly grind of the pastor.” 


This chapter does not attempt to elaborate the formal constraints 
placed upon ministers by synods, diocesan authorities, conventions, 


conferences, bishops or deacons, as well as by creed, which are quite 
well known. 
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DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS. 


The ministry at its best exercises in peculiar relations of confidence 
helpful functions of individual and social value. Operating in moments 
of pedagogical opportunity the influence of an honest, capable minister 
is distinct from the offices of other professions and is capable of wide 
development in maintaining the perpetuity of the home and healthful 
social conditions, in the betterment of morals, the increase’ of pure re- 
ligion and of human happiness. The demonstrated value of the ministry 
justifies its existence as a professional group, but men are needed in it 
who can bring to its labors the ardor and love of a vocation rather than 
a business. It is as visionary to propose the elimination of the ministry 
in favor of a spontaneous avocation as it would be to turn over the 
work of other specialists, architects, physicians, educators, lawyers, to 
enthusiastic volunteers without specific training or aptitude. 

The demand for a perfect man to be the leader in religion perhaps 
has its origin in the racial tendency to incarnate the highest religious 
ideals which is a psychological basis for the incarnations of Deity com- 
mon to many religions. The conceptions of the ideal minister appear- 
ing in the minds of our correspondents is that of ‘the incarnation of 
moral, intellectual and physical superiority. 

In marked contrast with this being, is the person the minister would 
be if altogether comformable to the actual demands of current customs. 
A normal youth attracted to the ministry by the lofty ideal associated 
with it, may start with heart aflame with the love of God and fellow- 
man; too often he finds his energy soon exhausted, disappointment and 
a crushing sense of the littleness of men whom he meets in his restricted 


' sphere, when he has passed from the enthusiastic into the storm and . 


stress period of service. It is difficult for him to discriminate between 
essential and non-essential activities when faithful performance of stipu- 
lated perfunctory services is the price of influence and success. The 
exactions of church members and of outsiders, the conservatism of 
deacons, the necessity of entertaining, of dressing well, of taking the 


ead in contributions of money while he is prohibited from earning 


wealth, the shackles of ecclesiasticism, solemn and formal vows, per- 
haps the autocracy of bishops, felt all the more keenly because this is a 
free country, the multitudinous pastoral duties involving physical and 
mental labor and grave responsibilities, enforced and harassing con- 
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formity to conventions, sentiments and whims—all these factors handi- 
cap him, oppress him, while he may comprehend vaguely that this is all 
wrong and if he could do it for conscience sake he would seek boldly 
freedom and light. He is often tormented by lack of money for 
necessities, for books and for necessary recreation and travel, and for 
time for study, although he feels sorely the pressing demand for more 
effective methods of attacking sin and misery, and in vain he would in- 
quire into science, which he is almost persuaded is not hostile to relig- 
ion, but the grind of routine binds him; the sails are torn and the 
masts are shattered but he abides bravely with the ship. 

Perhaps the best people of earth are within the churches, but the 
selfishness and inconsistency of some church members is evinced in the 
restrictions placed upon the minister. Much is demanded of him, he 
is driven to great labor, prohibited from enjoying many of the preroga- 
tives and pleasures of other moral men and from providing against the 
poverty of old age, and thus disqualified for business competition he is 
often found ‘‘ without charge’’ at middle age. 

To the men of small calibre, some of whom are in the ministry only 
because of the easy intellectual requirements for admission, the inces- 
sant ant-like activity that means little is a delight; they love to be the 
chief actors in small affairs, and resent any proposed alteration of 
ministerial routine, a position which finds support in ignorance, con- 
vention and ecclesiasticism. They belong psychologically with a certain 
class of proud small merchants, opinionated pedagogues and cocksure 
lawyers and doctors. On the other hand, to many ministers readjust- 
ment of the unwritten and written code of pastoral obligations seems 
imperative; there must be intelligent and protective specialization to 
meet deep human need, instead of slavish conformity to crystallized 
precedents. For the proper training of religious specialists radical 
changes are required in the present method of training ministers. 
This need is voiced in the popular demand for more practical prepara- 
tion and in the inability of the average minister to grapple with urgent 
social issues or to utilize the situations of ministerial life. The tension 
between the ideal and the real in the ministry approaches the breaking 
point. 

The popularity of young preachers and the early decline of some 
ministers who apparently are dead intellectually at forty, may be due 
to two causes: (1) the artificial, whimsical and fashionable standards of 
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ministerial eligibility in vogue in churches which do not desire or recog- 
nize intellectual and spiritual strength; (2) the premature mental sene- 
scence induced by over fatigue and worry of the brain condemned to 
monotonous phases of activity. Eminent preachers have prevented the 
fossilizing tendency by a broad and varied mental life incessantly pro- 
pelling nourishing blood-currents through the brain to the end of their 
days. Mental arrest is not incompatible with long life, as proved in 
the aged insane. Coupled to improper mental habits, the didactic and 
sermonizing practice, is the fatigue of pastoral drudgery. Hodge’s (19) 
experiments show that there is great similarity between utterly fatigued 
young brain-cells and the brain-cells of extreme senescence. His work 
includes plates of the cells of the spinal ganglia of an old man of 92 
years, and also those of a human foetus, the nucleus and nucleoli of 


the former much shrunken and the protoplasm pigmented; the latter 


not so. Experiments on young and old bees showed marked differences 
in brain cells of old and young, varying with age. He also shows 
brain cells of birds and bees killed in the morning after a night of rest 
and they resemble those of the infant. Brain cells of birds and bees 
fatigued after a long day of flight or work resemble those of the old 
bees and of the aged man. ‘There is similarity in this case between the 
anatomical basis of fatigue and of senescence; there is ground for the 
supposition ‘‘ that age is of the nature of final fatigue.’’ The experi- 
ments are not conclusive, but there is reason for our suspecting that 
where fatigue is excessive and continuous something like premature 
senescence will result. One condemned to revolve in a tiresome rut, 
expending energy unceasingly cannot maintain the varied interests 
that alienists say are necessary for healthy mental states. To realize 
that ‘‘there is a host of exciting phenomena besides those that have 
been chosen,” Janet declares, is a keynote to be followed in overcoming 
abnormal impulsions. There is good reason to believe that with 
scientific mental habits inculcated at the beginning of their careers, in- 
stead of the cramming and deadening processes of the modern theologi- 
cal course, actual premature disqualification of ministers would cease, 
and the ripeness of experience would render them most effective intel- 
lectually in past middle and in old age. 

Amid the chaotic status of religious affairs there are rich opportuni- 
ties of valuable and even heroic service for the minister who has scien- 
tific preparation combined with greatness of heart. He must choose on 
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to-morrow routine, an easy berth, ecclesiastical politics, acquiescence to 
convention, intellectual atrophy and a shrivelling moral nature, or he 
will define his position, choose the method that attacks eyil at its roots, 
covet and revel in the unfettered mental life which finds in science in- 
exhaustible stimulus and in the Scriptures new lessons, in the human 
soul new possibilities, and develop a religion of the head and of the 
heart, exalted above the tenets of any sect, full of inspiration, preven- 
tive and saving power. 

Abstracting and repeating the conclusions suggested by the mate- 
rial in this chapter we recapitulate in a few words: 

(a) The ministerial profession has high present value and possi- 
bilities as a social group. 

(b) The minister theoretically embodies the highest human ideals. 

(c) In practice, he is forced to drudgery and humiliating restric- 
tions. . 

(d) Abandonment of trivial, exacting and of poverty-breeding 
labors imposed solely by custom and organizations should be undertaken 
by pastors but with assumption of the burdens of new issues laid bare 
by science. 

(e) Educational methods to promote intellectual longevity are de- 
manded. Continued varied interests are equally important for effi- 
ciency and happiness. 

(f) Admission to the ranks of religious and moral specialists should 
be made impossible to weaklings and parasites. The newly revealed 
responsibilities of the ministry require the best of men and _ better 
methods than now exist for their training. 


[In a second chapter the writer will suggest constructively some modern oppor- 
tunities for the ministry, but chiefly will investigate theological education and 
seminaries in the United States. ] 


CONCERNING THE ORIGIN OF RELIGION. 
By JAMES BISSETT PRATT. 
Williams College. 


The question of the historical origin of religion is, of course, one 
that can never be definitely and certainly settled. The data necessary 
for a definitive and final answer are simply not to be had. Yet so 
perennially fascinating is the subject, that nearly every one occupied in 
any way with the history of religion, feels his fingers itching, now and 
then, with a strong desire to add his speculations on this question to 
those of his predecessors. Hence we have a long list of theories of 
the origin of religion, propounded by leading anthropologists, philoso- 
phers, and philologists, each with his school of followers, and each 
having considerable influence on thought in various fields. 

As was pointed out above, the data in our possession are not suffi- 
cient to furnish any one doctrine with absolute demonstration; hence 
all the theories in question must remain forever in the world of hypoth- 
esis. Yet there is a difference between a good hypothesis and a poor 
one; and while it is impossible to prove any one hypothesis true, it 
may be quite possible to show several of them improbable, and thus 
help clear the ground and make future progress toward a more satis- 
factory hypothesis easier. The aim of this paper will be to pass in 
review some of the leading theories of the origin of religion and to 
add here and there a few words of criticism and suggestion which, it is 
hoped, may prove helpful at least by barring up blind alleys and point- 
ing the general direction. 

The problem on our hands involves two questions: the first as 
to the origin of the belief in psychical beings superior to man; the 
second, as to the adoption of some of these as gods. Men might have 
believed from the earliest ages down to the present in beings superior 
to themselves,—as many believe to-day in angels; but had there been 
no attempt to get into communication with these beings, no adoption 
of some of them as objects of worship, there would have been no such 
thing as religion, nor any belief in a god. 

We must, therefore, address ourselves first of all to the question : 
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Why did primitive men—or shall we say highly evolved animals ?— 
come to believe that they were not alone in the world, that besides 
themselves there were other intelligent beings, greater in power or 
wisdom than they? In other words, what was the origin of 
‘¢animism ’’? 

To this question we have three general answers: one that of De 
Brosse, Comte, and among contemporary writers, Réville, another that 
of Tylor and Spencer, the third that of Frazer. 

I class DeBrosses, Comte, and Réville together, on the question of 
the origin of animism, because they are at one in seeking no origin for 
it at all. They take it as their starting point, and do not try to go 
behind it and explain it. DeBrosses, who unites what we know as 
animism, fetichism, and zoolotry, under the one name fetichism, con- 
siders that it needs no further explanation than the extreme and univer- 
sal ‘¢ stupidité’’ of primitive man; ‘‘son cceur perpétuellement ouvert 
a la crainte, son dme sans cesse avide d’espérances, qui donnent un libre 
cours au déréglement de ses idées, le porte & mille actions dénuées de 
Selisy 4 

Auguste Comte? followed in the footsteps of DeBrosses, accepting 
from him the term fetichism, as descriptive of the earliest form of 
religious belief. Primitive man interpreted all external things on the 
analogy of his own nature. Even the higher animals, he thinks, have 
reached the stage of fetichism, ‘‘ supposing external bodies even the 
most inert, to be animated by passion and will.’’ Every object which 
attracted the attention of nascent humanity was naturally interpreted 
as a centre of will, thus personified. 

Owing, apparently, to the lack of empirical evidence on the sub- 
ject, Réville does not discuss the question whether or not we should 
go back of animism—or, as he calls it, ‘*Naturalism’’—but takes it as 
a matter of course that man should regard certain objects and forces as 
possessing consciousness and will.® 

Opposed to these authors who consider the personification of nature 
powers so simple and inevitable a thing as to require no explanation, 
are Tylor and Spencer, who raise the question: How did the animis- 


1“ Du Culte des Dieux Fetiches.”’ 
2 “Course de Philosophie Positive.” 
* “Prolégoménes de |’ Histoire des Religions’—esp. pp. 97 and 98. 
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tic hypothesis ever enter into the mind of primitive man? They 
maintain that the personification of the forces of nature and the con- 
fusion between the animate and inanimate is not at all a natural thing. 
Spencer puts the argument forcibly in Chapter IX of his Principles of 
Sociology. Even the lowest animals seem to make some distinction 


___between the animate and inanimate, and as we go higher in the scale 


of intelligence we find increasingly complex and exact tests used to 
distinguish the two. Thus motion, spontaneous motion, and the 
adaptation of motions to ends are used by successively higher animals as 
criteria of the animate. Spencer continues: ‘Shall we say that the 
primitive man is less intelligent than the lower mammals, less intelligent 
than birds and reptiles, less intelligent even than insects? Unless we 
say this we must say that the primitive man distinguishes the living 
from the non-living; and if we credit him with intelligence higher 
than that of brutes, we must infer that he distinguishes the living 
from the non-living better than brutes do.’’! The fact that there is a 
stage of human development in which men actually do attribute life 
and consciousness to the non-living must be explained on the supposi- 
tion that this animistic belief is a secondary belief ‘‘into which the 
primitive man is betrayed during his early attempts to understand the 
surrounding world.’’ The animistic interpretation of nature is there- 
fore a result of speculation based on certain experiences of man’s own, 
which mislead him into a ‘‘ germinal error.’’ This germinal error is 
the belief in his double or soul, as a being distinguished from his 
body and capable of separating itself from it. This notion both Tylor 
and (following him) Spencer maintain arose from the phenomena of 
death and dreams. When the idea of soul as distinguished from body 
was once formed, it was transferred from human beings to all natural 
objects that affected man. It proved a good working hypothesis and 
very productive of results; and became a key to most of the problems 
of early philosophy. ‘‘ As men’s ordinary life and actions were held 
to be caused by souls,’ says Tylor, ‘‘so the happy or disastrous 
events which affect mankind as well as the manifold physical opera- 
tions of the outer world were accounted for as caused by soul-like 
beings, spirits whose essential similarity of origin is evident through 
all their wondrous variety of power and function.’’ ‘If it be admit- 


1‘Principles of Sociology,”’ Vol. 1, p. 129. 
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ted that souls and other spiritual beings are conceived of as essentially 
similar in their nature, it may be reasonably argued, that the class of 
conception based on evidence most direct and accessible to ancient men 
is the earlier and fundamental class. To grant this is in effect to agree 
that the doctrine of souls founded on the natural perceptions of primi- 
tive man gave rise to the doctrine of spirits. It seems as though the 
conception of a human soul, when once attained to by man, served as 
a type or model on which he framed not only his ideas of other souls 
of lower grade, but also his ideas of spiritual beings in general, from 
the tiniest elf that sports in the long grass up to the heavenly Creator 
and Ruler of the world, the great Spirit.’’? 

Frazer regards the belief that the course of nature is determined 
by conscious agents far too complex and too advanced for primitive 
man, just emerged from the animal state, to attain. A much simpler 
belief, and one much more suited to his humble intellectual powers, 
Frazer considers to be magic—both imitative and sympathetic. This, 
as based directly on the association of ideas, requires no greater imagi- 
nation nor reasoning power than is possessed by the very lowest human 
intelligence. In Australia, where dwells the race of men most sim- 
ilar to primitive man, magic flourishes and religion is scarcely to be 
found. Frazer continues: ‘‘ May we not reasonably conjecture that 
the civilized races of the world have also at some period of their his- 
tory passed through a similar intellectual phase, that they attempted to 
force the great powers of nature to do their pleasure before they 
thought of courting their favor by offerings and prayer ?’’? In other 
words, Frazer’s conclusion is that everywhere an age of magic preceded 
a belief in the forces of nature as animate beings. This latter belief 
arose as the more advanced thinkers gradually perceived that magic did 
not produce the effects expected of it; that what had been taken for 
causes were no causes; that in their magical rites they ‘‘*had been 
pulling strings to which nothing was attached.’’ The same effects, to 
be sure, were still produced—rain fell, the sun went on his course, men 
were born and died, but man now saw that these things were not of his 
own making. ‘‘He could no longer cherish the pleasing illusion that 
it was he who guided the earth and the heaven in their courses, and 
that they would cease to perform their great revolutions were he to 
take his feeble hands from the wheel.” A new and satisfactory solu- 
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tion for the problem as to how all these natural events happened, he 
now found in the idea that it was not himself and _ his fellows, but 
‘< other beings, like himself, but stronger,’’ who directed the course of 
things and brought about the events which he had hitherto believed to 
be dependent on his own magic. 

Frazer’s theory, then, of the origin of the belief in nature-spirits, 


is that it was neither the first and the obvious interpretation of natural 


forces, nor an application of the ghost-theory, but rather a reasoned 
hypothesis which ‘the deeper minds,’’ perhaps only half-consciously, 
constructed when the primitive and natural explanation failed;—in other 
words, that it was ‘‘ the despair of magic.” 

Any theory as to the origin of animism must rest almost entirely on 
its @ priori merits; empirical evidence is practically out of the question. 
Frazer’s argument from the beliefs of the Australian natives is of very 
little weight; for these natives, low as they are in the scale of intelli- 
gence, are removed by countless generations from the really primitive 
man. Moreover, according to Frazer’s own, possibly inadvertent, 
admissions they do believe in spirits of many sorts, and according to 
Andrew Lang’s authorities in a great God as well.} 

If Frazer’s theory, therefore, is to be adopted it must be because of 
its inherent reasonableness. And inherent reasonableness, in my opin- 
ion, it certainly does not possess. Instead of being simpler and more 
likely to appeal to the savage mind than animism, the belief in the 
absolute uniformity of nature and in the power of magic seems much 
more complex and difficult of attainment. That all things are subject 
to law, and that he who knows the law holds the sun and moon, the 
waters,-and life and death in his power, is a conception which, on the 
ground of simplicity at least, can hardly be considered prior to the 
interpretation of striking external force as volitional force. It cer- 
tainly is improbable that man, in his state of helpless dependence on 
the elements, before he attained sufficient intellectual power to class 
the wind and the thunder among animate beings, felt confident ‘+ that 
it was he who guided the earth and the heaven in their courses, and 
that they would cease to perform their great revolutions were he to take 
his feeble hands from the wheel.’’? 


1Andrew Lang: ‘‘Magic and Religion.’’ Chap. 3. 

2 Of. a criticism of Frazer’s theory from a somewhat different point of view in 
Folk-lore for June, 1904, by R. R. Marett; also Lang’s ‘“‘Myth, Ritual, and Reli- 
gion,”’ p. 46 ff. 
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In making up our minds as to the origin of animism we must, there- 
fore, in my opinion, leave Frazer’s hypothesis out of consideration, and 
confine our attention to the two views first mentioned, which for brevity 
I shall call the theory of spontaneous growth, and the ghost theory. 

For the discussion of this question we have of course no first-hand 
data. A late form of animism is the earliest stage of belief we can 
get at. Whether the ghost theory must be pre-supposed as a condition 
leading to animism is therefore a question of reasoning rather than of 
research. For my part, I cannot see that the two hypotheses are 
mutually exclusive; and in fact the probability seems to me to be that 
some of the objects of nature were spontaneously personified, while 
others were at first regarded as inanimate until the notion of souls or 
spirits, already well started, was carried over to them. 

In all this discussion we must of course remember that there was no 
first man, no first men. Man was not suddenly made—out of either 
mud or monkeys; he did not open his eyes and find himself a man and 
perceive nature around him. For an indefinite period he was neither 
beast nor man, but both;.he was the evolving beast, the incipient man, 
and he carried into his new state his animal heritage. Now while ani- 
mals do, in a general way, distinguish between the living and the non- 
living, they doubtless often draw the line in the wrong place; their 
‘‘tests’’ at best are rough and often misleading. Their distinctions, 
too, are probably better classed as vague feelings than as clear ideas. 
To them most moving things probably seem in a general way alive. 
The dog barking at the moving wheelbarrow probably has a vague 
notion that it hears and feels when bitten. In like manner we may 
assume the horse regards the automobile and the trolley car as living 
things.'_ When the animal developed into the man, and these vague 
feelings of classification became articulate, it seems probable man found 
himself acting toward various things, which we now know are inani- 
mate, as if they were alive, and so found himself thinking them alive. 
As he had risen in the scale of intelligence the scope of his interests 
had broadened, and many objects—such for instance, as the wind, the 
sun and moon,—had attracted his attention, which animals lower in the 


} When trolley cars were first introduced into Bangkok the natives, taking 
them for gods, fell down on their knees and worshipped them.—See Robert BE. 
Speer, ‘‘Missions and Modern History.”’ 
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scale seem to ignore. These and many other objects, such as fire and 
flood, lightning and storm, man saw had the power of independent 
motion, and obviously also had much power over him. Toward them 
he had the same general feelings and gave the same general type of 
reaction as toward animals and other men. They were all vaguely 
classed together as different from the obviously inanimate earth. 
There was probably no reasoning in this belief of his; he found himself 
believing. The vague feelings and instinctive reactions of the brute 
developed into beliefs without his noticing the process. 

Another cause that may have led to man’s personification of certain 
objects was the resistance which they offered to his will, the force they 
exerted, which was naturally interpreted in his chief, perhaps his only, 
category of force—namely, volitional effort. I cannot therefore think 
that man waited till he had formed a definite concept of his own soul 
before he began explaining nature in terms of will. The two processes 
went on together. No more in primitive than in modern science are we 
to suppose that psychology preceded physics. 

But there are many cases of personification by early races which 
cannot be accounted for in either of the ways suggested,—such, for 
instance, as the personification of rocks, fallen trees, ‘‘ stocks and 
stones,’’ ete. Such things as these,—things which the animals prob- 
ably class in a vague way as inanimate (if I may speak of animals 
classing things at all)—can hardly have been considered living by the 
earliest men, and for the personification of these the theory of Tylor 
and Spencer offers a sufficient explanation. 

If I am right, then, in my hypothesis, animism had no single 
source; but each case of personification sprang from its own particular 
cause. 

But whatever was the origin of animism, we must remember that 
animism is not primitive religion, but primitive science or philosophy. 
It is a theory of the universe, and is no more religion or theology than 
pan-psychism is. What then was the origin of religion? Why did 
men try to get into communication with some of these spirits, in whom 
they now believed, and how did they come to adopt and worship them 
as their gods ? 

The obvious answer to this question is that given by all the writers 
thus far discussed, with the exception of Spencer. Believing as they 
did that the forces of nature were really living beings, many of whom 
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obviously had considerable power over human welfare—as, for instance, 
the storm, the sun, the tree,—and regarding the souls of the powerful 
dead as still powerful, what more natural than that an attempt should 
be made to win the favor of all these spirits, or ward off their ill-will? 

But this simple hypothesis has proved too simple for many anthro- 
pologists. Spencer and Lippert,! who, to be sure, adopt part of it, 
insist that the worship of the spirits of nature is secondary, and is 
merely an extension of ghost worship. The soul of the departed rela- 
tive appeared to the sleeper in his dreams, and it was this that put it 
into the head of primitive man to worship at all. Religion thus origi- _ 
nated in the worship of the dead, and from them it was by analogy 
extended to all spirits. 

That the worship of the dead goes back further than our earliest 
data is certain; but so does the worship of nature-spirits. Empirical 
evidence for the decision of the priority of ghost or nature worship is 
therefore lacking ; and in want of all such data there is no good reason 
for supposing that men worshipped the spirits of the dead earlier than 
the spirits of nature-forces. Certainly the storm which destroys a 
man’s hut, the mysterious wind which, though invisible, breaks down 
great trees, the flood which carries all before it, are much more striking 
to the imagination and much more obviously have power over the man’s 
welfare, than the soul of the dead man which appears to him in a 
dream. Doubtless the custom of providing for the needs of the 
beloved friend whose soul has quitted his body, goes back to the 
earliest times, and may have influenced the form of worship paid to 
natural objects; but this provision of food, etc., for the ghost was not 
worship, any more than was the act of feeding a living parent or child. 
It is possible that with some races, living in regions where there are but 
few striking natural phenomena, the worship of the departed may have 
sprung up as early as that of nature-forces. But that ghost worship is 
everywhere the primitive form of religion seems most improbable. 

A theory of the origin of religion that deserves much more attention 
than it has received is that of Andrew Lang, as propounded in his two 
books, ‘The Making of Religion,’’ and ‘‘Magic and Religion.’’ It is, 
namely, the decidedly striking hypothesis that the earliest gods of many 


1To these Grant Allen should be added, who me practically the same view 
in his book ‘The Evolution of the Idea of God.” 
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peoples—and, by implication of all peoples—were in no way connected 
with the spirits of animistic worship, but were truly great gods and 
even moral Creators. Religion originated as theism and was later cor- 


rupted by animism. To substantiate his theory Mr. Lang lays before 


us a great number of instances, drawn from both Old and New Worlds, 
of very ‘‘ low races ’’ believing in a very ‘‘ high god.” This god they 
never worship, but they regard him as the Maker of all things, and 
they commonly refer to him as ‘‘ Our Father.’’ «+ The Savage Supreme 
Being, with added power, omniscience and morality, is the idealization 
of the savage, as conceived by himself, minus fleshly body (as a rule) 
and minus death.’’ Typical is the ‘‘great black man’’ among the 
Fuegians, who is always wandering about, who knows everything, and 
punishes bad actions by influencing the weather. Typical also is 


Mungan-ngaur among the Kumai tribe in Australia, who dwells in the 


sky, whose lessons ‘‘ soften the heart,’’ and whose name signifies Our 
Father. Moreover ‘it is among the ‘lowest savages’ that the Supreme 
Beings are most tegarded as eternal, moral (as the morality of the 
tribe goes, or above their average practice), and powerful.’’ In none 
of these ‘‘ higher gods’’ is there any resemblance to spirits of the dead ; 
in fact in some places the natives distinguish between ‘‘ two orders of 
intelligent beings different from men, (1) ghosts of the dead, (2) beings 
who are not and never have been human.’’ 

Mr. Lang admits, ‘‘ It is impossible to prove historically which of 
the two main elements in belief—the idea of an eternal Being or 
Beings, or the idea of surviving ghosts—come first into the minds of 
men.’’ But, he insists, the former at any rate does not require the 


latter ; and moreover, if the idea of an eternal Being came last it ought 


to be the most fashionable and potent, whereas the reverse is the case 
—the host of subordinate spirits being worshipped to the neglect of the 


:. _ great god. 


aga} Pas 


Just how this elevated idea arose of course we can only guess, but 


Mr. Lang thinks it was probably through the use of the design argu- 


ment. ‘As St. Paul writes: ‘That which may be known of God is 
manifest in them, for God hath showed it unto them baa i 
being understood by the things which aremade . . . . but they 
became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was dark- 
ened.’ ’”! 


1‘ The Making of Religion,” pp. 198-200. 
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After this belief in a moral Creator had arisen, according to Mr. 
Lang’s theory, the worship of the souls of the dead and of other 
spirits who were bribable and unscrupulous became more popular and 
the people neglected the great God who was so lofty as to seem very 
distant, and who could not be bought by offerings. ‘The amalgama- 
tion of several tribes into one would also have the effect of changing 
the original monotheism into polytheism. Thus the course of religion 
was for a long time not progress but degeneration. 

Startling as Mr. Lang’s theory is, I believe much of it must be 
accepted. The existence of ‘high gods of low races ’” cannot be 
doubted ;! neither can they be explained on the theory that they were 
‘¢borrowed’’ from monotheistic religions, such as Christianity and 
Islam.2 That they were developed out of ghost-gods seems also most 
unlikely. Even Mr. Lang’s hypothesis as to their origin—or some- 
thing very like it—I am inclined to accept. But that they were the 
first gods of their peoples, and that ghost worship and nature worship 
sprang up after them is most improbable. The suggestion has been 
made that these gods—which are to-day hardly more than great names 
—were never any more substantial than now, and that they did not 
arise until, far along in the animistic stage, people came to ask the 
question Who made the world? This question was answered as most 
early questions about Nature are answered—with a simple myth—con- 
sisting in this case of hardly more than a name of a personal Creator, 
and perhaps some very short story to explain why this Creator was not 
worshipped. This great god therefore was probably never a religious 
object at all, but a philosophical one merely. As this hypothesis is 
consistent with all the facts, it is not necessary to accept Mr. Lang’s 
theory of an original theism and a subsequent degeneration, unless it 
can be shown to be more consistent with what we know of the general 
development of religion and of the human mind than the hypothesis 
above suggested. This it certainly is not. The formation of the idea 
of a Creator, such as Mr. Lang describes, requires a considerable power 


1 They are, however, not so ‘thigh’ as Mr. Lang would have us believe. Cis 
Mr. E.S. Hartland’s article ‘‘High Gods of Australia,” in Folk-lore IX, 290-329 
and Dr. Wood’s ‘tThe Supreme God of the Lowest Races,” in the New World Ix, 
441-450. ; 

2 Tylor’s theory; answered in Lang’s Chapter on ‘Loan G i i 

- ods 7 ee 
Religion,” pp. 15-46. marae 
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of generalization and of reasoning. The very question, Who made us 
and all things? which is presupposed in the idea, is one which could 
hardly present itself to the mind until a stage had been reached much 
in advance of that required for the belief in ghost-gods. That man 
just evolving from the animal, and still too low in the intellectual scale 


to class the lightning and the cloud among living things to be propi- 


tiated, should generalize all things into a single whole, conclude that 
they all had a common source, and that that source was a wise and 
moral Creator, is only one step less incomprehensible than Frazer’s 
theory, that primitive man took himself for the great god. 

The last theory of the origin of religion which I shall discuss is 
that of Max Miiller and C. P. Tiele, which is also adopted by Prof. 
Jastrow in his book ‘‘ The Study of Religion.’’ All three of these 
writers insist that animism of itself can never account for religion, that 
there can be no religion without a ‘sense for the Infinite,’’ and that 
this sense for the Infinite man finds himself already possessed of as 
soon as he becomes man at all. The senses, says Max Miiller, supply 
the savage with a ‘first impression of infinite things,’’ with ‘an inti- 
mation of the infinite.’’! ‘‘ Everything of which his senses cannot per- 
ceive a limit is to the primitive savage—unlimited or infinite.” Living, 
as he did, on high mountains or on coral islands, and surrounded by an 
endless expanse of sky and of plane or sea, he would receive an idea 
of the infinite even earlier than the concept of the finite. The percep- 
tion of the infinite is always the concomitant of the perception of the 
finite, and is the seed of every religion no matter how low. 

After substituting the word ‘‘ apprehension ’’ for ‘‘ perception’’ (of 
the Infinite) and insisting that it is the ‘+ Infinite within man,’’ rather 
than the external Infinite which man apprehends, Tiele practically adopts 
Max Miiller’s view. Why, he asks, is man discontented with his envi- 


ronment? Why is he not like the dumb beast ‘+ which never wearies 


itself with seeking for what the earth does not produce, or what earthly 
existence does not offer?’’ The reason is, Tiele tells us, because man 
‘‘ feels he has an inward impulse which constrains him to overstep the 
boundaries of the finite, and to strive after an infinite perfection, though 
he knows it to be unattainable for him as an earthly being. The Infi- 
nite, the Absolute, very Being, as opposed to continual becoming and 


1‘* Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion.” 
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perishing—or call it as you will—that is the principle which gives him 
constant unrest, because it dwells within him.’’! 

Both Miiller and Tiele admit that the apprehension of the Infinite 
in the savage is most vague; Tiele even calls it unconscious, though 
innate. ‘The origin of Religion consists in the fact that man has the 
Infinite within him, even before he is himself conscious of it, and 
whether he recognizes it or not.’’ ‘It is man’s original, unconscious, 
innate sense of infinity, that gives rise to his first stammering utter- 
ances of that sense.” 

Just what an ‘‘unconscious sense of the Infinite’? can be, Tiele 
does not tell us. If he means that it is absolutely unconscious, and ex- 
ists in primitive man as a potentiality only—as all later human develop- 
ments may be said to exist in him—and that only after religion is well 
started on its course does it appear as an actuality, then it is hard to see 
how it has anything to do with the origin of religion, and Tiele’s theory 
ceases to be even a bad theory. If, on the other hand,—as is probably 
the case,—Tiele does not mean that this ‘‘ sense of the Infinite within 
man’’ is absolutely unconscious, but only vague, it lies open to all the 
obvious criticisms to which Max Miiller’s theory is so plain a mark. 
It is himself, not the primitive savage, whom Max Miiller has imagined 
on his lofty mountain or his coral island, ‘ perceiving’’ the Infinite. 
It is himself, the modern philosopher, whom Tiele describes as ‘* seek- 
ing for what earthly existence does not offer,’’ and as feeling con- 
strained ‘‘ to strive after an infinite perfection. ’’ 

Where is the savage to be found who ‘‘ wearies himself with seek- 
ing for what earthly existence does not offer ?’? Consider, for instance, 
the American Indian. What are his religious wants? They have 
been classed as four: food, protection, power, the gratification of sex. 
When these are satisfied he seeks nothing more,—not even ‘infinite 
perfection.’’ There is nothing other-worldly about the American In- 
dian. - Had Professor Tiele given us instances of savage races in whose 
case the Infinite within them called unto the Infinite without—as deep 
unto deep—his theory might have been as persuasive as it is beautiful. 
But until some such instances are forthcoming we must consider the 
whole description at variance with the facts of savage religion. It is 
a natural result of a tendency to see in early religion all that is to be 


t 


1“ Klements of the Science of Religion.” 
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found in the fully ‘developed form. And this in turn is due to a false 
conception of evolution. Evolution does not imply that all that is to 
be found in the final state is already present in the primary one. If 
there is to be real progress this cannot be the case. If «+ with the first 
clay He did the last man make,’’ there is no true evolution. The oak 
_ 4snotin the acorn. To be sure part of it is; but much of it is in the 
ocean of air, in the ground, in the clouds and the distant sea, and in 
the heat and light of the great sun. Growth is a process of constant 
addition. The acorn does not explain the oak. So it is with religion. 
It has a real growth in which real additions are made,—not all is there 
at the start. Itis because some of us have this notion that the end 
- must be explained by the beginning that we insist upon reading into the 
beginning more than can possibly be found there. 
Having been unable to accept the views of Spencer, Lang, Miiller 
-and Tiele as to the origin of religion, we would seem to be forced to 
return to Tylor’s theory, and to develop religion directly out of 
animism. And Tylor’s view is in fact, the one I shall adopt, with, 
however, avery considerable modification, suggested in part by Jevons.! 
In his clear and logical description of the origin of religion Tylor has 
laid too much stress on the ideational powers of early man and alto- 
gether too little on the emotional side of his psychical make-up. At 
the stage of the race with which we are dealing, when man was men- 

tally not so very different from his brute brothers, clear-cut ideation, 

we must suppose, formed but a small part of his conscious life, while 

much of the greater part of his mental content was made up of the 

emotional, impulsive, instinctive background of consciousness.” 
_ Especially were his ideas limited because of the paucity of words by 
_ which to express them. The inadequacy of his embryonic language 
_ would in fact prevent him from having any but exceedingly simple 
ideas. His life would then be one ruled chiefly by feeling—taken in 
the broad sense. This was his condition, we must suppose, while 
animism, his primitive philosophy, was forming. But there is no 
reason to think that he waited till his animistic philosophy was complete 
and definite before anything like religion began to grow. Rather must 
we believe that religion started germinating in the early emotional, sub- 


1 Cf. his ‘Introduction to the History of Religion.”’ 
2 Cf, Chapter 1 of my ‘“‘ Psychology of Religious Belief.” 
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jective stage, and that it grew side by side with animism, being all 
along more or less closely connected with it. The terror of the thun- 
der and the lightning-flash, the mad rush of the storm, carrying all 
before it and unaffected by all man’s pitiful attempts to stay its strength, 
the resistless avalanche and the wild sea—these and a hundred other 
things like them would rouse the great emotional background of the 
savage’s consciousness into furious activity. The sudden breaking in 
of the unexpected—the disappointment of his well-laid plans by some 
event out of the course of nature,—the shock of surprise when the 
unaccountable happened—would have the same emotional effect upon — 
him. These experiences, possibly in connection with his growing anim- 
istic theory, would bring with them a vague sense for powers—perhaps 
for a power—greater than his own, which he would of course conceive 
in terms of will, though not necessarily as a personality like himself. 
Possibly Brinton may be right in thinking this first vague superhuman is 
represented to-day by the wakan of the Dakotas, and the mana of the 
Pacific islanders. ‘‘ These words,’’ says Brinton, ‘‘do not convey 
any idea of personality. They and all like them are vague, indefinite 
terms for the supernatural, that which was inexplicable by the limited 
knowledge of the most ignorant of our species.’?! As man’s mind 
developed, and as his animistic explanation of things became wider 
and more definitely conscious, we may suppose the emotional and the 
ideational products—never clearly separated—became fused, and the 
vague feeling for the superhuman-in-general got definitely located in 
the nature spirits and ghost spirits which were now becoming real and 
individual beings to him. ‘Thus the dim superhuman-in-general would 
be supplanted by particular superhuman beings. As these manifestly 
have great power over human welfare, and as they are conceived of on 
the analogy of human beings, who love and hate and may be pleased 
or angered, all sorts of simple devices are resorted to, to propitiate 
them. Thus at length, by a combination of the emotional and idea- 
tional elements we have a belief in real though primitive gods. 

If the origin of religion be sought in this general direction, I think — 
we shall be on the right track. But, as was said at the beginning of 
this paper, our data are not sufficient to make any answer to this ques- 
tion absolutely demonstrable. The utmost we can do is to guess and 


1“ Religions of Primitive Peoples.” 
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mprove on each other’s guesses as best we may. In the words of 
enophanes, ‘¢ There never was nor ever will be a man who has clear 
rtainty . . . . about the gods; for even if he does chance to. 
y what is right yet he himself does not know that it isso. But all 
are free to guess. . . . . These are guesses something like the 
ruth.’’ ! 


_ 1 Fragments 14 and 15. 


THE TYPES OF RELIGIOUS ATTITUDE. 
By PERCY HUGHES, PH. D. 
Tulane University. 


I. THe ReEeiicious ATTITUDE. 


Religious education, so far as it acquires a scientific character, or 
becomes a method to be taught, is grounded on the psychology of 
religion. But since psychology, in dealing with ideas, opinions and 
actions, treats only of their general characteristics, a psychology of reli- 
gion, like any other psychology of specific content, is concerned in the 
first place, not with ideas and actions, but with feelings, emotions and 
attitudes of a specific character. 

Religion is not, like anger or shame, a matter of mere present emo- 
tion; but, like love or modesty, it is a disposition, 7. e., a more or less 
permanent tendency to a certain type of emotional activity. But reli- 
gious emotion cannot be separated from belief or from action. The 
study of religion, therefore, must centre on feeling in its relation to 
cognition and action; that is, upon the mode of belief or action, the way 
in which we believe and act. It is, after all, in virtue of the way in 
which they are held or performed that creeds and actions possess a 
religious or non-religious character. This may be summed up by say- 
ing that the study of religion centres upon attitudes of mind. For an 
attitude is a disposition,*not a mere present feeling; and it is a way in 
which we recognize and respond to objects. 

I define the religious attitude thus: the recognition of the infinite 
and a response to it, in which the individual feels himself to be, in one 
way or another, in less or greater measure, in union with the infinite. It 
seems to me that every religious attitude that I have encountered, in 
personal experience, in literature,—whether confessions or autobiog- 


raphies, whether psalms, or hymns or poems,— in public utterances, in 


the collections that psychologists have made, all may be placed without 
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forcing, distortion or dismemberment within the limits this definition 
marks. In note 1, I offer a defense and derivation of the definition, 
that is, a defense of this use of the term religious. After all, it is more 
important to note that the attitudes I shall describe fall, all of them, 
under this definition, and that they constitute a distinct and important 
type of attitudes. Whatever name be given to these attitudes, it will 
be admitted, I believe, that to extend and deepen our experience of 
them is an important aspect of religious education. This is the purpose 
IT have in view in the following classification. 


II. CLASSIFICATION, 


This classification has, I think, the following characteristics: The 
order of at least the first four is genetic, corresponding to the ages of 
infancy, childhood, youth and maturity, respectively, in the way I shall 
later describe. And all six types seem to succeed each other with a 
necessity that is almost logical. Further, this sequence is not without 
resemblance to the sequence of religious development in the world’s 
history, when that development is studied, as it should be, not in terms 
of creed and ritual, but in terms of changing attitude toward the infi- 
nite aspect of the world. And, finally, the succession seems to be 
from a lower to a higher form of religious life, throughout the series. 

I am forced to extreme brevity in my account of these attitudes. 
In each case I offer a formal description, almost a definition, of the 


1 The psychology of religion is forced to adopt the widest possible definition of 
the term religion. The infinite is the essential and common element, I think, in 
such terms as divine, absolute, eternal, and ultimate, which, as well the term infi- 
nite, often are used to denote the object of the religious attitude. The term divine, 
which James employs in his first delimitation of religious phenomena, seems to me 
very unsatisfactory. Is not a circularity in definition implied? for surely objects 
take on or lose the divine character according as they are the objects of religious 
attention. 

In the latter part of his book, ‘‘ The Varieties of Religious Experience” (pp. 
508-9) James finds the essential element of religion to be a sense of union between 
the self and a boundless power to save from wrong, with a consequent feeling of 
security and joy. But the autobiographic documents that he quotes as illustrative 
of religious experience, while they do indeed all speak of a sense of union between 
the self and something boundless, infinite, yet in many cases refer to that infinite as 
a presence or as an ideal, not as a power (pp. 70, 79, ete.); nor does this boundless 
in all cases imply salvation from wrong (pp. 82, 84, 71, 80). 
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class, and then illustrate the variety of experience that it includes. In 
all these definitions it must be noted that, in an important sense, the 
class that is defined earlier is an element of every subsequent type of 
attitude. Thus peace is an important element of ‘play,’’ and both 
peace and play are essential elements of genuine enthusiasm. One has 
to distinguish, therefore, between peace and ‘‘ mere ’? peace; play, and 
mere play. 

I. PEACE. IN PEACE THE INFINITE IS PRESENT; RELIGIOUS 
PEACE IS A KIND OF CONTENTMENT, IN WHICH IS FELT AN INFI- 
NITE PRESENCE, WHICH FORBIDS EVEN A SENSE OF WANT OR OF 
DOUBTFUL EXPECTATION. 

a. He looked—Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth, And 
oceans’s liquid. mass, in gladness lay Beneath him. . . . Sound 
needed none, Nor any voice of joy; his spirit drank The spectacle: 
sensation soul and form, All melted into him; they swallowed up His 
animal being; in them did he live And by them did he live; they were 
his life. Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired. No thanks he 
breathed, he proffered no request; Rapt into still communion. 
Wordsworth, Excursion, lines 200 ff. 

b. <‘¢I stood alone with him who had made me, and all the beauty 
of the world. I did not seek him, but felt the perfect unison of my 
spirit with his. For the moment, nothing but ineffable joy and exulta- 
tion remained.’’ Quoted in ‘‘ The Varieties of Religious Experience ”’ 
(William James), p. 66. 

c. ‘I mind how once we lay, such a transparent summer morning. 
Swiftly arose and spread around me the peace and knowledge that 
pass all the argument of the earth.’’ ‘‘ There is in the make up of 
every superior human identity an intuition, a soul-sight of that divine 
clue and unseen thread which holds the whole congeries of things like 
a leashed dog in the hand of the hunter.’’ Abbreviated quotations 
from Walt Whitman cited by William James, o. c., p. 396. 

This attitude of PEACE is seldom expressed in hymns, because it 
is little suited to congregational expression. It must be distinguished 
carefully from the attitude of resignation. In the latter there is a 
sense of sorrow or pain in some sense overcome ; it is a religion of the 
second birth. While PEACE, ‘‘mere’’ PEACE is the possession of 
those upon whom the evils of the world either have made no deep im- 
press or one not too deep to be for the time forgotten. It is expressed 
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in Addison’s hymn, ‘+ The spacious firmament on high, ’’ paraphrasing 
the first part of Psalm XIX; but Schopenhauer’s esthetic contempla- 
tion, on the other hand, is resignation, not mere peace, because the 
present infinite, the ‘‘adequate objectification of the world-will’” is 
symbol also of the sorrow of the world from which the beauty of the 
present object gives deliverance. 

The first place in religious education must be given to establishing 
the habit of PEACE. The infant cannot recognize the infinite, and 
cannot therefore be religious. But instinctively the infant delights in 
his times of peace. ‘‘Glide the hours uncounted; the sun is its toy; 
shines the peace of all being, without cloud, in its eyes; and the sum 
of the world in soft miniature lies.’’ To forget its wants in such 
moments of satisfaction in the present is happiness to the infant. And 
through the exercise of this instinctive love of peace, we may confirm the 
habit of peace in the child.1_ Whoever possesses this habit, this delight 
in peace will not cease to demand that the world, multiple and varying, 
reveal to him an object of peace. 

This first attitude is present in all religious experience, an imme- 
diate result of the sense of union with the infinite. We may regard it 
as a universal test of the presence of religious experience, and of the 
efficiency of religious education. Only he that knows peace under- 
stands the function of religion. 

lI. PLAY. IN ‘‘PLAY’’ THE INFINITE IS THE SOURCE OF GLAD- 
NESS AND JOY. THE RELIGIOUS ATTITUDE OF PLAY IS A KIND OF 
JOY, IN WHICH THE INDIVIDUAL FEELS THAT HE IS ON THE SIDE 
OF A BOUNDLESS FORCE PRODUCING ALWAYS LIGHT AND GLADNESS. 

a. The Lord is my shepherd; therefore shall I not want. 

Psalm XXIII. Compare also Psalms LX VII and CXIX. 

b. «+All of my thoughts and cogitations have been of a healthy and 
cheerful kind, for instead of doubts and fears I see things as they are, 
for I endeavor to adjust myself to my environment. ‘This I regard as 
the deepest law.’’ James, 0. c., p. 93. 

c. ‘Disease can no longer attack one whose feet are planted on 
this rock, who feels hourly, momently, the influx of the deific breath.”’ 
Ibid., p. 102. 


2 Platon Karatayef, in Tolstoi’s ‘‘War and Peace,” is a perfect illustration of 
this habit of peace. See especially Vol. V, Chap. 18, the last paragraph. 
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d. The well-known hymn, ‘‘Come, my soul, thou must be 
waking. 3H 

e. ‘To be religious is to believe that a certain correlation of 
forces, moral and factual, is in reality operative, and that it determines 
the propriety and effectiveness of a certain type of living.’’ Professor 
Perry, Int. Jour. of Ethics, XV, p. 78. 

Play is delight in activity for its own sake, and in its higher forms 
is a conflict of parties for victory, subject to rules. The game gives 
delight, on whichever side victory may rest. The life-game, however, 
if itis to bring delight, must be played on the side of the stronger, 
whose end also is gladness. The religion of ‘‘PLAY’’ asserts this to 
be our condition. But still it is not the end that gives delight, but the 
contest, the effort. Most of the morning hymns of our churches 
express exquisitely this attitude. It is indeed the spirit of sun-worship. 
Its philosophy is well expressed in the definition that I have quoted 
from Professor Perry. It embraces the religion of the ‘healthy- 
minded, ’’ and is apparently the attitude of most Christian Scientists. 

Religion is often confused with the antithesis of play, the bargain- 
counter attitude:—‘‘He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; 
but he that believeth not shall be damned.’’ This verse expresses or 
excites no religious attitude, no union with the infinite. <I have re- 
joiced in the way of thy testimonies; they are my delight and my coun- 
sellors.’’ This expresses the religion of PLAY, because the service of 
God is presented as a delight in itself. 

There is an instinct in the child to play, both to delight in activities 
for their own sake, and later to co-operate under rules, to merge his 
activities in a purpose larger than his own. The child does not look 
upon himself as independent of law, or as the end of his own existence, 
but expects to find a cause in which to enlist. Sports that develop 
this instinct of play into a habit have a religious function. In home 
and school parent and teacher, by example as well as by precept, may 
preserve, and also extend this spirit of joyous union in a life greater 
than that of the individual, whether that of the family, the school, of 
the club, the city, the nation or the world. 

This training in the spirit of play should, and in large part does, 
underlie all that instruction in creed and sacrament and ritual with 
which we commonly identify the religious education of the boy or girl. 
It seems to be an essential ingredient of the religious attitudes that 
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follow; and in proportion as it is absent, does the religion of the individual 
assume that morbidity and sentimentality with which Christians as a 
class are, not without reason, reproached by such people as the Par- 
sees and the Japanese, in whom the religion of Play is more commonly 
present. 

IJ. ENTHUSIASM. HERE THE INFINITE IS AN IDEAL. ENTHU- 
SIASM IS THE STRIVING AFTER AN IDEAL INSPIRED BY A SENSE OF 
UNITY WITH IT. THE IDEAL IS OF BOUNDLESS EXCELLENCE, AND 
SPEAKS WITH BOUNDLESS AUTHORITY. 

a. ‘*EKverything I meet with seems to carry this voice with it,— ‘go 
thou and preach the gospel, be a pilgrim on the earth.’” Whitfield, 
quoted by James, o. c., p. 318. 

b. This then is what I mean by civic religion. It is a recognition 
of the fact that for every society there is an ideal, that is to say, a 
divine and social order; it is the attempt to discern and realize that: to 
bring the life of the city below into harmony with the law of the per- 
fect city not made with hands which hangs above it in thesky. Wash- 
ington Gladden, in The Homiletic Review. 

ce. Browning’s description of the grammarian, in ‘‘A Grammarian’s 
Funeral.’’ The ‘‘high man,’’ who, ‘‘with a great thing to pursue, 
dies ere he knows it,’’ and ‘‘aiming at a million, misses a unit;’’ who 
‘¢ throws himself on God, and unperplexed, seeking, shall find him.” 

d. Isaiah, Chap. XLIX. To preach a new life in Israel Isaiah 
feels he was called ‘+ by the Lord” «‘ from the womb.” 

e. ‘ This readiness for great things, and this sense that the world 
by its importance, wonderfulness, etc., is apt for their production 
would seem to be the undifferentiated germ of all the higher religious 
faiths.’’ James, o. c., p. 506, n. 

Enthusiasm is not mere excitement; it always means peace because 
it is not the individual that calls himself to the pursuit; rather he feels 
himself summoned thereto by the infinite,—God or nature. And EN- 
THUSIASM forbids pride, even in anticipation; for the infinite per- 
fection of the ideal makes all realization, whether present or merely 
pictured, pale in comparison withit. Therefore it is notselfish. Often 
we speak of enthusiastic utterance, where there clearly is present no 
pursuit of such an ideal as I have described. It is better to call such 
outpourings or manifestations by a name that will distinguish them 
from evidence of religious enthusiasm, and reserve the higher name for 
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the better thing. Sometimes, however, as in many of the psalms, and 
indeed in a large proportion of all literature and of art generally, while 
the subject of description is perhaps peace, or sadness, yet the artist is 
fired in his efforts by an enthusiasm for a perfect expression of that 
subject. 

We may easily recognize a religious element in the purzuit of truth 
or beauty, or in the attempt to serve mankind. ButI would go further, 
and say that, wherever the ideal has for the man that pursues it an 
infinite excellence that forbids pride, and an infinite authority that give 
peace even to his utmost effort, in such enthusiasm the man is at one 
with the infinite, and is truly religious. Therefore, even where the 
love of man is conspicuously absent, where, e. g., an individual feels 
himself called to promote some industrial activity as the use of struct- 
ural steel in buildings, merely by the boundless openings for such use 
that are revealed to him and to no one else, it seems to me that his work 
is in a high sense religious, provided his enthusiasm has the character- 
istics I have given above. To recognize this would ennoble our con- 
ception of industrial activity. 

Consecration is thus essential to enthusiasm. Adolescence is the 
age of consecration based apparently on the awakening of a multitude 
of instincts. The youth’s body thrills unexpectedly, unaccountably, to 
melodies and visions, and through the cumulative effect of such in- 
stinctive responses, he may enter on a new life consecrated to definite 
pursuits. The basis of all religious education at this time is the excita- 
tion of such enthusiasms. This period is, however, already receiving 
plenty of emphasis. It is of greatest importance to speak also of the 
transformation of enthusiasm into what I term resignation. Without 
that transformation it seems to me that enthusiasm either dies out, and 
is replaced by an irreligious, exclusively finite life, or else it is modi- 
fied and degraded into an intoxication of self-importance. 

IV. RESIGNATION. THE INFINITE, NOW, IS POWER AND GOOD- 
NESS. TO BE RESIGNED IS TO ACCEPT UNRESERVEDLY THE WAY 
THINGS ARE GOING; ASSENTING, AND FOLLOWING. 

a. ‘Indeed, the special marking of the man is prone submission to 
the heavenly will,—seeing it, what it is, and why itis. He will live, 
nay, it pleaseth him to live so long as God please, and just how God 
please. He even seeketh not to please God more, which meaneth 
otherwise, than as God please.’’ Browning. An Epistle. 
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b. Be passionate hopes not ill resigned For quiet and a fearless 


_ mind... They who await No gifts from chance have conquered fate. 


Through clouds of individual strife, Draw homeward to the general 


iife. Matthew Arnold. Resignation. 


c. ‘Sitting down in my own nothingness, I give glory to the 
eternal being, and will nothing of myself, that so God may will all in 
me.’’ Behman, quoted in James, o. c., p. 418. 

d. <‘‘My soul cleaveth unto the dust; quicken thou me according 


- to thy word.” ‘*Teach me O Lord the way of thy statutes; and I shall 
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keep it unto the end.’’ Psalm CXIX, 25 and 33. 

e. ‘‘Not my will but thine be done.’’ Luke XXII, 42. 

Whereas in play we demand and expect that life bring gladness, and 
in enthusiasm we are consecrated to this or that ideal in the world, to 


_ which we are summoned, in RESIGNATION neither do we make a demand 


nor is there a limitation in the direction of our response to the demand 
of the infinite. It is the religion of play such as the ball might be sup- 
posed to feel; it is a universal enthusiasm. 

Resignation is of many types; in every type it is marked by its 
adequacy, its sincerity, its recognition of the fact of pain and evil, and 
by its conquest of that fact. Thus in the story of Job, we see the 
strong and happy man instructed in the fact of weakness and misery 
until the pettiness of the individual is clear to him. Then God reveals 
to Job (Chapters 38 ff.) that pain and terror is an element everywhere 
in the splendor and power of nature: until Job) for the first time feels 
the majesty of the world and of God, and rejoices in it, asking no 
longer either for justice or for gladness from a universe that offers con- 
stantly more than we can ask or think. This is the resignation of awe. 
Tn the Stoic, ancient or modern,— Marcus Aurelius or Matthew Arnold,— - 
this response of awe to the infinite is accompanied by a comprehension 
of that spiritual kinship of man with God which gives dignity even to 
the humblest individual. Here resignation rises to sublimity. 

The teachings of Jesus start from the basis of man’s meekness, 
mourning and oppression, the ‘‘ universal sorrow of mankind.’’ Tolstoi 
has shown us that community of sorrow is a stronger bond than common 
joys or fellowship in effect, and that from it springs the resignation of 
love, which is, like all resignation, a joyous enfranchisement, a new 
liberty arising from this discipline of pain. 

Resignation is the first type of the religions of the «‘ second birth.” 
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Through the universal sympathy which it gives, it makes possible the 
religion of HOPE. By that term I do not of course mean mere joyous 
expectation or anticipation of something that is coming to us whether 
in this world or another. The term hope should be reserved to its 
highest meaning, which I shall try to define. 

V. HOPE. IN HOPE THE INFINITE IS THE IRRESISTIBLE POWER 
THAT WORKS FOR THE BETTER. TO HOPE IS TO ACCEPT AS ONE’S 
OWN THE PERFECTION THAT THE MOST DISTANT AGES SHALL 
ATTAIN. 


a. Ring bells in unreared steeples 
The joy of unborn peoples. 
Sound trumpets, far-off blown, 
Your triumph is my own. 
Parcel and part of all 
I keep the festival. 

I feel the earth move sunward, 
I join the great march onward, 
And take by faith while living, 
My freehold of thanksgiving. 
Whittier. My Triumph. 


Hope differs from mere enthusiasm in that it accepts a universal, 
world ideal, which would be attained even without our efforts. To 
participate is our privilege. Hope differs from mere resignation in 
recognizing not only universal life in which to join, but also a universal 
progress in which to assist. The religion of Hope does not expect any- 
thing; and expectations of immortality, for example, may even interfere 
with the depth and sincerity of true Hope, attained as that is only 
through resignation. Bacon, More, Spencer and Comte, all were in- 
spired with true Hope, and they have inspired the modern world. 

BEATITUDE. THE INFINITE IS THE PRESENT, UNIVERSAL, PER- 
FECT LIFE. TO BE BLESSED IS TO RECOGNIZE ‘‘ THAT THE FINAL 
PRINCIPLE OF THINGS 1S ACCOMPLISHED NO LESS THAN [T IS EVER 
ACCOMPLISHING ITSELF.! 

a. Blessedness is not the reward of virtue; it is virtue itself. 
For it is not because we subdue our passions that we enjoy blessedness. 


1 Hegel: Logic, No. 234. Wallace’s translation. 
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On the contrary, because we rejoice in blessedness, on that account we 
can control our passions. Spinoza: Ethics, Part V, Prop. XLII. 
b. When he comes to the end he will suddenly perceive a nature 


_ of wondrous beauty, the final cause of all our former toils, —beauty 
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absolute, separate, everlasting, which without change is imparted to the 
ever growing and aoe beauties of all other things. ‘ 
Thither looking and beholding beauty with the eye of the mind, he will 
be enabled to bring forth, not images of beauty, but realities. Plato, 
Symposium, 210-1. (Jowett.) 

c. Waring’s hymn, ‘In heavenly love abiding.’’ 

d. Psalm CII, ‘‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul. . . .’? 

By the term beatitude I would denote the climax of religious life, 
having regard to the religious attitude only, not the fruit in action. It 
may be taken to imply the universal sympathy from which the peace of 
resignation arises, the sense of the life and upward spring of the world 
that is felt in hope, and also the assurance that in what is can be found 
what ought to be, that in the truest sense perfection is, that the move- 
ment toward the better is essentially a phase of present perfection ; that 
there is no magic in the future to cure our ills that the present does 
not equally contain. 


Ill. ~Concuusion. 


Under these six types of religious attitude I believe all the religious ex- 
perience I have encountered, however expressed, in psalms or hymns, in 
prayers or philosophies or poems or confessions, may with much advan- 
tage be classified. I believe the science of religious education must con- 
cern itself primarily with the development of attitudes, and not with the 
inculeation of creeds, or of ethical maxims. While dogmatic religion 
is excluded from our public schools, the inspiration of such attitudes as 
those of peace, of play and of enthusiasm is not only possible in those 
schools; it is necessary. Especially it is important that we do not in 
our school work and school atmosphere help to kill in the child its 
instinctive tendencies to such attitudes. The close association, at 
least, of such attitudes with the religious life must be held closely 
before the teacher’s mind. 


MAGIC AND MORALS IN BORNEO. F 
By MARGARETTA MORRIS. 


In this practical age of common sense few things seem wider apart 
than magic and morals. Magic—it belongs to the imaginary realm in 
which children delight, to memories of our one-time joy in Aladdin and 
his lamp, in wishing carpets, and enchanted forests. When such things 
claim attention of the grown up consciousness it is because of our 
poetic appreciation of the picturesqueness of make-believe. While 
morals belong to the most serious business of life. Magic to-day is 
nothing. Morality is everything. Not so very long ago, however, be- ~ 
fore the current phrase of ‘‘ universal law’’ was on everybody’s lips, 
our own Puritan ancestors took magic very seriously. Magic and 
morals were for them, not imagination and reality, but two equally real 
antagonistic forces. When witches were burnt, and_ black art anathe- 
matized and sorcerers held at bay by the protection of holy religion, 
magic was not as with us unmoral, it was immoral. If we take a leap 
now from these two civilized views to the mental attitude of savages, 
we find a third relation of our two subjects. Magic, instead of being 
a matter of unconcern to morality, as to-day, or the bitter foe of honest 
living, as once to our predecessors, becomes the mainstay and prop of 
society. It takes the place in the savage community of judge and jury, 
of prison and pillory. It protects property and punishes crime, induces 
courage and loyalty. It serves as detective of wrong-doers, as a teach- 
er of handicraft, as stimulus to deeds of hardihood, and as a persua- 
sion to industry and economy. How these excellent results have been 
effected by a mass of seemingly ridiculous superstition, may be shown 
by a study of the uncivilized peoples of the islands of the Malay Ar- 
chipelago, among whom magic practices surround every detail of life. 
And to illustrate the principle I shall try to give some impression of 
the supernatural powers attributed to natural objects by the jungle 
tribes of Borneo, and of the social effect of this belief. 

One may find in Borneo many of the spells that make up the familiar 
occult art of tradition. There, as elsewhere, one finds charms to ward 
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off evil spirits; the curing of sickness by powerful relics, by incanta- 
tions and ceremonies; rites of screaming and beating gongs to avert 


_ disease and misfortune ; firm faith in the lucky or unlucky influence of 


names; and discovery of guilt by ordeals of fire and water and by 
drawing lots. Besides these more general types of mystic lore, the 
wild men of Borneo have a method of divination by the entrails of ani- 
mals, not unlike that of the Greeks and Romans. Then they have the 
curious supernatural use of the skulls of their enemies, characteristic 
of head-hunters, and an elaborate system of taking omens from the 
cries and flight of birds, which influences every action of their lives. 
And lastly, they have the institution typical of the Eastern Seas of a 
complex and rigorous taboo, an institution the essence of which con- 
sists in the belief that the touching of certain objects, or the profana- 
tion of certain ceremonial rules, brings inevitable disaster, just as mis- 
fortune is caused by the unlucky name, the evil omen, or the curse or 
incantation. 

The use of the trophy skull, the omens, and the system of taboo, 
may seem at first to be part of the general Bornean religious observ- 
ances, and not specifically magic. It is true that these things are not 
usually associated in our minds with what we think of as occult lore. 
But that is, I believe, only because they are of less world wide famil- 
iarity than the common imitative spells and charms. As a matter of 
fact the Borneo belief in the supernatural power of skulls differs little 
from belief in any other charm; the omens of the flight of birds cor- 
respond to many magic portents; and the terror of taboo is but a local 
application of superstitious fear of things unlucky. 

Here we have included so much in the magic that it may seem 
almost that we are dealing with the entire religious ritual of Borneo, 
and then if we succeed in showing as we go on that these things tend 
to support morality, we shall seem to have done no more than give ad- 
ditional evidence in favor of an old proposition, that religion makes for 
righteousness. Our contention at present, however, is not for religion 
but for magic. It may be well, then, to stop for a moment and mark 
out our limits definitely. Magic, according to a widely accepted cur- 
rent definition, is ‘‘the art of putting into action the power of spirits.’’! 
Some spiritual power, other than the ordinary workings of nature, 
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is used or feared. If we look at the method by which this spiritual 
power is controlled we find that it is in all magic by means of specific 
objects, words, or formal actions. In other words, the theory on which 
all magic usages are based is that certain objects, words, or actions have 
an inherent supernatural power, more far-reaching than their ordinary 
properties. This efficacy may be by virtue of the control the object 
has over a spirit, like the genius who was slave to Aladdin’s lamp, or 
it may be, less often, a direct effect, as of a curse. In any case, 
through spirits or immediately, it is the object or word that does the 
work. The effect is invariable, automatic, and irresistible. Magic is 
based on belief in the supernatural power of things. It is then this 
belief, and the customs that result from it, whose moral effect we are 
to investigate. 

Many lengthy dissertations have been written to account for the 
origin of magic, and to trace the history of certain types from one 
country to another. Philologists, ethnologists, students of the history 
of religion, students of literature and of art, have dived deep into the 
archives of nations to relate the facts, and have formulated various 
theories to answer the questions, why did people believe in magic? 
how did they begin to practice such rites ? and why did they continue ? 
It is not my purpose to discuss current theories on these subjects, nor 
to attempt to explain completely the forms of magic which are found in 
Borneo. My purpose is simply to call attention to one aspect of the 
system as seen among the native tribes, viz.: its relation to the social 
order and to the development of character. 

For a clear understanding of the situation, it will be necessary to 
say something about the people themselves, and the conditions of living 
in the jungle. 

It is as difficult to define the term ‘‘ natives of Borneo,”’ as it is to 
define the term ‘‘ natives of America.’’ In speaking of Americans do 
we mean the aboriginal red men, or the descendants of European colo- 
nists who came and usurped their place? In the same way in speaking 
of the natives of Borneo we may refer to the head-hunters, or we may 
designate the descendants of Mohammedan Malays from Asia, who 
settled the coasts some hundreds of years ago and have successfully 
subjugated or driven to the mountains the simple barbarous people of 
the same Malay race whom they found already there. It is likely that 
successive waves of migration in the course of centuries have planted 
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various layers of peoples in Borneo. If so, they have amalgamated 
somewhat, and one recognizes to-day two chief types, the so-called 
Malays of towns and trading-vessels, and the so-called aborigines who 
- live in small village communities in jungle clearings, where they hunt 
and plant. 

The semi-civilized coast dwellers, for all their Islamism, have not 
progressed beyond a belief in magic. And one might profitably search 
out their relics of paganism and analyze the effects upon their lives. 
But I must confess that my interest is greater in the simple wild men 
of the woods, with whom every action has reference to the unseen 

powers. 

. Explorers who have penetrated to their distant villages write with 
astonishment of the gentle home life of these people. It is a source 
of unceasing wonder that head-hunting savages live amicably in close- 
crowded communities, such as would sorely try the good nature of civ- 
ilized Christians. Their village, for purposes of defense and economy, 
usually consists of a single long house, occupied by from fifty to a hun- 
dred families. In its structure it is a sort of rude prototype of an 
American summer hotel. There is a common verandah, back of this a 
lobby running the whole length of the house, from which doors in a 
row, as in a hotel corridor, lead to cramped family apartments. Here 
live chiefs, citizens, and slaves, with mutual respect, and notably with- 
out the quarrels of the tenement. 

How is it accomplished? There is little or no external authority. 
For the chiefs, who have the right to impose fines for misdemeanors, 
are not fond of thus risking their tenure of office, which depends largely 
upon popularity." 

The community is controlled by sentiment. A wholesome public 
opinion, of which individuals are heartily afraid; a regard by some of 
the more intelligent for the rewards and punishments of the gods ; and 
above all the strongly dominant influence of magic rites, produce an in- 
ward control of motives far more effectual than any outward force. 

If we analyze the magic rites closely we shall find in many of them 
a tendency to foster good social sentiments. Take for example the luck 
charms prepared by the priests for the New Year’s feast. It is the cus- 
tom for each man to go about with one of these blowing good luck from 
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it on to the head of his neighbor. Could anything be better adapted 
to encourage friendly feeling? Then take the charms and incantations 
and taboos to ward off evil spirits from children. The sedulous care 
of these on the part of both parents cannot help but heighten natural 
family affection. Respect for age is secured by a variety of magic 
devices. For instance, children are taught to believe that they will 
suffer from terrible diseases if they touch weapons, or come near 
elderly strangers or their own chiefs. And the same fate will come 
upon young men or women who trespass upon the peculiar occupations 
of age. As for the chief, he relies for his authority largely upon the 
reverence produced by the supernatural power of the things with which 
he is surrounded. The power of magic brings terrible fate upon any — 
one who would usurp any of the chief’s prerogatives. Only the chief 
can wear certain ornaments. They would be deadly to any one else. 
He alone may have a carved wooden figure of the mythical tiger placed 
upon his coffin,—a custom of which men do not even dare to speak. 
Once when a woman was chief, and perhaps the rigor of respect relaxed 
a little, a man ventured for a large consideration to carve one of these 
images for Dr. Nieuwenhuis. The man’s family insisted that he should ~ 
do so far away from the house, and the villagers would not even allow 
Dr. Nieuwenhuis to keep it in his tent, which was on their land. But — 
even with all these precautions the man was later stricken with a 
chronic fever as the result of his temerity. The intluence of magic is 
to foster in the tribe sentiments of good will, affection, and respect for 
authority, and these go far toward easing the ways of community life.1 
Let us see how the supernatural power of things serves also to up- 
hold the moral law. Perhaps the crime to which there is greatest 
temptation in a community which has advanced far enough to under- | 
stand personal property, but not locks and keys, is theft. There is no 
hope, however, that the thief can get away with his booty undetected. 
The magic properties of things take care of that. Insects of omen 
may serve to point out whence the theft has been committed. Or one 
may curse the thief, with a solemn invocation of death and calamity 
upon his head. The Dyaks are much afraid of curses, and a curse is 
likely to result in confession and return of the stolen property. Or 
again, one may try divination by bamboos. Partly fill these with 


lIbid., pp. 48, 62-65, 78, 80, 82. 
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water, name one for each of the suspected persons and place them 


around the fire. The first to boil over is the most guilty, the second is 


an accomplice, and those which do not boil are innocent. The favorite 


“mode, however, of detecting guilt of any sort is ordeal by diving. 


And this may be used also to settle any dispute of ownership. The 


- parties concerned may take part themselves, or they may hire skilled 


substitutes. I quote Hose’s description of the ordeal: ‘+The two 
men take up their position in about four feet of water, and each holds 
forth eloquently to the effect that he is the rightful owner, and prays 
that the water may trouble and enter the mouth and nostrils of his op- 


- ponent, calling on the birds and animals to witness his testimony 


ms 


; 
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Be on a given signal each of the disputants places his head 
under the cross-sticks . . . . A friend holds the legs of each, 
and is by this method able to tell if his principal is going to faint, in 
which case he immediately pulls him to the surface. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the two men faint simultaneously, and then the man who first re- 
covers consciousness takes the prize.’’ During the whole performance 
the rest of the populace stand on the bank, and add to the solemnity of 
the occasion by keeping up a mystic chant. The justice of the magic 
decision is never doubted.? 

What need of lock and keys when a curse will do as well? A man 
who has planted fruit trees protects them by placing some round stones 
in cleft sticks near the trees, and then proceeds to curse any one who 
may venture to steal his fruit, calling these stones to witness the 
anathema, ‘‘May whoever steals my fruit suffer from stones in the 
stomach as large as these stones, and if necessary become a figure of 


-stone.’’ Thus he makes his trees ‘‘taboo’’ or prohibited, a common 


magic means of protecting property and preventing theft.” 

If one does wrong the belief in magic makes sure that calamity will 
follow. And right action is moreover raised above the level of mere 
personal prudence to a public responsibility, by the belief that calamity 


A Sir James Brooke in Mundy’s Narrative of Events in Borneo, London 1848, I, 
p. 234; F. W. Leggatt, quoted by Roth, Natives of Sarawak, I, p. 86; Perham, Jour. 
Straits Asiatic Soc. No. 8, No. 10, quoted by Roth, I, pp. 179, 187; Deshorn, Sarawak 
Gazette, No. 189, p. 55, and Chalmers and St. John, quoted by Roth, I, pp. 235, 236; 
Sir Spencer St. John, Life in the Forests of the Far East, I, p. 89; Andrew Horsburgh, 
Sketches in Borneo, pp- 17-19; Hose, Jour. Anth. Inst., XXIII, p. 163. 

2Hose, J. A. I., XXII, p. 1611. 
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following a man’s trespass, comes not upon himself alone, but upon the 
whole community. Before going on the war-path the chief calls 
together all the men and women of the tribe, and any who has trans- 
gressed confesses and gives an expiatory pig or fowl, that his breaking 
the unwritten law of generations of custom may not bring defeat and 
death. Some tribes are sure that the whole rice crop would be blasted 
should first cousins, or relatives of any prohibited degrees marry. In 
the fear of a public ill, following a private wrong, is developed the sen- 
timent of solidarity, a strong esprit de corps, which in itself is a power — 
for right.1 

It is much to be said for magic as a regulating force that it fans to a 
flame the first glimmering spark of social responsibility, keeps alive 
affection and respect for authority, and detects and punishes crime. 
Looking into the meaning of the Borneo charms still further we shall 
find that much training in ordinary economy and prudence must also 
be placed to their credit. The housewife is reminded not to take more 
rice from the granary than is required by the family needs by a little 
charm which she must place there, and use in a ceremony apologetic to 
the rice-soul for taking any at all. It is unlucky for a man to eat his 
neighbor’s rice before his own be ripe. Itis unlucky to eat new rice 
before the appointed harvest time. One should use the old so spar- 
ingly as to make that unnecessary. In the same way that fruit trees 
are protected by charms, the rice fields are tabooed to strangers, that no 
strangers may cross them during harvest time, and the village itself is 
tabooed after the grain is stored, lest the new crop prove tempting to a 
raid. To protect further from attack, the villagers undergo a 
taboo which keeps them at home during the long days of the harvest 
festival. This, you may say, is an ordinary prudent law enforced by 
religion, no magic. But look at the magic terrors that follow breach of 
taboo. There is no escaping the disasters. They come automatically 
by the supernatural power of things.? 

As in the home life of the community, and on the rice-fields, the 


1C, Bock: Head Hunters of Borneo, London 1881, p. 218; Roth I, p. 128, quoting 
Crossland and Brooke Low; Ibid., p. 180, quoting Perham, Jour. Straits Asiatic Soc., — 
No. 8. 

*Hose and McDougall, J. A. I., 1901, p. 191; Nieuwenhuis, In Central Borneo, 
I, p. 22; Ibid., Quer durch Borneo, I, p. 120; Wm. Furness, Home Life of the Head 
Hunters, p. 164; Sir Hugh Low, Sarawak, p. 302. 
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occult powers are ever in mind and the charms and portents regulate 
conduct according to the social need; so too in the jungle, when the 
men go off on long expeditions, each detail of their doings is fraught 
with supernatural consequences, and the belief in magic supplies. the 
immediate motive for action on the part of each individual that will in- 
sure a well-ordered company. 

Thus they keep the law of the jungle. It demands first caution and 
secrecy when about to attack a foe. For this is their method of war- 
fare. A small party creeping stealthily through the thicket, lie in wait 
for the doomed villagers to pass on the way to the rice-fields. Or just 
before dawn, when the tribe is sleeping heavily, they rush upon the 
house itself with swords and firebrands. The attacking force must 
usually take a journey of some days to reach the enemy, and during 
that time great care is needful to give no warning of approach. Per- 
haps to their childlike minds the wisdom of caution is a flagging mem- 
ory. Yet they can at least firmly grasp this precept, that it is vaguely 
unlucky to leave a camp-fire burning, and so to avoid ill luck they hide 
each morning the traces of their passing.* 

The law of the jungle demands, no less than wariness, good faith 
among themselves. They are a people with little idea of truth. But 
to swear on a tiger’s tooth means accurate statement and perfect fulfill- 
ment of a pledge, so deep-rooted is their fear of the ghostly power of 
the terrible beast. 

On occasions when the jungle expedition is for work and not for 
war, the magic law protects forest rights of collectors of rattans and 
camphor. A rope across a stream from which dangle symbolic objects, 
serves with its threat of dire disaster to the intruder, to ‘‘taboo’’ the 
preserve; just as near the villages stones protect private fruit trees. 
Caution, reliability, and respect of others’ rights, the magic powers 
thus secure,—three mental qualities needed for regulating successful 
jungle enterprise.” 

Lastly, and most important of all, in the wild wood where hidden 
dangers press on every side and the chances of death over-balance 
those of success, where the vague horror of the unknown has peopled 


1 Furness, p. 84. 
2Sir R. Alcock, Handbook of British North Borneo, 1886, p. 80; Furness, pp. 
115, 133, 168; Hose, SF wl Tee RAL, 165; Brooke Low, Quoted by Roth, I, p. 240. 
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the hills with demons, one needs faith and courage to overcome diffi- 
culties. Does magic lore provide for this? For nothing more com- 
pletely. Power to master difficulties. Admittedly it depends largely 
upon self-confidence, for when a man feels sure that he will succeed, 
obstacles vanish before the courageous determination that overleaps 
them. The head-hunters are really timid people beneath their ferocious 
bluster, except when their spirits are roused by the assurance of vic- 
tory that charms and good omens afford, and without these they never 
venture upon any expedition. First, before starting out, the men are 
called together, while an elder, skilled in interpretation of portents, 
observes the flight and cries of the birds. Should these be unfavor- 
able, they postpone their undertaking, and when at last they do start, 
it is with full confidence that the spirits are on their side and success 
will reward their efforts. As an extra precaution charms are tied to the 
sword handles, making them sure to deal death at a single blow, charms 
are tied to the canoes, if they are going by water, and charms hang 
around each man’s neck to protect him from manifold ills. On the war- 
path they may have some trouble in finding the enemy, and that, too, 
is provided for. It is the magic prerogative of the heads which they 
have taken from enemies in former battles, and carefully preserved in 
their houses, to attract by some subtle influence other enemies to come 
and be killed. The skull of the beheaded enemy becomes henceforth 
the friendly guardian of its captor and his tribe. The honors that this 
horrid trophy will bring him rouses many a man to deeds of high enter- 
prise. 

Fear is the ever-present nightmare of jungle life, as well at home as 
on the distant journey. If we are inclined to laugh at the bogies with 
which the savage imagination has peopled the woods and hills, we must 
remember, too, the real dangers of which these are but the symbols. 
Death, disease, and disaster lurk everywhere in waiting. One-half the 
native children in Borneo die before they are a year old. N early every 
man, woman, and child has an infection of malaria that brings on serious 


1$t. John, I, 202; Sir Charles Brooke, Ten Years in Sarawak, pp. 189, 287, 317; 
Sir Hugh Low p. 324; Furness, Home Life of the Head Hnnters, pp. 59, 61, 74-76; 
Ibid., Folk Lore in Borneo, p. 28; A. C. Haddon, Head Hunters, Black, White and 
Brown, p. 391; Brooke Low, Dalrymple, Chambers, Miss. Life, 1868, p. 222, and 
Crossland, Miss. Life, 1864, p. 653, and 1867, p. 70, quoted by Roth, I, pp. 224, 269, II, 
. pp. 110, 141; Hose and McDougall, J. A. Z., 1901, p. 186. 
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illness with cold or improper food. If small-pox or other epidemic ap- 
pears, it sweeps through the crowded community, unused to sanitation. 
The inland people are constantly oppressed by the Malays, and in con- 
stant expectation of a head-hunting raid. There are poisonous snakes 
in all the jungles, crocodiles with a man-eating record in the rivers, and 
_ the perils are all lurking and insidious. They give no warning of their 
coming. One knows not whether to-morrow he will not be the next 
victim. There is an all-pervasive and ever-present terror. It would 
sap life and enterprise were there nothing to counteract it. 

When one sees the frail house, solitary in a clearing of the dense 
forest, it is easy to realize that at home, no less than on distant enter- 
prise, there is need for strong faith to give a sense of security. About 
- the houses are usually found protective carved posts, or rude images, 
that give a bristling appearance to the exterior,—a circle of stakes as a 
barrier to keep out evil spirits, perbaps images of fierce tigers facing 
two ways to frighten away enemies, or rude wooden figures of men with 
sword and shield in defiant attitude to ward off the spirits of disease. 
During a cholera epidemic in Central Borneo, the priestesses made a 
rope of rattan which they stretched across the river with solemn pomp 
to bar the way of the cholera spirit, while the men erected a guardian 
wooden image. Frequently they beat gongs to drive away the demons." 

There is a sort of naive symbolism in these actions. They repre- 
gent in visible form a spiritual power the Dyaks hope to exert over the 
unseen threatening forces. The form is imitative of the desired influ- 
ence, in the barrier, and the sword and spear. Of the same imitative 
symbolism, too, are many of their personal charms that they carry about 
with them, for instance, the hooks to gather in riches and good fortune, 
the teeth of wildcats, bears and panthers to keep off evil spirits (I sup- 
pose by biting them). We are very close, in these charms, to what is 
called sympathetic magic, or securing the desired effect by imitating it. 
Especially is this true of the hook and ladder which priestesses use to 
cure disease by hooking the wandering soul of the patient and bringing 
it back down the ladder into the top of his head where it belongs. It 
seems that the power over spirits is supposed to be best exerted by sym- 
bolic objects. Or is it that these form a sign-language to persuade or 


1Haddon, p. 333, 360, 375; Furness, Home Life of the Head Hunters, pp. 99, 123; 
S. Mueller, quoted by Roth, I, p. 215; Hose, J. A. I, XXIII, p. 165; Nieuwenhuis, 
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terrify the demons who might not understand the speech of men? 
Whether the spirits comprehend or not, the symbols, at any rate, make 
a powerful impression upon the human spectators, who thus protected, 
go about their daily avocations free from worry, in the confident belief 
that danger has been averted. In this impression made upon the spec- 
tators, by objects and incantations supposed to affect the action of spir- 
itual powers, is the source of the moral control which we have found so 
surprisingly exerted by the charms, portents, and taboos. 

Natural as it may seem for the savage, by association of ideas, to 
attribute the power of bringing about the desired result to symbolic 
mimicry, one can hardly help wondering, on further thought, why the 
false reasoning is not corrected by experience. Why is it that they do 
not see in years of practice what is so evident to us, that the supposed 
results of these imitative incantations seldom occur? The course of 
human events is a complex tangle, the thread of causation not easy to 
unravel. One is rather apt to find what one is looking for in that res- 
pect, and naturally all the instances in which the expected result did 
follow are treasured and adduced as proofs, the others dropped into the 
limbo of things forgotten. Even with our modern intellectualism it is 
some times difficult to disprove a popular superstition. Did you ever 
sit down with thirteen at table that somebody, somewhere, didn’t die 
soon afterwards, or know two disasters to come without a third? And 
in Borneo the critical spirit has never been heard of, much less begun 
its colossal task of testing all things. In fact, the implicit belief in 
magic belongs to their grade of intellectual development. Magic is 
found everywhere coextensive with animism, that is, the attitude of 
mind that attributes everything that happens to the action of some of 
the multitudinous spirits with which the imagination has peopled all 
nature. The purpose of magic is to control, cajole, and entice these 
spirits into acting as pleases the sorcerer. And the whole system is 
based upon the belief that certain objects and ceremonies have a super- 
natural influence over the spirits. In Borneo one finds animism at its 
height, and hence magic playing so large a part in the religion as to 
seem almost coextensive with their ritual. For the credibility of the 
particular forms that the magic has taken, there is the additional argu- 
ment of their moral value. In the mass of naive beliefs which have 
resulted from reasoning in ignorance of the laws of nature, there is a 


saving remnant of practical sense, and this is enough to make one accept 
a multitude of errors. 
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We have seen that there is a moral use in all the kinds ot magic 
practised among them, both in tbose of world-wide familiarity, and 
those of more peculiar stamp. The common belief in charms has been 
utilized to protect property, to secure truth, to cultivate neighborly and 
family affection, and to rouse self-confidence in the midst of danger. 
_ The taking of omens from the flight of birds serves the same purposes 
of brightening their courage, serves, too, to give the regulation of tribal 
affairs into the hands of the oldest and wisest, who alone have the skill 
in reading omens; the supernatural regard for the skulls of their ene- 
mies stirs energy and bravery ; the taboo, like the belief in charms, is 
used for a dozen purposes, among which we have noticed economy in 
the use of stored grain, the regulation of seed time and harvest, the 
protection of property, maintenance of reverence for authority, and a 
welding of social solidarity by the belief that preservation from disaster 
of the whole tribe depends upon the right conduct of the individual. 

Does the system of magic, on the whole, make for what we should 
judge as highly moral? In the main, yes. For the fundamental needs 
of social life in every environment are the same. Certain cardinal vir- 
tues are as necessary to human well-being in the forests of Borneo as in 
the crowded metropolis. On the other hand, many of their scruples, 
hedged about with magic preventives, seem to us who do not need 
them, silly; and other traits of character, abhorrent to our sensibilities, 
are permitted or even encouraged. The ruthless cruelty of head-hunt- 
ers to rivals beyond the pale of tribal alliance, the disregard beyond 
certain limits for veracity, the readiness to cheat the gods if they can, 
as well as the foreigners, we are quick to condemn. These qualities, 
however, and the, to us unnecessary and absurd, complexity of cere- 
monial laws, as well as the broad human virtues, respected by them as 
by us, were necessary in their conditions for tribal preservation. And 
all alike were protected by magic, a system of many years’ growth, 
which served to make the character that was needed for adaptability to 
the environment. 

It happened in some instances that outward circumstances changed, 
and the natives had to face the problem that has often confronted the 
civilized nations, to adapt old customs to new conditions. The problem is 
to drop the former usages no longer suited to the manner of life, without 
discarding what may be still valuable, and without losing faith altogether 
in the authority of religion. Some of the Borneo methods of readjust- 
ment are as amusing as they are ingenious,—perhaps a little sophistical. 
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When the white men made it very much to the interests of the natives 
to enter hitherto prohibited regions, they consoled themselves with the 
theory that no spirit could compete in power with the white man, and if 
they were doing his bidding it was all right. They habitually act con- 
scientiously on their dreams, but should these be inconvenient, evil con- 
sequences may be averted by sacrificing a pig. The magic lore of the 
Kyans demands that a young couple should undergo a rigorous taboo, 
forbidding all ordinary occupations from the time of marriage until the 
next annual harvest feast. The obvious inconveniences of this are 
usually avoided without violating respect for the law, by celebrating the 
wedding just before harvest. A naive way of averting prohibiting 
omens is beating gongs so as not to hear them. But some times, when 
the bird-song is inevitably recognized, one can even then in case of 
necessity build a fire, which will show the omen spirits that one really 
has the best intentions after all.! 

In all this I have treated magic almost as if it were synonymous 
with religion, and indeed, among the people with whom we are dealing 
a large part of their everyday practice of religion is concerned with 
this spirit cult rather than relationship with their higher gods. Our 
own total disregard for magic is a comparatively recent achievement. 
When the intellectual horizon broadens to a conception of the law of 
nature, spirits are driven to the childish world of fairy tales, and magic 
is called superstition. A moral antagonism to magic came somewhat 
earlier than this intellectual emancipation. In the history of many 
nations one may find a time when the development of human relation- 
ships demanded new virtues, and the more progressive part of the com- 
munity feared the drag of old habits and tried to conquer them by . 
condemning the ancient lore, or black art. In Borneo, however, the con- 
ditions, moral or intellectual, which have brought our forefathers out of 
the leading-strings of superstition are lacking. Whatever may, in the 
future, be the effect of the yet slender European colonization, at present 
the native belief in magic, unhampered by intellectual criticism, incul- 
cates the virtues for which, with their manner of life, there is urgent 
need, and morally leads to self-control and social well-being. 


1Nieuwenhuis, Central Borneo, I, p. 77; Ibid., Quer durch Borneo, I, pp. 101, 
127; Molengraaf, Geological Expedition to Borneo, London, 1902, pp. 176, 218, 338; 
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pp. 8, 10, 28; Sir Charles Brooke, H, p. 233; Brooke Low, and Crossland, quoted by 
Roth, I, pp. 126, 225, 406. 


A MESSAGE FROM AFRICA. 
By DIHDWO TWE. 


Introductory Note. The writer of this article is a member of the 
Kroo or Kru Tribe which inhabits the seacoast of Liberia. Physi- 
cally, the Kroo are the strongest race on the West Coast of Africa ; 
they are very industrious, never shirking work under the most trying 
circumstances. Sgt 

The Kroos have distinguished themselves from the surrounding 

tribes by the fact they cannot be enslaved. There is not a single case 

on record where a Krooman has ever been sold in slavery. The story 
is told that at one time 500 Kroo were captured in a bloody battle 
by the combined forces of a group of Mohammedan tribes and that it 
was agreed to take them to the Arabic territories and sell them into 
slavery ; after hearing this news, by a preconcerted plan, the 500 
Kroo prisoners killed themselves in less than four nights. In speak- 
ing of this tragic feat, a Moslem writer says, ‘‘With death as his ref- 
uge, the enslavement of the Kroo is an impossible task.” 

In his book on Liberia, Sir Harry Johnston says, ‘During the last 
decades of the nineteenth century, Liberia acquired an added import- 
ance in the eyes of Europe as being the home of the Kru. This race 
had for nearly a century been the seamen of West Africa. Refusing 
ever to be enslaved, though quite willing to assist in the enslavement 
of other tribes, they were the first free laborers to engage themselves 
voluntarily for employment with Europeans on the West Coast of 
Africa.” 

The Kroo, as a whole, are divided into five principalities, which 
are ruled by kings instead of chiefs. 

The tribal status of the writer of the following article, is best stated 
in his own words quoted from a personal letter : 

‘©On my mother’s side, my grandmother is a descendant of the 
royal family of the largest principality. As our custom or law per- 
mits no one to marry his fifth, seventh, or even his tenth cousin, the 
members of the royal family very often marry outside their circle. 
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Furthermore, it is only the descendants of the male members of the 
royal family that are eligible to princely titles and to the throne, 
not the descendants of the female members. ‘The reason for this is 
clearly evident; if the descendants of the female members of the royal 
family were permitted to rule, sons of foreign fathers would claim the 
throne, and instead of being held by one family, the throne would keep 
passing from family to family, and finally from tribe to tribe. For 
this reason I am not eligible to a princely title; all I do get for 
my grandmother’s lineage is a bit of consideration in the court, and 
an awful lot of flattering courtesies when travelling at home. 

My mother is a direct descendant of the family of Priesthood. 
This family ,—because of its knowledge of fetichism, medical science, 
etc., all of which it is heredity,—is respected very highly and 
holds the position as ‘advisor to the king.’ All sacred ceremo- 
nies, such as the anointing of a king, etc., are performed by the chosen 
Priesthood. 

European travellers who have seen the Kroo at home, and have 
witnessed exhibitions given by the Priests, generally speak of this 
family as ‘‘the family of witch-doctors.” The following paragraph 
from Sir Harry Johnston’s Liberia is a good illustration : 

‘As regards the Kru people, the Rey. Mr. McConnell reported 
some years ago, that their witch-doctors (who make a great deal of 
money out of the sale of amulets) are a distinct class of men, who 
came into the profession hereditarily, each witch-doctor teaching the 
business to one or more of his children. The children whom he des- 
tines to follow him in his profession begin their studies as early as 
seven or eight years old, and are marked off from the rest of the com- 
munity by wearing a peculiar dress, made of straw or reeds. The 
Kru witch-doctors profess a knowledge of herbs and roots and cer- 
tainly have the means of healing diseases, but their greatest reputa- 
tion is derived from their supposed supernatural knowledge.’ 

The history of my father’s family is more interesting, as it is inter- 
woven with distant royalties, with heroes, poets and philosophers, but 
I will not undertake to tell it here since it would be too long.” 

In the last part of 1899 Dihdwo Twe started for America with 
twenty-five cents in his pocket, worked his way from Africa to Eng- 
land, and thence to America, which he reached in March, 1900. His 
training has been received in the public schools of St. Johnsbury, 
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Vermont, the St. Johnsbury Academy and the Burdett Business Col- 
lege, where he is still studying. 
Ep. 

The bobtail rabbit of North America cannot thrive in the burning 
sand of Sahara any more than the lion can thrive in the icy mountains 
of Switzerland. It was never intended that the African race should 
become Anglo-Saxon; any movement—whether religious or philan- 
thropic—which tends to bring about this unnatural artificiality, is 
manifestly wrong and deplorable. You cannot tear the African away 
from his traditions, his legends, his laws, and his natural nutriment, 
without producing the inevitable moral confusion and physical decay. 
The right way to uplift the African is to help him to be a better Afri- 
can, but not to Anglo-Saxonize him. 

In this we shall have a comprehensive view of that regrettable side 
of foreign missions, which has hitherto remained unseen. The splendid 
spirit of American Christians in giving their sympathy and money for 
the uplifting of the backward races, is without parallel. The mission- 
ary enterprise has made Christianity an important factor in transfer- 
ing Western ideas from one country to another, and will be more 
fruitful and beneficial, if only conducted rightly. But instead of 
studying the problems arising out of native conditions and adapting 
their method to the needs of the aborigine, or, instead of helping him 
to develop his native arts, his sweet legends, his lofty traditions, his 
interesting laws, and thus instilling in him a profound respect for his 
race and himself, the promoters of Christianity have been busily at 
work trying to Anglo-Saxonize the African. This method has caused 
no end of confusion and sad consequences, as we shall notice immedi- 
ately. / : 

The African names his son after some departed member of his 
family or of his wife’s family, or in memory of something mysterious 
which happened before or after the child’s birth. If he is named in 


-memory of something phenomenal, as very often happens, then to his 


parents, his name is no less sacred than the spirits of their fathers. 
And generally he is the focus of their observation, the belief being 
that the child’s life is connected with the significance of the phenomenon 
with which his name is associated. 

With their eyes fixed upon his life, they send the boy to a mission 
school to receive a training that shall act as an agent to fulfill their 
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pleasant dreams, but alas! their hopes vanish as a vapor. For im- 
mediately after the boy’s arrival, the missionary, without any confer- 
ence with his parents as to the origin or significance of their son’s 
name, changes it; and substitutes in its place some English name 
which sounds agreeable to him. As the boy remains in the mission 
for three or four years, or for a longer period, the imported Anglo- 
Saxon name becomes predominant, while the name given to the child 
by his parents,—a name dear to their hearts, beautiful in significance, 
sacred in embodiment of moral and spiritual truths,—perishes and 
sinks into oblivion. To the primitive African, the child’s name isa _ 
secret diary ; in it he reads the past, and reflects upon the future ; its 
destruction, therefore, cannot but produce serious consequences. 

Let me illustrate this by means of two stories. Some years ago 
one of the most influential natives on the West Coast of Africa named 
his son after his departed brother, who was a man of marked distinc- 
tion. The boy was not only a true picture of his uncle, but he had a 
good many of his characteristics,—a fact which centered the interest 
of the whole tribe in him. As his father was a merchant and was con- 
tinually doing business with British traders, he wanted his son to be 
educated in English. Accordingly the boy was sent to the missionary 
school, but in less than a week the missionary changed his name, say- 
ing that the boy’s native name was rather difficult to pronounce. 
When his mother heard the news she rushed to the school and took 
the boy out. But the father, who was anxious that the boy should be 
educated, sent him back the next day. Again the mother went to the 
mission and took herson out. This resulted in a quarrel between the 
father and the mother. And this difference of opinion finally led to a 
regrettable episode which divided the family into two parts. 

Here is another story: About twenty years ago, an African girl 
was brought to America by a missionary. The child (I have been 
told that she was under fourteen at the time) was brought to this 
country under a new name given to her by the missionary ; but her 
mother could not speak English, and therefore did not understand the 
name. This immediately cut off all connection between the child and 
her mother. Letter after letter was written to America to ascertain 
her whereabouts, but as these letters evidently gave her native name 
which was not known here, everything was in vain. As time went on 
the mother lost all trace of her daughter. In training, no effort was 
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made to make her a respectable African girl; but everything was done 
to make her Anglo-Saxon. 

Now where is this young woman, and what has her education 
amounted to? I say ‘young woman,’ because she is no longer a girl. 

Sometime ago I met her in the northern part of Germany, where 
she was working as a bar-tender! ‘The story of her downfall, as she 
related it to me in a personal conversation, is the saddest thing I ever 
heard. This goes to prove that a branch severed from the mother tree 
will inevitably wither and decay. 

In cases where the white man has tried to force his morals upon 
the African, much harm has resulted. For instance, in the West In- 
dies, England tried to convert the polygamous African into Anglo- 
Saxon by means of procrustean methods. The following extract from 
an English paper is a significant account of the inevitable : 


“TLLEGITIMACY IN THE WssT INDIES.”’ 


“Our West Indian correspondent writes from Kingston, Jamaica: ‘The high 
rate of illegitimacy which prevails in the West Indies has often been the subject of 
discussion in the various legislative assemblies and the press. Probably no other 
social question has excited so widespread an interest or called forth such diversity 
of opinion. During the past twenty years continuous efforts have been made in 
Jamaica by a small but interesting band of reformers to secure the compulsory 
registration of the fathers of illegitimate children, but so far without success, the 
government always maintaining that such a system would be contrary to all estab- 
lished precedent. Last year the rate in that colony passed all previous records, 
the number of illegitimate births being 64 per cent.’”’ 


Christians of broad intellectual outlook are greatly surprised at 
this shocking condition of affairs, because, from the Anglo-Saxon point 
of view, they do not see the cause of this moral chaos. They can- 
not clearly discern why, after the establishment of churches and 
schools, the Negro in the West Indies, living directly under Chris- 
tian influence, should sink into a debased immorality rarely known to 
the pagan in the jungles of Africa; but it never occurs to them, in the 
least, that an injudicious interference with the established customs of 
any people will produce a reaction of serious consequences. This has 
recently happened in the Fiji Islands. Sometime ago the ruling power 
undertook to convert the Islanders into Anglo-Saxons by means of 
hasty methods, by interfering with their permanently established cus- 
toms and by forcing European morals upon them. It is said that ina 
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single decade, this unscientific procedure caused a decrease of more 
than 13,000 Fijians. 

In America we have a more pitiable result of the same experiment. 
Among the Grecians, the pedagogue, or companion of the children, 
was a slave from a distant clan; but the master never interfered with 
the customs of racial idiosyncracies of the servants. The slave was 
generally a scholar who knew the traditions, the legends, and the 
charming lullabies of his tribe ; and very often, with anxious eyes and 
open mouths, philosophers sat at the fireside and listened in captivated 
eredulity while he related the sweet tales of his native land. It was 
this exotic individuality, this marvellously susceptible imagination, 
this profound respect for his separate personality, that made the Gre- 
cian slave a subject of admiration and linked his name with the great 
philosophers of ancient and medizval Greece. 

But after the importation of the African to this country, instead of 
permitting him to retain or develop his racial qualities—his instinct of 
unique handicrafts, his passionate attachment to those who treat him 
well, his Christlike willingness to forgive his oppressors, his rich im- 
agination, and native originality, and thus making him a useful Afri- 
can—the American immediately began to Anglo-Saxonize him. The 
master began the performance of this blind experiment by changing 
the African names of his slaves and giving them his own name. Per- 
haps to keep them from being homesick, or perhaps to make them 
‘¢more loyal,” he began to teach his servants that it was unfortunate 
for a man to be born an African, and that the sooner they began to 
become Anglo-Saxons the better it would be. As a result of this 
teaching, the Negro in exile lost all respect for his African nationality. 

One of the most interesting things I have seen in France is a col- 
lection of the weapons described by Cesar in the Gallic war. The 
French boy in the high school, after reading about these interesting 
weapons used by his savage ancestors, goes to the museum and sees 
the real articles. I believe—when he looks at the sling of the slinger, 
the spears of the horseman, the pikes of the sailor, and then reflects 
upon the achievements of modern France—his heart is filled with in- 
explicable ecstasies. Indeed, when the French youth glances at the 
picture of his naked ancestors and then looks at himself, he reads not 
only the unwritten history of the genius of his race, but takes a com- 


prehensive view of the vast ocean of possibilities which spreads before 
him. 
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But in what Negro institution in America is there a collection of 
African arts? Is there a collection of this kind at Tuskegee, or has 
any attempt ever been made to start one? Have any of the Negro’s 
friends ever realized that this is more essential than libraries? No, 
not a bit of it. There is not a Negro in America who is educated 
enough to carry on an hour’s intelligent and well connected conversa- 
tion on any of the African races. The pagan youth in Abyssinia 
knows more about America than the young American Negro, with Har- 
vard diploma in his hand, knows about Africa. Bishop Turner, one of 
the leading spokesmen of the race, tells us that, as result of self-disre- 
spect, to the Negro in exile, ‘‘White is God, and black is the Devil!” 
Yet no effort has ever been made, either by himself or by his friends, 
to regain the respect which he has lost for his African nationality ; 
but no end of energy has been put forth in trying to Anglo-Saxonize 
him. Thus the teachers of the African in exile have blindly led him 
to look into all mirrors with the exception of the one in which he can 
see himself and his destiny. 

Natura omnis non communis est; ergo, naturae sequitur semina quis- 
que suae. No degree of inborn aptitude will convert the African into 
Anglo-Saxon ; and no process of unnatural artificiality will change the 
white man to African. The two races are not identical, but disparate; 
separatedly distinct, but essentially co-equal. Their destinies lie at the 
opposite extremities of the same plane, but the lines which lead to 
their respective goals are parallel and will never meet, even if pro- 
duced beyond the limit of infinity. There is no such thing as per- 
manency in the workings of the universe. We are surrounded by 
mysteries that are only explicable by experience. Four years ago, if 
you had predicted that the dwarf-like Japanese would down the mon- 
ster who for centuries terrorized << the imperial giants” of Europe, the 
world would have laughed at you. Perhaps the African has a work 
to perform, but he can never fulfill his destiny, if he follow the line 
mapped for another race. 

Yet regardless of this fact—because of their unmindfulness of our 
racial idiosyncrasies, and because of their incapability of penetrating 
the mysteries of African life—men of other races generally begin to 
civilize us by tearing down our laws, the best guide of our moral and 
our traditions, the sweet and lofty tales of the 


spiritual vagrancy ; 
the wisdom of our forefathers transmitted in their 


past; our proverbs, 
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last breath ; indeed, they begin to tear down all that is most sacred 
and vital to us and without which we cannot stand,—a sad spectacle 
which cannot but kindle an alarming sense of uneasiness in the mind 
of the thoughtful African. A tree cannot be deprived of its natural 
nutriment and survive any more than the African can maintain his 
strength, if deracinated from his natural source of life and vitality. 
Unless some attention is given to this matter, and a due alteration 
made in the present method of civilizing the African, we shall find 
ourselves in the inevitable—a state of moral confusion and physical 
decrepitude. 

Missionaries upon missionaries have been sent to Africa to teach 
the natives how to pray and how to get into Heaven, but the mere 
preaching of sermons has done very little in the past and will not 
accomplish much in the future. The primitive African does not ap- 
preciate sermons; they mean very little or nothing to him. You 
cannot get people into Heaven without the necessary preparation. 

(What follows is reprinted from an article by the writer published 
in the New York Age.) 

In its original sense, to redeem a man means to remove him from 
whatever obstacles in which he may have been entangled; to develop 
his mind and body to a state of vigorous manhood, to think and to act 
for himself, in other words,—to make him a free man. Thus Christ 
speaks of the redemption of the world, that is, the emancipation of 
mankind from the destructive influences of evil. 

It is evidently clear, therefore, that a race so heartless, so unsym- 
pathetic, and so imperious as the white race, can never in the true 
sense of the word, elevate the backward races to the stage of inde- 
pendent manhood. It is not the practice of imperialism to free men, 
but to keep them in subjection ; not to raise independent thinkers, but 
to crush genius whenever it attempts to rise among the ruled. In its 
dealing with a backward race, the most ‘‘creditable work” of an im- 
perial race is always on the material side, and never on the spiritual. 
Great Britain went to South Africa to preach Christianity, but as soon 
as the diamond mines were discovered she converted the population of 
that territory into virtual servitude. King Leopold was sent to Con- 
go to start a work for the ‘‘ moral and material regeneration of the 
natives, and to eradicate slavery,” but he has labelled all the forests 
of that region and placed the natives under inexplicable legis-faction. 
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Germany, too, has a hand in this game of discreditable despoliation ; 
the deplorable condition of affairs in her African colonies is the inevi- 
_ table result of commercialistic imperialism. 

I must admit, however, that there are persons among the white 
race whose hearts are so large, views so catholic, sympathy so deli- 
cate, insight so comprehensive, that above the frenzy of Aryan indi- 
vidualism, above inborn temperamental perversities, above the pas- 
sionate cults of ‘‘ racial prepotency,” their attitude towards the less 
favored races is always praiseworthy and commendable. Nevertheless 
the fact that imperialism is more material than spiritual still remains. 

Among the Africans it takes a man of profound self-respect, racial 
originality and separate personality, to become a leader. If the Ameri- 
can Negro has these qualities, he will be able to help us in working 
- out the destiny of Africa; if he has not, he will remain what he has 
been in the past. 

During the American slave traffic, the master devised all sorts of 
schemes to keep his slaves in a state of moral weakness, by teaching 

them to hate one another, by putting various incompatible elements 
| together, and by separating children from their parents in their infan- 
cy, a practice which made it impossible for the mother to impart her 
knowledge of African traditions to the child. Because of this prac- 
tice, in the course of a few generations, the African lost not only all 
traces of the lofty traditions and sweet legends of his native land, but 
even his mother tongue. Anything that his master thought would re- 
move him far and farther was a fitting subject. The Negro was taught 
that Africa was covered with lions, elephants, tigers, crocodiles, and all 
sorts of destructive reptiles ; that the people of Africa were all naked 
savages and cannibals. He was taught that white was the chosen color 
and that his sable color and features were indications of curse and dis- 
a grace; by misrepresentations and the use of unkind terms, the white 
man painted his race before him in the darkest colors possible. As a 
result of this, the Negro in exile gradually lost self-respect and finally 
became ashamed, not only, of his racial identity, but even of his own 
personality. 

Thus in America, the os has tabooed and is ashamed of any- 
thing that is African ; indeed, he employs all the vague terms that he 
thinks will remove him from the ‘‘Anthropophagi, and the cannibals 


that each other eat.’’ But the counter reaction of this sad spectacle 
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is more deplorable. It is said that the Negro in Boston feels far re- 
moved from the Negro in Alabama; the Negro in Washington feels 
removed from the Negro in Georgia; the Negro in New York feels 
removed from the Negro in Virginia; the Negro in Virginia feels re- 
moved from the Negro in Tennessee, and so forth. Perhaps the 
‘‘Afro-American” is not responsible for the inevitable result of his 
former training, but the fact is that, while in this state of moral confu- 
sion, he has never been able to lead himself; he is, therefore, incompe- 
tent to lead others. 

The American Negro has no racial originality. Deracinated from ~ 
his natural source of life and vitality, he is in a state of moral confu- 
sion and physical decrepitude. It is easy to make him believe that he 
is this or that person when in reality he is not; but in letting go the 
indigenous and groping after the shadow of the exotic, he sadly seizes 
the casual for the requisite, the adventitious for the essential. 

He has no separate personality. After the importation of the 
African to this country, the American Christians thought that they 
could up-root the sturdy indigenous palm of tropical Africa and 
transplant it to the icy soil of Lapland, and that they could obtain 
from it, apples, peaches, and chestnuts for the fruit market. Imbued 
with this idea, they tore the African from his natural source of life 
and sustenance and grafted him to the Anglo-Saxontree. As a result 
of this debased artificiality, this disreputable bastardy, this diabolical 
usurpation of the natural, the life of the American Negro becomes a 
suspended animation. He is not wholly African, he is not wholly 
Anglo-Saxon, he is not wholly French, he is not wholly Spanish. 
What is he? ‘*A colored man.’’ 

However desirous he may be, this state of affairs is a hindrance to 
his usefulness in the future development of Africa. It is true that in 
this country the race has produced great men of national reputation, 
but if you were to place the leader of the American Negro in Africa 
to try to lead the Fantee or the Zulu, the Mandingo or the Kroo, he 
would be at a loss. There are Negro bishops and ministers from this 
country in Africa trying to lead the natives, but if you tie the North- 
American robin to the powerful wings of the African eagle and let it 
lead him through the intricacies of the dense forest, you will have a 
picture of how the American Negro appears when he tries to lead the 
indigenous African. In other words, when the hybridized suspended 
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animation comes in contact with the deeply rooted life of the native 
born African, we have the inevitable degravitation of the former to 
the latter. 

Again, the ‘“‘Afro-American” church is not in condition to take 
Christianity to Africa. The reasons for this deficiency are many and 
regrettable as we shall notice immediately. 

In the first place, the neurotic religion of the American Negro is but 
a recrudesence of the paganism of Central Africa in different form. 
His worship is characterized by great eloquence and little logic, ex- 
cessive emotionality, physical contortion, and useless screams. In 
these days of alteration and augmentation, social upheaval and intel- 
lectual unrest, his theology is like the law of the Medes. His idea of 
Heaven and hell is sadly fixed in the wrong place. Indeed, his pagan- 
4zed Christianity has been more harmful to him than beneficial. 

In the second place, the ‘‘Afro-American” ministry is in a deplora- 
ble state of intellectual poverty. This may sound like a firecracker, 
nevertheless it is a fact—the nucleus of many a discreditable episode. 
In America, the minister is really the leader of the masses of the peo- 
ple. Such great thinkers as Miller, DuBois, and others do not reach 
the people so closely as does the preacher. This is particularly true 
of their influences. Dr. DuBois’ passionate plea for the training of 
‘«the talented tenth” may be looked upon by the masses as theoretical 
and useless, but they will accept the same suggestion without any 
criticism if made by the man behind the Bible. In fact, with the ex- 
ception of Booker T. Washington, perhaps there is no other member of 
the race who influences the masses more than the minister who conducts 
the camp-meetings, or the man who presides over the great religious 
conferences. The preacher is considered a chosen being and his view 
is looked upon as a quasi infallibility. I know of cases in Chicago, 
Detroit, Buffalo and Philadelphia, where the home life of many a 
family is shaped according to the theology of their pastors. 

For this reason the minister should be of the best type, both 
morally and intellectually, but with few exceptions the very opposite 
has been the case. The pulpit is crowded with men who are inexcusa- 
bly ignorant, not only of the Bible, but of the tremendous world in 
which they live. While in this condition if the «¢ Afro-American” 
church goes to Africa to Christianize the natives, I am afraid the 
church and the natives will sink deeper in paganism. 
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Again, let us turn to the vital question as to whether ‘ the 
African people are capable of developing a Christian religion adapted 
to their genius, and evolving systems of government out of the pres- 
ent tribal governments.’’ But you ask, ‘‘Can it come from within?” 

For an apparent reason, I cannot express myself freely or go 
deeper into this important question as I should like to do, but I must 
say that you have touched a fact too frequently overlooked by out- 
siders who attempt to write about Africa. It is very true that the devel- 
opment of Africa will be done through Christianity, but Anglo-Saxon 
Christianity, with its evils of vampire individualism, race prejudices, 
destructive imperialism, liquor traffic, and ethical intolerance, is cer- 
tainly deficient. As contemporary Christianity developed from the 
silly and dogmatic prescriptions of Judaism, as Protestantism developed 
from Papal imperialism of Rome, as Puritanism developed from the 
creedal aristocracy of England, so will a new form of Christianity for 
the African race develop from the present commercialism.. The initia- 
tive of this great change will come from men of pure African blood 
—Africans in appearance, Africans in body, Africans in spirit, Afri- 
cans in pride, Africans in thought. ; 

Give the natives hospitals and other things that they need, and 
men of medical and other useful knowledge to teach them the elemen- 
tary laws of sanitation and the simple ways of Christian life, how to 
build better houses and how to take care of their bodies. This is 
really what the masses of the natives need. But above all, let the 
African stretch his right hand and grasp the beautiful elements of 
Christianity, while his left hand is fastened firmly to his laws and 
traditions. Itis only in this way that he can become a strong and 
true Christian, and in no other. 

This is the gist of the message from Africa. 


RELIGION AS A FACTOR IN THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 


By JAMES H. LEUBA. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


It is natural that man in his struggle for physical and spiritual life 
should make use of every kind of power available to him. If forces 
of two different natures appear to him to be active in the world,—the 
forces that have come to be called respectively physical and psychical 
or spiritual,— it is to be expected that both will be eagerly and un- 
critically pressed into service; eagerly, because greed is of the very 
essence of life; uncritically, because the ‘will to live” brooks little delay 
and because a critically minded person is an exception. Thus, for 
instance, beside making use of the ordinary physical means of culti- 
vation, the land Dyaks of Borneo invoke, at certain great agricultural 
festivals, Tuppa, the highest and most god-like of their gods; a Ma- 
lay potentate ; and a powerful and benevolent Englishman, Sir James 
Brooke—all three mysterious, awe-inspiring, beings, greater than 
themselves.* 

Religion has its source in desires. It comes to expression in the 
efforts made to draw upon a superhuman, psychic power, usually but 
not necessarily personal, in order to maintain, increase, and perfect, 
life. In its objective manifestation, religion appears as actions, atti- 
tudes, creeds and institutions ; in its subjective expression, it consists 
of impulses, desires, purposes, feelings, emotions, and ideas, connected 
as cause and as effect, or otherwise, with the religious reactions and 
attitudes. Thus, like the rest of life, religion is concerned with the 
gratification of human needs, physical as well as spiritual. It includes 
the prayer of the Kansa Indian, ‘‘I wish to kill a Pawnee! I desire 
to bring horses when I return. I long to pull down an enemy! I 
promise you a calico shirt and a robe. I will give you a blanket also, 
O Wakanda, if you allow me to return in safety after killing a 


lfarvest Gods of the land Dyaks of Borneo, Jr. of the Amer. Oriental Soc., Vol. 
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Pawnee,’’! and that of Jacob when he vowed a vow, saying, ‘* If God 
will be with me and will keep me in this way that I go, and will give 
me bread to eat and raiment to put on, so that I come again to my 
father’s house in peace, then shall the Lord be my God. And this 
stone, which I have set for a pillar, shall be God’s house; and of all 
that thou shalt give me, I will surely give the tenth unto Thee,’’? as 
well as that of Jesus, addressed to the All Father, ‘‘not my will, but 
thine, be done.” ? 

Religion may, therefore, properly be looked upon as that portion 
of the struggle for life, in which use is made of the power that we have 
provisorily characterized as psychic and superhuman, and for which 
other adjectives, ‘spiritual,’ <divine,’ for instance, are commonly used. 
Any one fond of the expression ‘‘spiritual order” may say, without 
indicating thereby disagreement with us, that the religious life is the 
body of practical relations maintained with the spiritual order. In 
this biological view of religion, the necessary and natural spring, alike 
of religious and of non-religious life, is the ‘‘will to live,” in its mul- 
tiform appearances. The ground of differentiation between the relig- 
ious and the secular is found neither in specific feelings or emotions, 
nor in distinctive impulses, desires or purposes, but in the nature of 
the force which it is attempted to press into service. The current 
terms, ‘religious feelings,” ‘‘religious desires,” ‘‘religious purpose” 
are deceptive if they are intended to designate specific affective experi- 
ences or distinctive desires and purposes. 

In this paper my task will be to develop and justify the conception 
of religion roughly outlined above, especially to describe more fully 
the necessary nature of the religious agent as it appears in conscious- 
ness and, finally, to indicate the function of religion in human life. 


The Intellect and the desire for knowledge in Religion. Philosophy 
vs. Religion. 


In view of the unfortunate teaching of a throng of authors—theo- 
logians, metaphysicians, historians, ignorant in matters psychological ,— 
who have spoken as if with authority on the psychological aspect of 


1A Study of Siouan Cults, J. Owen Dorsey, 11th Am. Rep. Bur. Eth., 1889-90, 
p. 376. 
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religion, I may be pardoned for devoting a little space to an untech- 
nical statement of the fundamental relation now generally admitted to 
exist among the three classical elements of psychic life :. will, idea, 
and feeling. Aristotle characterized man as thinking-desire. In swing- 
ing back from Intellectualism to Voluntarism, modern psychology has 
accepted the fundamental truth excellently expressed by the Greek 
philosopher. Will, without intelligence, may be possible ; but intelli- ° 
gence without will is not, not even in the case of so-called disinter- 
ested, theoretical, thinking. There is, there can be, no thinking 
without desire, intention, or purpose. ‘The one thing that stands 
out,” says, for instance, Professor Dewey, ‘‘is that thinking is inquiry, 
and that knowledge as science is the outcome of systematically di- 
rected inquiry.’’! Thought absolutely undirected would be not even a 
‘dream—mere meaningless, chaotic, atoms of thought. It is the inten- 
tion, the purpose, which makes thought what it is; that is to say, signifi- 
cant. We think because we will. Thought does not exist for itself ; 
it is the instrument of desire. To discover ways and means of gratify- 
ing proximate or distant desires, needs, cravings, is the function of 
intelligence. The psychologist, therefore, speaks of the instrumental 
character of thought, and considers cognition to be a function of con- 
duct. The mastery of desire over thought is abundantly illustrated 
in the history of belief, and nowhere so strikingly as in religion. The 
Christian creeds, for instance, are professedly statements of what man 
is to believe, not for truth’s sake, but ‘‘in order to be saved.” De- 
liverance from evil, physical and moral, is the goal that guided, or 
misguided, the thinking of the Church Fathers. But even though the be- 
lief had been enjoined because of its logical truth—a secondary concern 
with the makers of religion—the determining motive would still have 
been a desire: the love of understanding, of logical consistency. He 
who would convince himself of the derived nature of intelligence, 
should observe how in moments of passion, when the ‘swill to live” is 


4 at its highest intensity, all pretences of regard for knowledge which 


does not serve an immediate purpose, and for logical and metaphysical 

truth, are, without the slightest hesitation, thrown to the winds. 
There remains to consider the relation of feeling to the intellect 

and the will. Whether the pleasant and the unpleasant be considered 
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as attributes of sensation, or as independent elements, it remains of 
course true that they are in some way dependent upon the psycho- 
physiological processes. Where there is desire for an object, there 
liking is present; and, conversely, where there is liking, there desire 
is felt. As to sentiments and emotions, they include ideas and cona- 
tive elements in addition to sensations and feelings. An emotion 
is a reaction, the response of an organism to a situation. It is a form 
of action. Aristotle’s characterization of man is thus seen to be ade- 
quate. It does not leave out as it might seem at first, one of the three 
aspects of psychic life. Thinking-desire includes the affection. Every 
pulse of consciousness is psychically compounded of will, feeling, 
and thought. Successive moments can differ one from the other 
neither in the absence of one or two of these three constituents, nor 
in the essential relation they bear to one another—that is fixed and 
unchangeable—but only in their respective intensity and vividness. 
As extreme cases in each of the possible directions of variation, we 
have the experiences currently designated as (1) speculative, abstract, 
thinking (feeling and will are more or less in abeyance) ; (2) feelings, 
sentiments, moods, emotions (the affective life is paramount); (3) 
volitions, impulses, thoughtless actions (the conative aspect is pre- 
dominant). Instinctive action is not to be considered here, since 
instinct excludes the consciousness of purpose. That will, feeling, 
and thought enter in some degree into every moment of consciousness 
which can be looked upon as an actuality and not merely as an abstrac- 
tion; that they are necessary constituents of consciousness, and that 
the will is primal, has become a well-nigh axiomatic truth in contem- 
porary psychology.' Thought, feeling, will, designate three interde- 
pendent functions of psychic life, having no separate existence except 
in the artificial worlds of science and of speculation. 

Taking this conception of the correlation obtaining among the 
several aspects of psychic life as a guide, we can profitably submit to 
a critical examination certain classic, typical, but faulty definitions of 


1 For semi-popular expositions of this and of a related standpoint, see Reflex 
Are and Theism in William James, ‘‘The Will to Believe and Other Essays ;”” 
Munsterberg’s ‘‘ Psychology and Life,” p. 91-99, or the fuller treatment of the same - 
question in this author’s ‘‘Grundziige der Psychologie.’ The present vitalizing 
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religion, still potent for evil in certain quarters. I take it for granted 
in this discussion that the psycho-physiological organism performs in 
religion the same functions as in the rest of life, 7. e., will, feeling, 
and intellect have in religion the place which belongs to them in the 
general economy of animal and human existence. 

Most of the notable definitions of religion fall into two groups 
according as the intellect or the feeling is supposed to be the 
essential factor. Thus, for instance, Spencer, Martineau, Max 
Muller, Romanes, Goblet d’Alviella, adhere to what may be called 
the intellectualistic point of view. For them religion is essentially 
‘the recognition of a mystery pressing for interpretation,” or 
‘‘a department of thought,” or ‘¢a belief in superhuman beings. ” 
Hoffding may be classed here when he characterizes religion as 
‘belief in the preservation of values.” In this first group desire 
for a certain kind of knowledge, or knowledge in the form of specific 
beliefs, is regarded as the ‘essence ’’ or ‘‘vital element ” of religion. 
The inadequacy of the definitions of this class has become so evident 
that criticism of them is aow superfluous. We shall instead take this 
opportunity of setting forth the distinction which is implied in the 
common use of the terms religion and philosophy, a distinction threat- 
ened with obliteration by Intellectualism. Let us first compare a few 
instances of the religious and of the philosophical attitudes that we 
may clearly realize the radical difference existing between them. At 
the beginning of his Gifford lectures, Prof. Alexander Campbell Fraser 
puts the question before him thus: «Is the miserable reality in which 
I find myself living and moving and having my being, rooted in Active, 
Moral Reason, and therefore absolutely worthy of faith ; or is it hollow 
and hopeless, because at last without meaning?” (The Philosophy of 
Theism, p. 22.) This question opens the metaphysical discussion 
filling the volume. But the author’s speculative activity has been 
aroused, and is being stimulated, by what may be called his religious 
disposition. ‘Reflecting men,” he tells us, ‘‘ have been moved to 
the final inquiry because they wanted to find reasonable security that 
the commonly supposed Cosmos is not finally chaos, so that the world 


1Fora fuller exposition and discussion of a large number of definitions see 
Introduction to a Psychological study of Religion, Monist, XI (1901), pp. 195, ff. and 
the appendix. 
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may be trusted in... .” And again elsewhere, ««According to the 
answer practically given to this question, our surroundings and our 
future are viewed with an ineradicable expectation and hope, or with 
literally unutterable doubt and despair. It is this question which 
Natural Theology in the widest sense of the term has to determine.” 
(Jbid., p. 23.) The motive of the metaphysical activity of this writer 
is, then, clearly stated. His thoughts turn to the ultimate problem 
because he cannot live contented without the assurance that Moral 
Reason rules. Suppose, now, that at some point in his meditations 
he became impressed with the strength of his arguments, and suddenly 
felt the intangible presence about him of the Great Spirit, and that for 
a moment he entered into dynamic relation with it, was attuned to the 
universal harmonies, and that out of this experience proceeded a sense 
of peace, of confidence, of strength. An experience such as this is a 
common one with the religiously inclined; it is, in fact, the essence 
of the religious life of the large portion of humanity who practise 
mystical communion. This attitude would, of course, be clearly and 
radically different from the one in which the book was thought out and 
written. The latter is characterized by the presence of a desire to 
solve a problem and the consequent starting of the mental machinery 
by which knowledge is gathered and dealt with according to logical 
canons, while in the former, the solution is already found, albeit tem- 
porarily. The religious experience consists not in seeking to under- 
stand God, but in feeding upon Him, in finding refreshment and 
strength in Him, in rejoicing in Him. Not only the intellectually gifted, 
but also, and as well, the commonplace person passes more or less 
frequently from the religious to the philosophical attitude. Tom, 
Dick and Harry may rise from begging knees to become metaphysicians 
and declare that they see plainly ‘‘ the logical necessity of the more 
producing the less; the capacity of the more to produce the less, 
and therefore the eternal pre-existence of the Perfect, of the Omnipo- 
tent, of the Absolute, of God.”! My contention is for the recognition 
of the radical difference of these two attitudes and for the admission 
that we have in this difference the true ground of separation between 
philosophy and religion. The first is a search for explanations or for 
intellectual unification ; the second assumes knowledge and seeks the 


'L, Arreat, Le Sentiment Religieux in France, Observation G. 
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establishment of a dynamic relation with a psychic power greater than 
man. The distinction may be expressed thus: the religious conscious- 
ness wants to be, the philosophical consciousness wants to know. 
Considered merely from its intellectual side, the religious attitude post- 
tulates, the other inquires. Both are normal forms of consciousness. 
For a moment the soul yearns, desires, supplicates; for another 
moment it speculates, and asks why and wherefore. In the twink- 
ling of an eye it passes from one to the other attitude, now relig- 
ious and now philosophic in rapid alternation. God is not under- 
stood by the religious consciousness; He is used. As long as He 
proves Himself useful, His right to remain in the service of man is 
unquestioned. The religious consciousness asks for no more. Does 
God really exist? How does He exist? What is He? are as many 
irrelevant questions. Or, if one prefers to turn the matter otherwise, 
they are questions which, for the time being, transform the religious 
into a philosophic consciousness. The religious consciousness as such 
refuses to deal with intellectual problems. It will not make religious 
life wait upon rational solutions, instead, it adopts working hypoth- 
eses. The fact that in both attitudes God may, in a sense, be the 
goal of man’s desire and effort, and that people pass with ease and 
frequency from one attitude to the other, account for much of the 
difficulty experienced in separating the philosophy of religion from 
religion itself. In some persons, the two are so inextricably involved 
together that it seems as if every moment of their existence were both 
religious and speculative. 

The desire for knowledge is, however, not excluded by my defini- 
tion from participation in religious life, since, according to it, all 
desires, all needs, may be springs of religious life. But there is this 
condition : the gratification of desire must be achieved with the assist- 
ance of a psychic superhuman, power. ‘Then, and only then, will the 
desire for knowledge make part of a religious moment. Philosophers 
of the type of Prof. Fraser and of Maine de Biran, from whom we 
have not space to quote, thirst for that knowledge which will open to 
them the resources of religious power. And so they set about to 
discover and prove to their satisfaction the existence of a religious 
object. In accomplishing this task they perform the work of philoso- 
phers, although the outcome of their labors may be the establishment 
of a belief making religious life possible. The value of their work 
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to religion is, of course, not a legitimate ground for identifying 
religion with their search after God. 


The Emotions and Sentiments in Religion. 


In another class of definitions, a particular emotion or sentiment, 
usually termed feeling, is seized upon as the religious differentia. 
The affective experiences most frequently singled out for this purpose 
are fear, awe, reverence, adoration, piety, dependence, love, ‘‘ cosmic 
feeling.” Hoffding, whom we have already quoted as possibly belong- 
ing with the intellectualists, writes, in another place, that the essence 
of religious experience is ‘‘the religious feeling,” ‘‘a feeling deter- 
mined by the fate of values in the struggle for existence.” For 
Herbart ‘‘ sympathy with the universal dependence of man is the 
essential, natural principle of all religion.” (Science of Education.) 
What is the ‘‘essential, natural principle of all religion” for Herbart, 
becomes religion itself in the mind of Schleiermacher whose concep- 
tion of religion is expressed in the well known words ‘‘ religion is a 
feeling of absolute dependence upon God.” Dependence is conspicu- 
ous in many other definitions; in that of Tiele, for instance, who 
describes the essence of religion as ‘‘ that pure and reverential disposi- 
tion or frame of mind which we call piety.” ‘‘ The essence of piety, 
and therefore the essence of religion itself, is adoration.” . . .». ado- 
ration necessarily involves the elements of holy awe, humble reverence, 
grateful acknowledgment of every token of love, hopeful confidence, 
lowly self-abasement, a deep sense of one’s own unworthiness and 
shortcomings, total self-abnegation and unconditional consecration of 
one’s whole life, of one’s whole faculties. . . . But at the same time 
—therein consists its other phase—adoration includes a desire to 
possess the adored object, to call it entirely one’s own.’ In the 
Discourses Schleiermacher protested vigorously against the intellect- 
ualistic conception. ‘*What you may know or believe about the 
nature of things is far beneath the sphere of religion. . . . Any effort 
to penetrate into the nature or the substance of things is no longer 
religion but seeks to be a science of some sort.” (p. 49.) «If re- 
ligion does not belong to the world of action, neither does it belong 


1Hlements of the Science of Religion, IT, pp. 198-199. 
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to the world of thought.’’ ‘Religion can not and will not originate 
in the pure impulse to know. What we feel and are conscious of in 


_ religious emotions is the operation of things upon us, not our reactions 


to the received impressions.” Whatever belongs to religion is ‘‘ either 
feeling or immediate consciousness.’’ ‘‘If you could imagine it im- 


_ planted in man quite alone, it would produce neither these nor any 


other deed. The man . . would not act, he would only feel.” (p. 57.) 

Two criticisms, each one of them fatal, can be directed against 
this class of definitions. (1) ‘‘ Feeling” is a word of many mean- 
ings. A psychologist would use the terms ‘‘emotion’’ or ‘*sentiment”’ 
to designate what is meant by ‘‘ feeling” in the above quotations. In 
their technical sense emotion and sentiment involve sensations, ideas, 
and conations, as well as affective elements (pain and pleasure). 
They imply the apprehension of a situation and a response to it. 
A being unable to act would not be able to feel, he would not exist. 
Yet it is not in this sense that the above quoted authors use the term 
feeling. What they intend to name is an artificially disconnected por- 
tion of experience without independent reality. No such abstraction 
can truly be said to be the essence of religion. It could at most desig- 
nate a prominent, or a dominant, component of the total experience. 
A feeling, in the sense in which Schleiermacher, for instance, uses the 
term, cannot play the part ascribed to it in his writings, in those of 
Tiele, and of many others. 

(2) The feeling, or to speak with more technical precision, the 
emotions and sentiments which have been used to differentiate religion 
are also met with outside religious life. So that they cannot be a 
means of unequivocal discrimination between the religious and the 
non-religious experience. That this is true of fear, of awe, of rever- 
ence, cannot be denied. The feeling of dependence cannot serve any 
more effectively than fear to diagnosticate religion. A feeling of 
dependence is the ever present background of human and, I suppose, 
of higher animal life. No beings express a more pathetic sense of 
dependence than certain of our domestic animals. In all human rela- 
tions, be they business, social, or religious, the consciousness of 
dependence lurks in the background, when it does not obtrude itself 
upon us. How could then religion be made to cover every experience 
dominated by a feeling of dependence ? But the meaning of Schleier- 
macher, it may be urged, is that only a variety of the feeling of 
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dependence constitutes religion, to wit, the variety arising, as he puts 
it, when any part of the universe is experienced or felt as a part of 
the whole, ‘‘not as limited and in opposition to other things, but as 
an exhibition of the infinite in our life.” (p. 49.) Every realization 
of dependence implies the recognition—the feeling, if you prefer— 
of one’s dynamic connection with that upon which one is dependent. 
To say that this larger power is, in the case of religion, infinite, is to 
misinterpret ordinary experience. In his religious moments man is 
not, as we shall see in another section, usually conscious of dealing 
with the unlimited. His transactions take place between himself and — 
a greater power, the dimensions of which he does not usually consider. 
He may be ready to admit, if not the inferiority of his deity, at least the 
existence by his side of other deities, each ruling in their particular 
spheres. We meet here the philosopher’s fallacy in which his own 
experiences are introduced in the place of those he intends to describe. 
But even though the object of the emotion of dependence were in religion 
always the Whole, the Infinite (terms which, by the way, are incom- 
patible), it would still-be futile to try to use the feeling of dependence 
arising out of that situation as a means of differentiating religious from 
non-religious life. No sufficient introspective difference exists between 
the feeling of dependence upon the Whole and the feeling of depend- 
ence upon the Larger, the Greater, to make discrimination possible. 
If, as a matter of fact, we discriminate without hesitation between the 
feeling of dependence upon Wall Street, upon a father, upon Yahve, 
upon a mistress, and upon the Absolute, it is not because the feeling- 
experience is qualitatively different, but only because their objects are 
not the same. It would be difficult to confuse together Wall Street, a 
father, a woman, Yahve, and the Absolute. Hence these experiences — 
appear clearly different one from the others, although their affective 
parts proper are the same. Difference in the object, or in the deter- 
mining cause, is what makes discrimination possible as well in the case 
of fear and of love as in that of dependence. And when, as it hap- 
pened to Madame Guyon in her relations with her Confessor, Father 

LaCombe, external perceptions are slighted, confusion is apt to take 
place. . She came to the point where Father LaCombe and God fused 
together as it were. She admits with some naiveté that ‘ce n’était — 
plus qu’une entiére unité, cela de maniére que je ne pouvais plus le 
distinguer de Dieu.” (Autobiography.) The Christian mystics fre- 
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quently use God and Christ interchangeably. Even the Virgin Mary 
may lose her identity and be assimilated to Christ and God. This 
vagary does not matter to them since what they want is the affective 


experience. The idea matters little. I am not to be understood, 


however, as affirming that the emotion or sentiment remains neces- 
sarily absolutely the same when the object changes, but only that 
the affective experiences characteristic of our relations with religious 


_ objects are not, on affective ground, usually introspectively separable 


from others of the same sort, and cannot, therefore, provide the 
needed ground of differentiation. 

Concerning adoration as a means of differentiation, it must be said 
that it is not the name of a single emotion or sentiment. The expres- 
sion ‘‘ feeling of adoration,” as commonly used, designates a complex 


combination of successive emotions and sentiments. Fear, awe, rever- 


ence, respect, admiration, dependence, love, etc., may all enter, mixed 


and in sequence, into the affective experience accompanying the act 


z 


or attitude called adoration. 

The failure on the part of philosophers to agree upon a particular 
emotion as being the characteristic feature of religion might be taken 
as a token of the insufficiency of emotion for this task. Any and every 
human emotion and sentiment may appear in religion, and no affective 
experiences as such is characteristic of religious life. The tempera- 


ment of the worshipper, his habits, the nature he attributes to his God, 


and the circumstances in which he finds himself, determine the affective 


character of his religious experiences. It may be dominantly fear, or 


. 


awe, or reverence, or love, or dependence. The differentiation is made 
possible, not by the affective experience itself, but by the idea, or group 


of ideas, constituting its object. The expression ‘‘religious feeling”’ 


should thus either be discarded or, if retained, be definitely understood 


_ to mean simply some one or several of the common emotions or senti- 


5 


power. 


5 


ments present when man enters into relation with a religious source of 


The identification of religion with feeling is becoming less and less 
frequent, for it is more and more widely admitted that, in the words of 
Pfleiderer, ‘‘in religious consciousness all sides of the whole personality 


; participates.’’ ‘Will, feeling, and intelligence are necessary and in- 


separable constituents of religion.’ The strength of the tendency to 
“single out one of these constituents as the vital or fundamental one is, 
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however, well illustrated by the case of Pfleiderer himself, of Max 
Muller, of Guyau, and of many lesser lights. Max Muller, for 
instance, was compelled by direct criticism, to admit that a simple 
‘‘ perception of the Infinite’? could not be called a religion. In the 
lectures on Natural Religion he pleaded guilty to not having laid suffi- 
cient emphasis on ‘the practical side of religion,’ and added to his 
definition the words ‘‘ under such manifestations as are able to influence 
the moral character of man.’’ But his subsequent writings made it 
quite clear that he did not apprehend the full meaning of his admission. 


The same is true of Guyau. He begins promisingly with a criticism of - 


the one-sided formulas of Schleiermacher and of Feuerbach and declares 
that they should be combined. ‘+The religious sentiment, ’’ says he, 
‘¢is primarily no doubt a feeling of dependence. But this feeling of 
dependence really to give birth to religion must provoke in one a 
reaction—a desire for deliverance.” Very goodindeed! But, on pro- 
ceeding, the reader discovers that the opinion the book defends is that 
‘¢religion is the outcome of an effort to explain all things—physical, 
metaphysical, and moral—by analogies drawn from human society, 
imaginatively and symbolically considered. In short it is a universal, 
sociological hypothesis, mythical in form.’’! We are back again at the 
intellectualistic position. Religion arising from an effort to explain; 
religion an hypothesis! It is Herbert Spencer over again with an addi- 
tional statement concerning the way in which man attempts to explain 
the mystery. As to Pfleiderer, he hastens to add to the sentence we 
have quoted, ‘‘ of course we must recognize that knowing and willing 
are here [in religion], not ends in themselves, as in science and in 


morality, but rather subordinate to feeling as the real centre of religious — 


consciousness.’’ Thus feeling reappears as the real centre of religious 


consciousness. What the author may well have meant here by ‘< centre’’ 
I do not know. It must be said, however, that many of the more 
recent definitions have completely broken with the bad psychology 
denounced.? 


1 The Non-religion of the Future, p. 2. 

2It is now frequently defined as ‘‘the consciousness of our practical relation to 
an invisible spiritual order.”’ 

Bosanquet remarks that ‘‘ only those convictions which are called religious par 
excellence in the normal sense are capable of affording in the fullest degree that 
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The end or purpose of Religion. 


If its affective quality does not differentiate religious from non- 
religious life, cannot its purpose do so? The purpose of a physician’s 


activity is the healing of disease, that of a merchant the buying and 


selling of goods; what is the end of religious life? Were we to consider 
separately particular forms of religion, a distinctive purpose could 
probably be assigned. Deliverance from rebirth would, for instance, 
characterize sufficiently certain forms of Buddhism, and the attainment 
of salyation in another world, the Christian life in the Middle Ages. 
But these specific purposes are not characteristic of every one of the 
historical phases of these religions, still less of all religion. Salvation 


in another life is, for instance, not the real religious goal of the con- 


temporary, liberal Christian. They are increasingly numerous the 


truly pious souls who have never been actuated, or who have ceased to 
be determined, by the thought of paradise and of personal immortality. 


support and that sense of triumphant unity which seem to be the central part of 


religious experience.” Baldwin’s Dictionary, Art. Religion. 


In the Varieties of Religious Experience, Wm. James expresses his mind thus : 
“In broadest and most general terms possible, one might say that religious life 


~ consists of the belief that there is an unseen order and that our supreme good lies 


in harmoniously adjusting ourselves thereto. This belief and this adjustment are 
the religious attitude of the soul.” (p. 53.) In the ordinary sense of the word, how- 
ever, no attitude is accounted religious unless it be grave and serious; the trifling, 


i sneering attitude of a Voltaire must be thrown out if we would not strain too much 


the ordinary use of language. Moreover, there must be something solemn, serious, 
and tender about any attitude which we denominate religion. If glad, it must not 
grin or snicker; if sad, it must not scream or curse (p. 38). The sallies of a 
Schopenhauer and of a Nietsche ‘ lack the purgatorial note which religious sadness 


givesforth.” And finally, we must exclude also the chilling reflections of Marcus 


Aurelius on the eternal reason as well as the passionate outery of Job. 


, 


a 
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For A. Sabatier, religion ‘‘ is a commerce, a conscious and willed relation into 


_ which the soul in distress enters with the mysterious power on which it feels that 
it and its destiny depend.” Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion, p. 2. 


Siebeck defines religion as ‘“‘die verstandes und gefiihlsmdssige, praktisch 


 wirksame Ueberzeugung von dem Dasein Gottes und des Ueberweltlichen und in 


Verbindung hiermit von der Méglichkeit einer Erlosung. Sie Kennzeichnet sich 
nach der the oretischen Seite als die Weltanschauung, welche die Allgenugsamkeit 
des Weltlichen als solchen verneint und die existenz des Ueberweltlichen im Sinne 
sowohl eines héchsten Seins, wie eines héchsten Werthes behauptet; nach der prak- 
tischen aber als den innerhalb der Persénlichkeit stattfindenden Uebergang aus dem 
Aufgehen im Weltlichen zum Erfassen und Erleben der iiberweltlichen Wirklich- 


_keit und damit zur Erlosung von der Welt.’ Dr. Hermann Siebeck, Lehrbuch der 
_ Religionsphilosophie, 1893, p. 442. 
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Religion is to them a matter of this life. The old Hebrews did not 
take into account a supraterrestrial world, and it could not be said of 
the American Indian, or of other semi-savage peoples, that the goal of 
their religious life is the Happy Hunting Grounds. The hunter’s, or 
warrior’s paradise is, for these people, merely an occasional thought. 
It has not yet been made, as paradise at certain stage of Christianity, 
and in Mohammedanism, and as Nirvana in Buddhism, the unified goal 
of multiple desires. The gods of the barbarians are general utility _ 
gods, serviceable in all the ordinary business of life, hunting, fighting, 
sowing, reaping, etc. The Happy Hunting Grounds, Paradise, Heaven, 
cannot be reached by another than a religious route. These goals. are, 
therefore, peculiar to religious life, but, as already observed, they are 
not necessary to the existence of religion. 

Communion, or union with God, is often mentioned as the end of 
religious life. This is certainly not true of every one of its phases. But, 
leaving this objection aside, we should not allow ourselves to be de- 
ceived into thinking that union with God is ever, in itself, the real end 
of religion. It is a means, not an end. Just as the fellowship of 
friends is sought for the various benefits accruing from it to ourselves 
and to them, communion with God is desired as a way of dismissing 
the worrying complications of this world, of forgetting and surmount- 
ing evil, of escaping from the dreaded sense of isolation, of entering — 
into a circle of solacing and elevating thoughts and feelings. Union 
with God may even mean, as is well known, the raptures of love. 
These, and other blessings, are the goal to which communion with God ~ 
leads. Surely religion does not have a monopoly of these necessities 
and superfluities of life? 

The religion cannot, then, be differentiated from the secular by its 
purpose. The less artificial religion becomes, the more it deals with — 
the mundane, the more completely does it lose whatever distinctiveness 
might belong to it on the score of purpose. The American Indian who 
seeks the assistance of his divinity before going hunting is also aware 
of the dynamic relation existing between the bending of his bow, aim- — 
ing, the direction and strength of the wind, and the spot reached by 
his arrow. In Christian lands, when the deity is relied upon for pro- 
tection from bodily harm, secular means to the same intent are not on 
that account neglected. Deliverance from an evil inclination may be — 
sought for religiously or secularly. The mother who prays for her son 
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may also assist his struggles in divers non-religious ways. In Christian 


mysticism God is used to secure the gratification of several cravings 


which can be, and are, gratified through natural means: the need for 
sympathy, for moral support, for mental peace, for moral perfection. 


In his efforts to avail himself of the idea of Humanity as a source of 
_ moral power, the Comtist does not forego the ordinary better-under- 


stood natural forces within his reach. If the Christian Scientist re- 
fuses to make use of physical therapeutics, and the matter-benighted 
scientist scoffs at psychic therapeutics, the larger number of people 
stand ready to draw upon these two kinds of agents and upon as many 


- other as they may discover, both thus striving secularly and religiously 


towards the realization of the same purposes. 
Our double conclusion in this matter is then that there is not any 


_ purpose, or goal, characteristic of all and every form of religiosity, and 
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that every need, desire, craving, aspiration, may be the spring of a 
religious moment. It is, however, evident that, if in lower religions 


- every desire enters into the religious life, in the higher varieties a selec- 


tion has taken place. 

We may, in this connection, and without pretending to enter upon 
a sketch of the development of religious motives, make two remarks. 
(1) A unification of the originally multiple purposes of religious life 
may, and under certain circumstances does, take place. Paradise and 
Nirvana are two such unifying conceptions standing for all-round, com- 
plete, but deferred blessedness. In persons of great intellectual and 
moral refinement, religion centres around unifying conceptions much 
more subtle. It may be, for instance, identified with a ‘feeling for 
values,’ or with an appreciation of the perfect. Religious life need not, 
on that account, cease to concern itself, in addition, with the discrete 
occurrences of daily life. (2) With the increase of knowledge gained 
by daily experience, certain classes of needs, cravings, and aspirations, 
have come to be singled out and selected as more easily, or more likely 
to be gratified through the one or through the other of these agents. 
Certain purposes may even pass entirely out of the reach of the religious 
power. In the leading Christian lands, for instance, God is less and 
less frequently importuned touching the details of physical existence. 
Many are of the opinion that it is useless to seek God’s intervention in 
physical events. When God’s power, or willingness to modify the 
course of physical events has come to be doubted or denied, religious 
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life tends to be limited to the so-called ‘ spiritual’ realm. The causes 
of this purification by elimination are not far to seek. On the one 
hand, the triumphant efficiency of the known physical agents has com- 
pelled general recognition. Antitoxin has, for instance, shown itself 
more to be relied upon than God in the cure of certain diseases. On 
the other hand, the frequency with which the religious power fails to 
accomplish what has been hoped for works to its discredit. The cumu- 
lative effect of these positive and negative experiences has forced upon 
the thoughtful minds the conclusion that, within the physical realm, 
physical agents are either of superior efficiency, or even the only potent 
ones. The spread of scientific knowledge has, of course, exerted a 
profound influence upon philosophical speculation. In their tur, 
metaphysical doctrines have reacted upon common opinion in the very 
direction in which they had themselves been modified by experience, 
that is to say against the belief in the intervention of the divinity in 
the physical universe. Under these circumstances, religion is relegated 
and elevated to that more obscure and mysterious realm in which quan- 
titative relations of cause and effect have not been so convincingly 
traced. This is the explanation of the fact, often wrongly interpreted, 
that, in the higher civilizations, religion is identified with the purer 
desires and the nobler aspirations. This ‘ spiritualization’’ has pro- 
ceeded so far that in many contemporary religious circles it has ceased 
to have anything to do with the details of physical existence. Perfect 
prayer is, we are told, ‘‘simply submission to and confidence in the 
Father’s will.’’ 


_ The Nature of the Power used in Religion or the Concept of the Dra 


We have shown in the preceding pages that the search for ultimate 
principles or reality cannot be the spring of religion and that there is no 
specific emotion and no specific purpose which can be used to differen- 
tiate religious from non-religious experience. Every human emotion 
and every human purpose may appear in religion. The ground of 
differentiation—I do not say the essence of religion—must therefore be 
looked for in the nature of the power with which man believes himself 
to be in dynamic relation in what he calls his religious life. 

The religious source of power already roughly characterized as 
psychic and superhuman must now be subjected to a closer scrutiny. 
Let the psychologist whose task it is to discover what is common to 


. 
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all religious consciousness be on his guard lest he let himself be en- 
tangled in the speculative network woven by philosophers and theo- 
logians. It may be that God is Uncreated, Eternal, Omnipotent, Om- 
niscient, Absolute, Immutable, Infinite, the Creator and Sustainer_of 
the universe, and other amazing ‘unknowable,’ things beside, but it 
should be clear to any one that the existence of religion is not condi- 
tioned by the ascription to its object of these attributes. The great 
religious geniuses care not for subtleties, while the philosophers, who 
do care for them, have neither contributed to the spread of religion 
nor to the increase of its fervor. Remember Aristotle, Plato, Des- 
cartes, Hume, Kant. The clarification of the God-concept, strange as 
it may seem to many, does not of itself promote religious life, though 
it may improve its quality. The intensity of one’s religious life is not 
proportional to the lucidity and definiteness of one’s understanding of 
God. It depends upon other factors. The makers of religion are men 
of masterful desires and aspirations, in whom the ‘‘ will to live’ (which 
may at times seem to seek its own destruction) holds in subjection the 
thirst for theoretical knowledge. To be consumed with a passion for 
existence more intense, or more perfect, or both, is the first requisite 
of the religious prophet. The two greatest religious personalities 
known to the human race, Christ and Gautama, would have nothing 
to do with metaphysics. Christ spoke of God as a loving Father, able 
and ready to succor to the uttermost those who approached him as a 
child approaches his father. He knew God, not as a philosopher, but 
as a child does. He was content with the ascription to God of those 
attributes necessary to the gratification of the deepest and dearest 
cravings of the heart. The total absence of metaphysical teaching 
or discussion from the records of Christ’s life, as well as the nature 
of these records, countenance the opinion that he was on this point of 
one mind with the Hindoo sage. When the venerable Malunkyaputta, 
displeased because the Blessed One had not elucidated certain great 
problems, summons him to give the answers if he knows them, Gautama 
answers ‘‘ The religious life, Malunkyaputta, does not depend on the 
dogma that the world is eternal; nor on the dogma that the world is not 
eternal. The religious life does not depend on the dogma that the soul 
and the body are identical. The religious life does not depend on the 
dogma that the saint exists after death; nor does religious life depend 
on the dogma that the saint neither exists nor does not exist after death. 
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Whether these dogma obtain, there still remains birth, old age, death, 
sorrow, lamentation, misery, grief, and despair, for the extinction of 
which in the present life I am prescribing. And why have I not eluci- 
dated this? Because, Malunkyaputta, this profits not, nor has to do 
with the fundamentals of religion, nor tends to aversion, absence of 
passion, cessation, quiescence, the supernatural faculties, supreme wis- 
dom, and Nirvana. Accordingly, Malunkyaputta, bear always in mind 
what it is that I have not elucidated and what it is that I have 
elucidated.’’! 

The most striking observation open to the investigator of the con- 
ception of God as it is in the mind of Christian people, is its amazing 
vagueness, even in the case of the better informed and more reflective 
persons of our civilized communities. Time and again one is startled 
at the colossal indifference shown by the religiously inclined to the 
speculative questions so dear to the theologian. I have before me in 
tabulated form about 800 answers from college students to four ques- 
tions on the conception of God. They were answered on the whole in 
an earnest spirit, and yet crudity and profound intellectual indifference 
to the attributes to which the philosophy of religion gives so much 


prominence are the most evident characteristics. Here are three illus- 
trations : 


College Student, Male. ‘‘The very uncertainty and indefiniteness of one’s con- 
ception of God is what makes the daily life worth doing, and puts meaning into 
every-day happenings.”’ 

College Student, Female. ‘tA personal God is a God to whom every individual 
matters, who knows every individual and whom every individual is conscious of as. 
existing. This consciousness can be more or less definite, depending on the indi- 
vidual. I cannot say whether I believe that any one can know the personal God 
(as most people seem to believe), but for myself I do not think any consciousness — 
can ever be so clear as to make definite statements about God’s nature.” 


Student and Teacher, age 27, Female. ‘I have a vague feeling of something 
which I think is the basis of a religious conception of God. It is not personal or 
even a being in the ordinary sense, it is a feeling, an impression made by some- 
thing that I cannot examine or analyze. It disappears when I try to formulate it. 
I have no image of God. I realize that I cannot think without some image, but I 
do not care about it. However, I will admit that when I am “feeling” about it, I 
have a vague impression of darkness and questioning which I think typifies not 
my God but my attitude towards something. I open my eyes and part my lipsand 


1H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Translation, Sermon on the Questions which tend 
not to Edification, pp. 121, 123, abbreviated. 
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hoid back every nerve waiting as I do ina strange place in the dark. My mind is 
blank till I come back and realize my position.” 

It appears from this, and other data, some of which will be pre- 
sented in the sequel, that God has not been to these believers an object 
of critical thought. The prevalent, and almost irresistible tendency, of 
ascribing to the religious consciousness in general that degree of lucid 
complexity attained only by the few who have given oft-renewed and 
protracted attention to the problem of God, makes it advisable for us to 
insist upon the indeterminateness of the God-concept of the average 
person. God’s existence is known in the same way as physical forces. 
What do ordinary persons know, for instance, about electricity? Are 
they disturbed by the vagueness, or even the total absence of ideas 
concerning its ultimate nature? Not in the least, for that which they 


- . know is sufficient for the business of life. Their knowledge consists 
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in the ability to start the dynamo, to light the electric lamp, to apply 
the electrodes, etc., and in the anticipation of the effects which follow. 
God is known similarly by the effects ascribed to Him and by the 
means used to secure these effects: offerings, sacrifices, praises, sup- 
plications, repentance, meditation, communion, etc. A knowledge of 
the manner in which power can be released, and of its effects, is all 
that ordinary persons insist upon; and in this, Gautama and Christ 
agreed with them. fas 

The indifference and indefiniteness to which I have drawn the 
reader’s attention should not, however, be thought to preclude firmness 
and definiteness of belief in the existence of a religious agent. Noth- 
ing could be more absolute than the assurance, at least during the relig- 
ious moments, of the existence of a Being able and willing, under certain 
circumstances, to hearken to man’s cry of distress, or of a Force with 
which one can enter into sympathetic, helpful relation. The belief at 


those times is absolute, because no contradicting idea can be enter- 


tained. The confidence with which a Wall Street plunger addresses 
the God he may seek in moments of panic is equalled by the assurance 
with which Roland, dying on the rock of Roncevaux, offers his glove 
to his God precisely as he would were he doing homage to a Lord of 
this world. 3 

There are but three necessary attributes to a religious source of power. 
Tt must be a psychic, not a physical power; it must be accessible to man; 
it must be superhuman. 
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I. Zt must be a psychic, not a physical power. The distinction need 
not be made, indeed it is not made, explicitly by all who have a religion. 
It is, however, tacitly recognized in the behavior of even the lowest 
savage. The strength of his bow when bent, the power of a stone 
rolling down the mountain side, are of a nature which he discriminates 
from that of the energy exerted by the spirits which may have taken 
possession of these things. Our claim, then, is simply that when relig- 
ion appears, two different modes of behavior, or two reactive attitudes, 
have already been differentiated: that toward things inert and that 
toward things alive with spirit. We may be permitted to repeat that 
nothing more need be implied in this ‘recognition’ of a dualism of 
forces than a different mode of behavior. If, at any stage of human 
development, a thorough going animism makes impossible non-religious 
reactions, it is because every form of activity is referred to the agency 
of spirits. This would imply that the separation of the religious from 
the secular has not yet taken place. Although one is ready to admit 
that the first philosophy is animistic, he is unwilling to believe that the 
most barbaric of human beings has not practically realized the dualism 
in question, especially when he finds that the higher animals adapt 
their behavior successfully to these two kinds of forces. A dog does 
not beg from a dish of meat placed beyond its reach as he begs from 
his master holding the dish. 

Irregularity, unforseeableness of results, making for mysteriousness, 
and the property of being subject to the influence of desire, emotion, 
and volition, roughly marks off, in primitive consciousness, the psy- 
chical from the physical kind of power. It is, of course, well established 
in the opinion of non-civilized, and also in that of most civilized persons, 
that psychic power may appear anywhere, at any moment, and overcome 
or supplant physical force. 

The religious power may assume in the mind of man any conceivable 
shape. It may dwell in stone or plant, have the appearance of beast or 
man, or be devoid of any sensible form. When conceived as pure, 
formless, spirit, it may be thought of as either personal or impersonal. 

Here we may pause to consider the generally accredited opinion that 
religion cannot exist without a belief in a genuinely personal spirit, 
that is to say an agent, acting purposively, under the guidance of in- 
telligence and feeling. It must be admitted, on the one hand, that 
every organized religion that has played any considerable part in the his- 
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tory of humanity, has been built up upon a belief in a personal source 
of energy. Buddhism could be considered an exception only by disre- 
garding the significant fact that Gautama was deified as soon as he 
was dead. ‘The personification of force is a natural tendency from 
which neither the uncivilized, nor most of the civilized can free them- 
selves. On the other hand it must also be granted that there are 
religions—at least that there are what seems to be religions in the mak- 
ing—are free from the belief in a personal God, and that the trend of 
religious life in the civilized world is not only away from an anthropo- 
morphic God, but even away from a definitely personal God. 

Let us briefly consider these two assertions, beginning with the 
contemporary trend in the development of the concept of God. Among 
the many who are seriously anxious over the alleged decline of Relig- 
ion and who strive to repair the damage they think it has suffered at the 
hands of Naturalism, there are those who define God as ‘an infinite 
power in the universe, immanent in all life and all nature, but working 
through law, not under the action of human-like motives and purposes.’’? 
Can a power such as this be called, stretch the meaning of the term to its 
utmost capacity, a personal power? And if not, shall we have to con- 
clude that these well-intentioned persons deceive themselves, either in 
that they unwittingly misrepresent the God in whom they trust or in 
that they have no religion? Are they in fact completing the destruction 
which they wish to avert? The powerful present movement in our 
churches towards the Immanence of God involves incontestably in the 
minds of many a practical rejection of the personal characteristic of the 
religious source of power, and, for all, at least an obscuration of the 
personal attributes. Yet that tendency is usually looked upon by those 
devoted to the interest of religion as its only hope in this criticalage. The 
writings of the modern apostles of Immanence are full of instruction 
to the person interested in the irrationality of religious thinking. Their 
chief difficulty arises from the purpose not to allow a Transcendent God 
and nevertheless to retain the personal attributes. The difficulties in- 
herent in this task lead them into strangely illogical situations.” 


1What is Religion? Henry S. Pritchett, Pres. of the Institute of Technology, 


Boston, p. 86. 
2Here is the clearest and most comprehensive passage I find on Immanence 


in the works of one of the leaders of this movement. If I quote from popular 
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More interesting than these feeble efforts at substituting an imma- 
nent personal God for the transcendent divinity of traditional Chris- 
tianity, without theoretically giving up the personal attributes, as the 
attempt of August Comte and of his disciples to institute an atheistic 
religion. It is a religion, although godless, because it admits the exist- 
ence of a ‘‘Superior Power,’’ as a source of increased and improved 
activity. The following quotation taken fron the Catéchisme Positiviste 


accounts, it is because I am concerned with the God of the ordinary Christian con- 
sciousness, not the one of theological, philosophical, literature. 

‘The thought of mere energy residing in the universe is a conception which 
may be early, though not fully, grasped; but the conception of the Personal Deity 
as thus immanent is too vast and complicated to be fully comprehended. 

‘The infinite personality does not exist apart from and beyond the universe, 
but actually inhabits it, as a man dwells in his house, as magnetism inheres in 
metals. . . . We know that this must be so, because otherwise there would be 
some place or state outside the universe where God dwells, which would be the 
negation of the universe. Therefore, if God is, He must be in the universe, because 
it has no outside. The Deity, in some real and vital sense, is in all men, in all 
spaces, in all places, and He-has been so in all times. The qualification of these 
statements will appear as this study progresses.” 

‘The divine immanence is accepted by us not because it can be demonstrated, 
but because it best satisfies our intellectual necessities. [He should rather say 
‘affective necessities.’] . . . But faith has no very heavy burden to carry in 
this instance. When I remember that I am a thinking, feeling, and willing being— 
in short, that Iam a personality—I cannot help inferring that the limited implies 
the absolute, and that personality in man is the sure prophecy of the perfect per- 
sonality, which is God.’ The Inner Light, Armory Bradford (1905), pp. 34 and 45. 

One of the English champions of the doctrine of Immanence, the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, declares that ‘‘the starting point of the New Theology is the belief in the 
immanence of God and the essential oneness of God and man.’ ‘We believe man 
to be a revelation of God, and the universe one means to the self-manifestation of 
God. The word ‘God’ stands for the infinite reality whence all things proceed. 
Every one, even the most uncompromising materialist, believes in this reality. The 
new theology in common with the whole scientific world believes that the finite 
universe is one aspect or expression of that reality; but it thinks of it or him as 
consciousness rather than a blind force, thereby differing from some scientists. 
Believing this, we believe that there is thus no real distinction between humanity 
and the Deity. Our being is the same as God’s, although our consciousness of it 
is limited. We see the revelation of God in everything around us.’? From the 
Daily Mail, London, as quoted by the Literary Digest, Feb. 16, 1907. 

Minds of the type of Bradford and Campbell are easily contented in the matter 
of logical truth, They do not see, or refuse to be seriously embarrassed by, intel- 
lectual difficulties. Campbell’s adversaries find it easy to expose the weakness of 


his theological training and of his thinking. They deplore the presumption and 
arrogance of his utterances. 
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justifies this statement. In the course of the dialogue between the 
priest and the woman, the latter has come to understand the two ways 
in which moral discipline is provided by the fundamental dogma of the 
Universal religion: It requires the subordination of our individual 
inclinations to an external power, and excites our sympathetic instincts 
so as to enable us to bow before, or to modify, common destiny. 
Nevertheless she does not yet find in Positivisme a sufficiently direct 
inspiration. The priest strives to make his neophyte see clearly that 
the system of Positive Philosophy provides a Unity, in the form of the 
concept of Humanity, which may advantageously replace the chimerical 
beings of the existing religions. ‘sAround this Real, Great Being, 
immediate instigator of each individual and collective existence, our 
feelings and desires centre as spontaneously as do our ideas and our 
actions. . . The growing conflict of humanity against the sum of 
all the fatalities which dominate it, offer to the heart as well as to the 
mind, a better spectacle than did the necessarily capricious omnipo- 
tence of its theological precursor. More readily accessible to our Feel- 
ings as well as to our thinking, because of an identity of nature which 
does not preclude its superiority over all its servants, @ Supreme Being 
such as this excites deeply an activity destined to preserve and to tmprove 
it." Comte’s disciples have always so far repudiated the allegation 
that they have only substituted one kind of God for another. <‘‘ The 
service of Man does not mean the Adoration of Man, nor the substi- 
tution of a human God for a celestial God,’’ says Frederick Harrison.” 
The small degree of success of this movement bears witness both to 
the practical difficulty in the way of a would-be religion which discards 
the personal element in its source of power, and, on the other hand, to 
the at least potential sufficiency of an impersonal God-conception. 


In this connection reference should be made to the noteworthy, 
though still obscurely indicated, search on the part of certain leaders of 
the Ethical Culture Societies, for an impersonal spiritual power from 
which man might draw assistance in his efforts for moral betterment. 
From these earnest persons come lectures and essays upon ‘the Relig- 


lQatéchisme Positiviste, Edition Apostolique, 1891, pp. 53 and 55. [The italics 


are mine. | 
2Moral and Religious Socialism, New Year’s Address, 1891. 
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ion of the Spirit, ’’ «« the Religion of Democracy,’’ ‘‘the Prerequisite 
of a Religion,’’ etc., in which it appears clearly that nothing short of 
a religion will satisfy them. The precondition of religion is, according 
to Professor Adler, the belief in the existence of spirit ‘‘ neither ghosts, 
nor one universal ghost,’’ but ‘‘that which is not material.’’? 

Primitive Buddhism believed in spirit, but not in a personal God. 
It made use of ‘‘ four principles of psychical power.” Whether Tiele 
and others are right in holding that Buddhism became a religion only 
when the founder was deified, is the very question at stake. The Yogi 
doctrine does not, as far as 1 know, refer definitely to personal divini- 
ties the increased power and improved mastery over one’s body and 
one’s mind which follows the practices. The power proceeds, in the 
mind of the devotee, from an unlocated, undetermined region—from 
Spirit-at-large. The European friend of Professor James who submit- 
ted himself to the trying ordeal of Hatha Yoga discipline did not appeal 
to a personal spirit. Yet he found moral and bodily power.” The 
man who believes that there are in him, or outside of him, unused 
depths of psychic power-which he could turn to his own immeasurable 
benefit if he only knew how, is on the way to a religion, whether 
the power is looked upon as personal or not. The strikingly 
vital Christian Science movement might also be instanced as a 
religion not necessarily dependent upon a personal spirit-power for, 
although most Christian Scientists believe in a personal God, the spirit 
upon which they rely in the cure of disease and other evils does not 
necessarily involve personality ; it is again Spirit-at-large. The per- 
sonal attributes may be, and in many instances are, superadded. 

The number of those who to-day in and out of our churches attempt 
gropingly to convert a no longer tenable belief in a personal, transcend- 
ent God into an impersonal power, adequate to the task heretofore ful- 
filed by the traditional Christian God, is far beyond the common 
estimation and is daily increasing. To find an impersonal, efficient sub- 
stitute for the traditional personal source of religious power, belief in 
which will not mean disloyalty to science, is the great problem of our 
times. The future of religion appears to me to depend upon its successful 
solution. The difficulty it offers constitutes the deeper, the ultimate 
religious crisis. 


1The Prerequisite of a Religion, Ethical Address, XI, 1. 
2 The Energies of Man, Phil. Rev., Jan., 1907, pp. 9-13. 
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It should be remarked that religious practices involving the belief in a 
personal God do not necessarily mean either a rational belief in the per- 


sonality of the power appealed to or insincerity. The instances 


are many of persons who reject God on logical ground and who, in 
moments of emotional stress or of reduced mental activity, as between 


sleep and waking, lapse into attitudes and behaviors implying the tacit 


recognition of a personal God. The following statements from two col- 
lege students are interesting in this connection, ‘‘ In an agitated or ex- 
cited state of mind, I think of God as a personal Father who is ready to 
reward or punish. But generally I think of God asa mass of forces having 
certain effects follow from certain causes; the force that causes us to do 
good will bring with it its own reward and vice versa. If I thought that 
God did not exist, it would affect me only in moments of distress.”’ ‘I 


__-think of God sometimes as a personal being and at times as an impersonal 
one. The conception differs according to the state of my feelings. 


For instance, when I am perplexed by some distressing occurrence and 
feel the need of some kind of counsel, my conception of God and my 
appeal to Him is as to a personal being. On the other hand, when I 
am out in the woods and see a beautiful landscape, or an unusual sun- 
set, my conception of God is impersonal. I think of God then asa 
great power, of no definite shape or size, with none of the attributes of 
a being.”’ The case of the German scientist given a little further on 
would be to the point here. Best of all is the following instance of an 
absolute and fully realized divorce between the intellect on the one 
side and the feelings and the will on the other. When the person in 
question found that she had lost for good and all the belief in the per- 
sonal God of her youth, she at first determined to get rid of the need 
of Him. As this proved beyond her power, it occurred to her that she 
might possibly ‘‘ use the concept of a personal God without belief in 
its objective existence!’’ ‘Therefore, I deliberately set to work to ac- 
quire a sense of God’s presence which I had not had for nearly twenty 
years. I reinforced my reason by reiterating my reasons for assuming 
such a personality, and I prayed constantly after the fashion of the old 
skeptic; ‘O God, if there be a God, save my soul if I have a soul.’ 

‘¢ Then one night after a week of this sort of thing, the old sense of 
God’s presence came upon me with overpowering fullness. I cannot 
express the sense of personal intimacy, understanding and sympathy 
that it gave to me. I felt the thing—whatever it was—so close to me, 
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so a part of me, that words and even thoughts were unnecessary, that 
my part was only to sink back into this personality—if such it were— 
and drop all worries and temptations, all the straining and striving that 
had been so prominent in my life for years and years. Then, as I felt 
consolation and strength pouring in upon me, there came a great up- 
welling of love and gratitude toward their source, even though I was 
all the time conscious that that source might not be either personal or 
objective. It felt personal, I said to myself, and no harm. would be 
done by acting as if it were so.’’ 

‘« On the practical side its value up to now—after a period of three 
months—has been permanent. I find my thoughts falling back upon 
the idea of this presence as soon as I get into any sort of trouble or per- 
plexity, and the invariable effect is to calm me and to enable me to take 
a wider outlook. I am so curiously conscious of it as a person that I 
find myself checking certain thoughts and acts just as I would check 
words if some one else were here, and I break out into conversation with 
it in the same incidental fashion as I do with a friend who happens to 
sit in the room where Jam working. 

‘¢So far as the theoretical question is concerned, I eannot say that 
I am any nearer a solution than before, nor do I see any possibility of a 
solution. But I am daily demonstrating that the assumption of God as 
a reality is of no use to me, and J care less and less whether He exists 
outside my own consciousness or not. [Italics are mine.] If He is in- 
deed, a mental creation alone, I only marvel the more at the power of 
the human mind, and still find the idea one of the most valuable in 
living.’’! 

In the light of these instances it will be readily admitted as possi- 
ble for the ordinary person—the person not gifted with the remarkably 
clear self-consciousness of the last illustration—to be both practically 
religious and theoretically irreligious, without ever clearly realizing his 
condition. The development of such a person is dubious. He may 
either come to disregard his rational mood and identify himself more 
and more completely with his active and feeling self. Or he may do 
the reverse and gradually eliminate his religious moments. 

II. The religious Agent must be a psychic power accessible to man. 


1 An Illustration of the seyenology of Belief, Am 
y E. Tanner, Psy. Bull., 
15, 1907, pp. 35 and 36. apere ad 
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The modus operandi matters little provided energy, in some form or other, 
be obtainable. No one would be inclined to deny that in religion power 
is secured, but many will need the compulsion of arguments to admit the 


- supremacy of results over logical truth inreligion. Andyetifthere is a 


sphere of human activity in which the pragmatic test of truth obtains, 
that sphere is religion. The indifference of religion to theoretical knowl- 


--edgeand logic ismasked when its beliefs are firmly established. Itis when, 
as in the Christian religion of to-day, doginas are on every hand doubted 


that religion, threatened in its very existence, grows bold and proclaims 
fearlessly that logical or objective truths are among its concern only in 
so far as they assist it toward its goal: life, more abundant and perfect 


- life—and that, if logically tenable conceptions cannot be had, then it 


will defy logic and prove that one may live by rationally untenable con- 
cepts. The preceding section has already brought to the attention of 


- the reader valuable instances of this, the genuinely religious temperament. 
Here is one more illustration to the same effect. It is taken from a 


# 


letter of a German scientist well known by his psychological works. 
«¢ Fortunately, to know and to understand God, which is impossible, is 
not essential; but to feel and to ‘live Him’ is the crucial, necessary 
thing. To realize that entirely practical ideal, we must, in my opinion, 
believe in a personal God. For it seems to me impossible for man to 
be able to enter into ethical relations with an impersonal being. Is not 
this the most profound meaning of Christianity; the Divine One took 
flesh, He became man to reveal Himself to men, not in order to be 
understood, but that He might be loved? I feel, therefore, that we 


have not only the right, but perhaps even the duty to represent to our- 
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selves the Divine as a personal God. But, at the same time, 
we must never forget that this idea corresponds not to the nature 
of the Divine, but only to the nature of man. It is only an ex- 
pedient but, it seems to me, an indispensable expedient.’’! The 
predominance of efficiency over logical truth or, in philosophical 
terms, of the practical over the theoretical reason, appears just as for- 
cibly when the source of religious power is not personal. For then 
there arises the difficulty of understanding how one may enter into 
prayerful communion with an impersonal power. To some it seems an 
impossibility. ‘‘ To speak, says Romanes, of the religion of the Un- 


1Le Divin, Expériences et Hypothéses, Marcel Hébert, p. 130, 
Relig. Jour. Psych—138 
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knowable, the religion of Cosmism, the religion of Humanity, etc., 
where the personality of the First Cause is not recognized, is as unmean- 
ing as it would be to speak of the love of a triangle, or the rationality 
of the equator.’’ It may be true that, in good logic, an impersonal 
force cannot be expectcd to respond to human yearnings. If so, 
logical consistency should restrain an Absolute Idealist, a Pantheist, an 
Immanentist, a devotee of the Great Being, from seeking spiritual 
assistance in communion with the Impersonal Force in which these sec- 
tarians believe. My immediate task is to show that as a matter of fact 
disbelievers in a personal God have nevertheless established successful dy- 


namie relations with an impersonal source of power. Let us return first to — 


the American physical scientist! who conceives of God as ‘an infinite 
power, immanent in all life but working through law, not under the 
action of human-like motives and purposes.’ This man will be thought 
by the logically minded to be cut off from the blessings secured through 
prayer by the worshippers of Christ’s Father. Not so, however: ‘It 
seems therefore, clear to me that, in the sense that I have used the 
words, all serious men, whatever their intellectual training, must pray, 
not perhaps for material help, not in expectation that the laws of the 
universe shall be changed at their request, not even primarily for 
strength to live rightly and justly, but as the supreme effort of the 
human soul to know God.’’ ‘The expression ‘‘ to know God ” is mis- 
leading. ‘The author does not mean a purely intellectual knowledge, 
as will be seen in the sequel. ‘‘And whether that which we call prayer 
be a direct communication with Him as our Heavenly Father, or whether 
it be a communion with our higher consciousness, which is in touch 
with Him, in either case the time can never come when a human soul 
will not rise from such a communion purified and strengthened, with new 


hope and new patience, and with a more serene view of his own duty and — 


his own future.’’? Whence this influx of power? He does not know 
and cares little as long as experience proclaims the effectiveness of the 
practise. Do you rise from your knees strengthened? Then pray! I 


waive the grave question of intellectual honesty to consider only the — 


facts in themselves. 


The religion of Humanity is another illustration of the possibility of 


See also Case I in The Contents of Religious Consciousness, Monist, XI, 1901, p. — 


539, 2 What is Religion, Henry S. Pritchett, p. 93. 
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obtaining power by religious methods from an impersonal agent. The 
Founder intended, as we have seen, to provide an impersonal source 
of power, and his disciples have proved its effectiveness. The Dvs- 
courses on Positive Religion, by J. H. Bridges, M. B., open with this 
eloquent exordium. ‘‘We meet here to-day to celebrate the festival of 
Humanity. By thought and by feeling we seek to enter into the pres- 
ence of that assemblage of noble lives who, from the earliest ages until 
now, have labored for the benefit of men, and have left a store of 
material and of spiritual good from which all the blessings of our pres- 
ent life have issued. Before the resistless power of this unseen host 
we bow in thankful submission; knowing well that of ourselves we are 
insufficient, either to see or to do what is right. Whatever wider thoughts 
or generous impulses prompt us to rise above ourselves, and to live wnsel- 


 fishly, come to us from the higher source. They are the free gift of 
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humanity.’’ [Italics are mine.] In the course of the first address, the 
speaker makes his point still clearer. ‘‘Each one of us has now to ask 
himself how far the faith which he professes is in any true sense a 
religion to him; how far it enables him to pray. I use that old word 
because there is absolutely no other that expresses the facts of the case 
so simply. After every wish that the laws of nature may be suspended 
for our individual benefit has been unflinchingly set aside, the final 
meaning of the word remains; rather, it appears for the first time in 
all its purity. To pray is to form the ideal of our life, by entering into 
‘communion with the Highest.”’ 

‘sWith this loftier and purer conception of prayer, it is very evident 
that Positivists are in complete sympathy. Nay, it is clear that so far 
as such a conception is formed, it is not merely in sympathy with Posi- 
tivism, but is itself wholly and entirely Positivist.’? The right in the 
claim of the Positivists that the «Service of Man”’ is a religion rests 


upon the undeniable fact that it accomplishes for them in essence, and 


by similar methods, precisely. what the acknowledged religions secure 
to their disciples: ‘‘ Our people here feel that life is a cold and hope- 


less thing in the absence of any religious emotion . « + and, as 


the hold upon an Omnipotent Providence in the universe has slipped 
from their souls, they feel firmly before them the reality of a Human 
Providence aiding the feeble steps of man on earth.’’? 


1Moral and Religious Socialism, Frederick Harrison, New Year’s Address, 1891. 
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We find, then, in our civilized Christian communities four groups 
of persons differentiated by their attitude towards the religious source of 
power. 1. Those who have a rational assurance of the existence of a 
personal God with whom communication can be maintained. 2. Those 
who under certain circumstances lapse into the belief of the first class, — 
but who otherwise disbelieve in a personal God. When under emotional 
stress, the powers with which we think ourselves in relation assume a 
personal form as easily and irresistibly as at night the perturbed sleeper 
fashions inert objects into living beings. If due allowance be made for 
the natural illogism of the average person, and for the strength of the 
personifying tendency, the unconsciousness and naivety with which © 
hosts of people having no rational belief in a personal divinity neverthe- 
less maintain personal relations with a power personified at the moment 
he is needed, will cease to be a matter for amazement. 3. Trained 
and self-conscious minds who deliberately set before themselves the 
task of dealing with the impersonal as if it were personal, without, 
however, cheating themselves into the conviction that they have a 
rational belief ina personal First Cause. To these persons all the world 
is a stage, and, as at the theatre the fictitious situation is for the time 
being admitted as real for the sake of enjoyment, so in life the person- 
ality of the Absolute is assumed in order to secure the benefits proceed- 
ing from such a being. This short-sighted form of pragmatic philos- — 
ophy is easily enough defended by considerations such as the following. 
The first business of life is its maintenance and increase, and not logical 
thinking. Rational thinking is both a product and a tool of adaptive 
development, and so, when it stands in the way of growth, it is to be 
thrust aside as defeating the very end for which it has been evolved. © 
After all, doing that which serves the end of life is eminently rational. 
Therefore a course of conduct in which reason is sacrificed to life may 
be said to be fundamentally true to the canons of the larger, the biolog- — 
ical logic. This plausible argumentation is clearly superficial. Isitnot 
discredited by the acknowledgment that in the long run conformity to 
the logically, true leads to the greater result, to the relatively most — 
perfect adaptation, to the ultimate good of the larger number? Is it not — 
of the very essence of reason to save us from the necessity of acting with H 
reference to the present moment alone, and to make it possible for us to 
conform our conduct to generalized experience? Would not the disregard — 
of knowledge and of logical relations prevent, or at least retard, the discoy- 
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ery of means of salvation more effective than those established ages ago 
by ignorantempiricism? But the sort of self-renunciation demanded by 
a far-sighted pragmatism is not the kind which finds favor in religious 
life, for the domination of the ‘‘ will to live’’ leads to a disregard of 
critical judgment for the sake of immediate gratification. In religion, 
perhaps more than anywhere else, the lust of life compels reason to dance 
to very grotesque tunes. But, whatever may be thought of the wisdom 
of the short-sighted policy, the possibility for man—for some men—to 
get along in this manner is clearly established; that is an impor- 
tant fact. 4. Finally, those who, unable to admit a personal divinity, 
and also incapable of behaving as if they believed in one, make success- 
ful use of a non-personal source of psychic power. This attitude is 
made difficult by the personifying tendency of which we have spoken. 


“Its possibility is, however, well attested, and it is not beyond belief that, 


with some training, man may come easily enough to adapt himself to a 
situation made by science and philosophy, squarely faced. 

Ill. The psychic power, in order to be available to man as a religrous 
agent, must be superhuman in at least some of its qualities. Om- 
nipotent it need not be, nor omnipresent, nor infinite, nor supernatural. 
But sufficient to the limited expectation of man, it must be. Yet, if the 
wonderful attributes just named may be claimed for it, so much the 
better for the worshipper. It is well known that most historical gods 
had their particular places of abode and that their power was limited 
not only by other gods, but otherwise also. Even the God of the ordi- 
nary Christian is not usually thought of as omnipotent and infinite. 
Facts obvious: to the ordinary mind—the existence of evil and of 
human beings—flatly contradict the opinion that the Christian God is 
either Omnipotent or Infinite. A Father in Heaven to whom the 
dominical prayer may be addressed is, generally speaking, abundantly 
adequate. ‘Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
Heaven, give us this day our daily bread,’’ is not suggestive of the in- 
conceivable Trinitarian Being whom theologians have vainly striven to 
define. [he common sense meaning of this prayer implies a divinity 
limited in that it is personal and lives in Heaven and that, in addition, 
there are other beings in Heaven who do his will and still others on earth 
who do not. Metaphysical distinctions do not find a resting place in the 
ordinary person’s mind, especially not during the intensely practical 
moments constituting religious life. Business is transacted with the divin- 
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ity in a direct, practical way, and is untrammeled by the subtle wrangles 
upon the nature of God and his relation to man and the Cosmos in which 
the few get entangled. These remarks are not to be construed as involy- 
ing a denial of the influence exercised by knowledge and reflection upon 
the idea of God. The refinements undergone by this idea are the out- 
come of thought working upon experience. My contention is simply 
that in actual religious life, metaphysical distinctions are not regarded. 


The foregoing description of the nature and constitution of religion 
will appear to some open to the objection of gross utilitarianism. Religion 
is not, they will say, so mean a scheme of self-gratification as I have 
made it out to be; on the contrary, in it are manifested the noblest 
impulses, the purest aspirations, the loftiest purposes stirring in the 
human breast; and they will point to resignation, self-surrender and 
self-sacrifice as being of the very essence of piety. In answer to this 
objection, it must be said that the phrase I have used with wearisome 
reiteration, the gratification of needs, does not necessitate the interpreta- 
tion these critics put upon it. Why should any one understand by 
that phrase only the lowest wants and desires? I have tried to make 
clear that among the ends of religion are found ethical purposes and 
the social sentiments of friendship and love. 

The self-aggrandizing impulse and intention alleged by me to be at 
the root of all religion, seems, it is true, to be replaced in the higher 
ethical religions by impulses of an opposite character. How could the 
assimilation of Power be of the essence of religious life when its cul- 
mination is the very opposite of self-increase? it will be asked. Does 
not Islam mean resignation? and is not self-sacrifice in self-surrender 
the highest achievement of the Christian? I do not contest the impor- 
tance and significance of the self-surrender motive. I have on other 
occasions given it the attention it deserves. But let it be observed, in 
the first place, that self-sacrifice as an ideal is not antagonistic to ag- 
grandizement. Inreligion these terms do not denote mutually exclusive 
ideals. They are, rather, one the positive, the other the negative, aspect 
of the same life-process, for where there are impulses and desires 
which are to prosper, others must be suppressed. The Buddhist 
wages war upon desire that he may be delivered from the miseries 
of rebirth, old age, disease, death, sorrow, and obtain the end- 
less peace of Nirvana. The Christian is admonished to renounce the 
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flesh that the spirit may live. In his barbarous self-renunciations the 
ascetic manifests a greed unsurpassed in intensity by that of the most 
unrelenting moneylender. But the respective objects of their greed 
are of different orders: the one lusts after the things of this world, 
the other hungers after the things of the Spirit. Even those who, like 
-. Tiele, look upon adoration as the essence of all religion, have to recognize 
that it includes ‘‘a desire to possess the adored object, to call it entirely 
one’s own, and conversely, a longing on the part of the adorer to feel 
that he belongs to the adored one forever, in joy and in sorrow, in life 
and in death.’?! One of the forms in which the goal of the Christian 
self-renunciation can be described is unification with one’s fellow men 
and with one’s God, or universation of the will. The struggle for 
preservation, increase and perfection may be partially described either in 
terms of self-sacrifice or in terms of self-increase. But, to be com- 
plete, it must be in terms of both. 


“| 6. )6Men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 


It should be observed that even in its negative aspect, 7. ¢., when 
self-sacrifice is its aim, man makes use of a psychic power. 

The persistency with which conflicting, even contradictory views of 
the nature of religion have been and still are offered by men apparently 
qualified to form authoritative opinions, is in itself a problem deserving of 
attention. One of the causes of these divergences lies in the difficulty 
experienced in separating the philosophical from the religious attitude. 
Nothing need be added in this place to what has been said above on this 
topic. Another cause resides in the fact, not sufficiently recognized, that 
among those who have written on the subject many have had little direct 
personal acquaintance with religion. Their religious experiences have 
been limited, it seems, to rare, accidental moments better characterized 
as adumbration of, than as fully developed, religious experiences. Still 
another cause is to be found in the natural tendency to define religion 
by means of its dominant characteristic or by its purpose. Most human 
activities can be identified by their end, why not religion? Unfortunately 
for those who have approached the problem in this manner different 
religious experiences may be dominated by different characteristics and 
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every purpose of life may be a spring of religion, as we trust to have 
shown in the preceding pages. 

A fourth cause of the confusion with regard to the nature of religion, 
and the last one we shall mention, is the appearance in religious practi- 
ces of extraneous activities. The Navajo Indians perform, for instance, 
a notable ceremony called the Mountain Chant. It lasts nine days. 
Its ostensible purpose is the curing of disease, and, in so far as the per- 
formances are intended to secure the help of spirits in the curing of 
disease, it isa religious ceremony. But we are told that during a large 
part of it the primary purpose is forgotten and that the people 
give themselves up to the enjoyment of dance, song and even sexual 
indulgence for their own sake. In the Roman Catholic Church the con- 
nection of certain parts of the ceremonial to the strictly religious perform- 
ance is often distant and at times possibly altogether wanting. Frederic 
Bastiat, speaking of the Church of Rome exclaims, ‘‘ For the rest, it isa 


religion so beautiful that I understand very well that one may loveit soas — 


tobe madehappy by it in this very life.’’! Certain travellers have described 
the Protestant churches of the U.S. as social clubs. These churches 
are primarily, these observers think, centres of various social activities; 
they gratify first of all the ubiquitous social instincts and designs. The 
churches are no doubt right when they look upon Freemasonry as a 
rival, for it provides for the gratification of the social instincts and so far 
takes their place. Everywhere and always religious ceremonies have 
been a centre of attraction for a variety of activities desirable in them- 
selves. In a New Year’s address Frederick Harrison declares that the 
aim of the English Positivist Society has been threefold, «religious 
communion, systematic education, political and social activity. Thus, 
then, for 10 years, within the measure of our very modest resources, we 


have sought to make this place serve to us partly as chapel, partly and 


perhaps mainly as school and partly as political and social club.’’2 
This gathering around a religious centre of activities of different 
orders has not made the task of the student of religion easier. But the 
phenomenon is not observable in religion alone, it expresses a human tend- 
ency working itself out in different directions and at times with most 
incongruous effects, as, for instance, in the case of the widely prevalent 
custom of feasting at a funeral. The keeping separate of purposes and 
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of means is an achievement one need not expect to find realized in un- 
scientific pursuits. 

Not everything, however, can be incorporated into the public 
expression of religious life. Nothing obviously antagonistic to its purpose 
and to its method would be tolerated. But anything which either pro- 


- motes a frame of mind advantageous to the success of the religious method, 


or which, because of its own value, will enhance that of religion, if allied 
to it, finds ready admittance. The law of the diffusion of feeling and 
emotion finds here a large field of application. The alliance of religion 
with art, looked upon with so marked a favor in many churches, owes its 
existence to the lustre it throws upon religion, and to the fact that 
esthetic enjoyment puts the soul in an attitude which facilitates what 
is usually regarded as the operation of the Divine Spirit: it creates a state 


~ of mind analogous to the one distinctive of mystical ecstasy. A recent 


book on Aisthetics describes the beautiful object as possessing ‘‘ those 
qualities which bring the personality into a state of unity, and self- 


-completeness.’’! No wonder, then, that the beautiful has become an 


ally of religion. 


The end of religion is excellently expressed by the words ascribed to 
Christ, «I came that they may have life and may have it abundantly,’’” 
while nothing could hit so wide of the mark as Spencer’s affirmation, 
‘* Religion, under all its forms, is distinguished from everything else in 
this, that its subject matter is that which passes the sphere of experi- 
ence.’’3 That for which religion exists, is growth, which, of all things, 
falls within the sphere of experience. God, the Ultimate, to which 
Spencer applies the epithet, ‘* subject matter, ’’ is, instead, the means by 
which more abundant and perfect life is produced. Religion is completely 
natural, the outcome, on the one hand, of impulses and desires, either 
coarse or refined, selfish or altruistic ; and, on the other, of the belief, first 
naive, and later at times reasoned, in the existence of superhuman agents 
holding practical relations with man. In its crudest forms, this belief is 
probably not beyond the mental capacity of the higher animals. If the 
terms superhuman and supernatural have any relevancy in religion, it is 
only when applied not to religion itself, but to its so-called object, God, 


1 The Sense of Beauty, Ethel Puffer, p. 49. 
2 John X, 10. 
3 First Principles, I, 17. 
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Spirit—an object which need not have any existence outside the mind 
of the believer. The description of religion as ‘‘a pathological mani- 
festation of the protective function, ’’! is as illegitimate as the one which 
introduces the supernatural in its origin or in its nature. It is, on the 
contrary, a normal, commonplace exercise of the ordinary human powers 
of volition, observation, andinference. There are, of course, diseases of 
religion, but it would be as absurd to brand religion itself because of its 
anomalies as it would be to condemn the sexual life because of sexual 
perverts. Religion has also been labelled an instinct. No one who, in 
agreement with contemporary psychology understands by instinct a 
purposive action performed without foresight of the end, can for a 
moment regard religion as an instinct. The attempts to enter into 
helpful communication with a superhuman psychic power might be 
called an impulse, a tendency, but not an instinct. 

Since the purpose of religion is to maintain and perfect life, the bio- 
logical point of view should afford the larger and more fruitful outlook. 
From this point of vantage religion appears as a part of the struggle 
for life; the part involving relations with superhuman, psychic, powers. 
In its earlier stage, when the individual is still lost in the tribe or na- 
tion, the gods are national gods and the religious end is a national one. 
During that period the religious struggle aims at the preservation and 
increase of the community. Ata later time, when the individual has 
gained a deeper sense of his personality, when he has become more fully 
self-conscious, religion becomes individual. Henceforth the struggle 
with which it is concerned is essentially subjective, internal. It strives 
toward the establishment of inward peace by the triumphs of the better, 
the superior impulses and tendencies. In persons keenly sensitive to 
ethical values this internal warfare claims a large share of attention. 
It may even, in particular circumstances, determine a momentous crisis. 
This work of intra-individual selection, of inner psychic adaptation, as 
I have called it elsewhere, is without any doubt of the utmost signifi- 
cance to the development of modern society. 

The persistent effort towards more abundant and more perfect life, 
secured through the assistance of a religious source of power, has re- 
sulted in the establishment of peculiar attitudes and modes of con- 
sciousness favorable to the achievement of the religious end. Intoxi- 
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cation, trance, ecstasy, meditation, contemplation, self-surrender, the 
Faith-state, are as many different states of consciousness empirically 
tried and incorporated into the body of religious practices because of 
their efficiency. These states of consciousness, and more generally the 
religious attitudes, rites and ceremonies, are empirical products: the 
selected residuum of a great number of more or less chance practices. 
It may be added, touching the distinctively religious attitudes, that they 
are all characterized by increased suggestibility and that this accounts 
for their peculiar effectiveness and therefore for their presence in relig- 
ious life. 
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Christian Origins. By Orro PriripERER, D.D. Translated from the German by 
Daniel A. Huebsch, Ph.D. New York, B. W. Huebsch, 1906. pp. 295. 


In this volume, a course of sixteen lectures given by Prof. Pfleiderer to students 
and non-collegiate visitors during the winter of 1905, at the University of Berlin, is 
made accessible to the English reading public. The point of view taken by the 
author is purely historical, and the subject matter is chiefly an adaptation and con- 
densation from the material contained in his larger work. ‘‘Das Urchristenthum, 
seine Schriften und Lehren, in geschichtlichem Zusammenhang beschrieben’’ 2 
Aufl., 1902, to which the reader is referred for the historical data and criticism if 
related literature. In the present book, those results of critical research which, on 
Prof. Pfleiderer’s opinion, are most probably true, are used without further discus- 
sion to build up a consistent historical picture, and the book is avowedly written 
for those who are not satisfied with the traditional church-faith, but ‘‘ are possessed 
by an urgent desire to learn what is to be thought, from the standpoint of modern 
science, concerning the origin of this faith and concerning the eternal and tem- 
poral in it.”’ With this purpose and view-point, Prof. Pfleiderer discusses in the 
first part of the book the preparation and foundation of Christianity as found in 
Greek philosophy, in the Jewish-Greek philosophy of Philo and in Judaism; the 
historical Jesus and his psychology; and the historical and psychological develop- 
ment of the Messianic congregation. 

The second part of the book treats of the evolution of Early Christianity into 
the Church. In this section are discussed the historical and psychological influ- 
ences which moulded the thought and development of the Apostle Paul, and a 
critical review of his theology and teachings; the chronological order and criticism 
of the Gospels; the Gnostic movement and its influence on Christianity; and the 
growth and establishment of church authority. 

Whether or not one agrees with the conclusions of Prof. Pfleiderer, his un- 
doubted scholarship, clear thinking and scientific and religious purpose command 
thoughtful consideration and make the book an interesting and valuable contribu- 
tion to modern thought on the problems discussed. THEODATE L. SMITH. 


Jesus. By WiLuntm Bousser. Translated by J. P. Trevelyan; edited by Rev. W. 
D. Morrison. (Crown Theological Library.) Williams & Norgate, London, 
1906. pp. 211. 

Bousset thinks we must forego all attempts at a formal life or history of Jesus) 
for our knowledge of the real man is very vague and uncertain, and what we have 
is confined to a very brief period ofhis life. The realJesus, to-day, is found not in 
the past, but in the hearts and lives of believers. His chief teaching was directly 
or indirectly about the kingdom. The form of his teaching on this subject was 
transitory and its husk is already shed. ‘If Jesus expected the eruption and ap- 
pearance of an unknown world in the immediate future, we can no longer share his 
expectation; yet our own entry into the darkness of the beyond still remains a 
thing of the future, and with this in mind we can still pray in the spirit of J esus, 
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though not in the direct and literal sense of his words, ‘Thy kingdom come.’”’ 
Jesus’ faith in the fatherhood of God was ‘‘an infinitely bold venture.’ God was 
a fact that to him surpassed all others in importance. He was a present reality. 
The idea of the kingdom was directly connected in the mind of Jesus with that of the 
last judgment, and his exhortation was to change the whole frame of mind, The 
majestic image of the judge as portrayed by Daniel was vividly before his mind. 
He looked for the resurrection of the dead and the final decision of heaven or hell 


4 passed upon the whole world and also upon Satan and his hosts. Still ‘‘ the knowl- 


edge that all Jesus’ moral demands were based upon and prompted by the idea of 
reward and punishment in the last judgment ought not to threaten us. It is true 
that we often hear it laid down from the standpoint of Kantian rigorism that the 
ethics of Jesus stands on a lower plane because of their prevailing idea of reward.” 
They are, at any rate, removed from dangerous sensual eudemonism and the reward 
he promises is nearness to God, and the penalty, rejection from his presence. 
‘(Nevertheless we must learn to accept the fact that the Gospel knows nothing of 
the doctrine that man ought to do good for its own sake.”’ The heart of the Gospel 
is not the bloodless moral law, but personal life culminating in God. 

Jesus’ teaching concentrated first of all upon the genuinely moral. He sought 
inner purity. the emancipation of the law from its accretions. He penetrated be- 
hind action to disposition. His fundamental feeling was a passion for truth and 
reality. The antagonism between Jesus and Phariseeism was far deeper than con- 
sciousness. Everything, for him, must be sacrificed in order not to lose one’s self. 
He wanted heroism, enthusiasm. ‘‘In this respect,’’ expectation of cosmic moral 
consummation, ‘‘ we can no longer simply imitate and endorse the prayer of Jesus, 
We no longer live in imagination at the latter end of a decaying world.” ‘The 
Gospel becomes the religion of ethical liberation, for in its very centre lies the 
belief in the release and unfettering of the will for good by the forgiveness of sins.’ 

The mystery of Jesus’ person was that he considered himself the Messiah, 
although every one of the Messianic utterances in our Gospels is disputed on crit- 
ical grounds, some with more, some with less plausibility. Jesus was in a very 
difficult position. So many of the Messianic hopes were so foreign to his inmost 
being that he was impelled to shun them, Yet, “‘the Messianic idea was the only 
possible form in which Jesus could clothe his inner consciousness, and yet an in- 
adequate form ; it was a necessity, but also a heavy burden which he bore in silence 
almost to the end of his life; it was a conviction which he could never enjoy with 
a whole heart.’ These hopes oscillated between purely earthly and supernatural 
conceptions. The *‘Son of Man” is simply one of the Messianic titles. The ideas 
it involved were “‘insufficient and even dangerous to the true being of Jesus. The 
expectation at which his broodings finally landed him, that he would return in the 
immediate future upon the clouds of heaven, surrounded by his angels—how for- 
eign it sounds to us.”’ History has followed a very different course. ‘‘ The adop- 
tion of the idea of suffering and death side by side with his personal conviction 
which still remained unshaken . . . that he was called and sent by God was a 
truly immense achievement. There was something horrible and unheard of about the 
idea of a suffering and dying Messiah to the minds of Jesus’ contemporaries. He 


was left to face the dark ways of God and an enormous task alone. He had so to 


ennoble and to transfigure suffering and failure, the abominations of J udaism, that 
they could become the crown of all that his followers believed of their Messiah, 
Therefore he rose above his fate and could wed the thought of death with the con- 
viction that he was in a peculiar sense God’s envoy.” 
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His work tends to put man in direct relation with God, while he himself retired 
more completely into the background. Above all, he did not lay claim to judge the 
world and it is ‘‘inconceivable that Jesus, who stamped the fear of that almighty 
God, who had power to damn body and soul together, upon the hearts of his dis- 
ciples with such marvellous energy, and who could speak of that fear because he 
shared it to the bottom of his soul, should have now arrogated to himself the 
judgeship of the world in the place of God. 

“At the original supper Jesus did not mean to institute a sacrament in the 
Catholic, Lutheran or Calvinistic sense. It is also improbable on general grounds 
that Jesus should have asked himself the purpose of his suffering and death at all 
if, as we believe, his thoughts about his future destiny remained doubtful and per- 
plexed until the hour of Gethsemane. It is certainly possible that he interpreted 
his death dimly and prophetically as a ransom for many.’ There is a deep truth 
in the faith in vicarious suffering of the righteous and the infinite value of martyr- 
dom, but it is ‘‘ certain that Jesus never conceived or expressed the thought that 
God’s forgiveness of sins depended absolutely upon his own sacrificial death or by 
the vicarious atonement rendered by his death.’? He rendered the highest service 
by walking the path of sorrow in silence and simplicity, with unfaltering trust in 
the heavenly Father and in his own mission. Finally, what the disciples actually 
experienced in the days of the resurrection, Bousset declares belong not to the 
account of Jesus’ life and personality, but to the history of the church. As we 
sink our souls in contemplating his figure, we are exalted and full of foundations 
of our own higher life. 


Christianity and Sex Problems. By Huegu NorrucotTre, F. A. Davis Co., Philadel- 
phia, 1906. pp. 257. 

We need, says Northcote, a new ethics of the sexes, and this is being slowly 
evolved, although a knowledge of this subject is exceedingly complex and involves 
a wide range in many fields, even the repulsive one of the darker side of sexuality, 
which are well calculated to try the nerve of even the expert. For the discretion 
of this topic, too, peculiar moral qualities, tact and caution are required. Some 
have suggested that for plainer, more medical books on this subject, a minimum 
price, and that a high one. should be fixed by law, and H. G. Wells would require 
special licenses for the sale of such literature. It is urged that the science of sex 
is positively necessary to understand certain fundamental matters in Christianity, 
and that the latter, at the heart of which is a passion for purity and righteousness, 
will be both cleared and strengthened by alliance with a true science of sex, 
although this will not involve any very radical change in present ideas of sexual 
morality, but will very greatly elucidate them and make them far more potent in 
life. The mighty idol of Moloch, Lord of the Baalim, before whom victims were 
plunged into the torture of flame, a sexual deity in phallic worship, was a lurid 
symbol of the dangers that beset the sexual relation. The sense of the inherent 
sinfulness of this relation has been explained in very different ways by Wester- 
marck, Letourneau, Ellis, Crawley, Tennant, G. A. Smith and others. It is due to 
the fact of long-continued and calamitous errors and excesses in this part of our 
nature to which the dumb instinct of the race that always says one thing while 
meaning another, but is always inerrant when rightly interpreted, has reacted by 
developing the sense of shame. There is a marked trend in recent criticism both 
of the Old and New Testament to reveal sex meanings as often cardinal where they 
were formerly quite unsuspected, and even to judge of religions by the wisdom and 
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effectiveness with which they regulate this relation. No topic is so hard to treat 
without exaggeration, pruriency, high colors. Northcote deserves great credit for 
his sanity in treating perversions, sex in art, its spiritualization, marriage, divorce, 
disease, neomalthusianism, the battle for chastity in the child and the adult ina 
religious sense. Most current methods of coping with the evils of sex seem to him 
as effective as to try to suppress a volcano by carting off some of its scoria. Legis- 
lation bas hitherto been usually baffled even in its efforts to protect children. 
Hypnotism is not effective. Medical warnings, moral counsel and penalties may 
and no doubt do help this evil that threatens civilization, but religion, which has 


been the chief agent in regulating it in the past, must be also looked to in the 
future. 


The Solution of Religions: The logical and scientific analysis of the chief sacred 
doctrines of Buddhism, Hinduism, Mohammedanism, and Christianity, by C. 
THAMO THARAM PitLAy. Strong & Asbury, Printers, Manippay, Joffna, 
Ceylon, 1906. pp. 400. 


This work presents a composite and comprehensive picture of the various 
religious questions arising out of a minute and critical survey of the chief doctrines, 


-rites and ceremonies of the four great religions in the world, viz.: Buddhism, Hin- 


duism, Mohammedanism and Christianity, and proposes an entirely independent 
and a thoroughly impartial solution of them from a controversial point of view. 

The author attempts to givea satisfactory explanation of the underlying assump- 
tions of the so-called religions, viewed in the light of ‘‘modern logic, animal 
magnetism, and other sciences,’’ which involves accurate and minute descrip- 
tion of the subtler distinctions in matters of faith and revelation, considered 
with reference to the similarity and dissimilarity of interpretations obtaining be- 
tween them. Since the objects of faith and the sources of revelation may immeas- 
urably differ in two given religions, while both claim authoritative and infallible 
truth on their respective sides, it is difficult for an impartial mind to arrive at 
any definite conclusion, or to believe in the likelihood of any such ‘‘revealed man- 
agement and will of God” toman. The aim of this volume is, therefore, to assist 
the reader in attaining a solution of such vexatious questions as may confront him 
in a serious study of this kind. 

In Part I is given a general discussion of some important facts of the chief 
religions in the world, such as, for instance, the significance of worship, the nature 
and performance of miracles, the elastic and faulty explanations put forth by be- 
lievers in a universal revelation given to man, at any particular time in the past, by 
some especial divine intervention or agency; also, the doctrine of transmigration or 
rebirth viewed in the light of what ‘‘modern science and the present state of intel- 
lectual advancement have done towards elucidating, improving and adyancing the 
progress of the world in that direction,” the teaching in the universal validity of 
the dictates of conscience, disproved on empirical grounds; and, in like manner, the 
idea of predetermination as a divine ordinance of God in the world; and lastly, the 
rational basis for believing in the existence of a Supreme Being, the soul and life 
beyond for man as well as for all other animals. Part II is devoted to a systematic 
treatment of the chief sacred doctrines of Buddhism and Hinduism, and similarly, 
Part III, to Mohammedanism and Christianity. But, in regard to the general dis- 
cussion of each of these religions under consideration here, a word of comment may 
be given upon what seems to be of especial value in the manner of treatment 
adopted by the writer. In thus taking up each religion separately, and discussing 
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each of the foregoing points in a brief and ingenious way, so as to bring out the 
salient points of each doctrine, the author has enabled the reader to avoid the con- 
fusion which so often results from studies of this kind. 

Now, inasmuch as the desire of the reviewer must limit itself to a merely gen- 
eral statement of appreciation of this work, a few of the main conclusions will here 
be briefly stated: 

J. That the existence of God is a positive fact. 

Il. That as man cannot expect to comprehend or explain the ways of the un- 
fathomable Supreme Being, he must follow some established religion, whether its 
details appear to him as false or true. 

III. That the question as to the nature and truth of miraculous performances 
and discourses attributed to all reformers and founders of religions cannot be 
doubted. 

IV. That we have no evidence of any dramatic beginnings of the soul in man 
as different from that in other lower animals. 

V. That oneand all of the human race should co-operate and form societies 


consisting of men of different faith and propagate the principle of universal brother- _ 


hood, or mutual love and assistance or mutual dependence throughout the whole 
world. Evuciip HE&LIE. 
Course of Study in Religious Education in the Hoheren Tochterschule in Mzinchen. 

In the Girls’ High School of Munich two periods a week are given to religious 
education. There are some five hundred and fifty pupils of whom about two hundred 
are Catholics, a slightly larger number Protestants, one hundred twenty-five Jews 
and a few ‘‘konfessionlos”’ or ‘‘frei.”” There are distinct courses given by repre- 
sentatives of the three religious bodies. A comparison of the announcements is 
very interesting, for each type has its own peculiar features. I have noted the 
topics stressed in each course and in the following sections have summarized them. 

In the Catholic statement appear: (1) The apostles’ creed, catechism, com- 
mandments, sacraments, grace, prayer, sin, virtue, perfection, Christian faith and 
requirements, nature and being of God, making and governing of the heart, revela- 
tion, Messiahship and Godhead of Christ; (2) Bible stories and geography of the 
holy land; (8) Church history, church feasts and calendar, organization and sym- 
bols of the church, the important saints, preparation for first commuuion and 
confirmation. 

In the Protestant we find: (1) The Christian Creed, commandments, sacra- 
ments, Lord’s prayer, confession, forgiveness; (2) A definite course partly in the 
Old Testament and partly in the New for each of the first four years (beginning 
about with our fifth grade in America), and during the fifth year a study of Mat- 
thew and the sixth year of Luke; (3) Founding of the Church, reformation, mis- 
sions, preparation for church life; (4) Learning of six to a dozen hymns each year. 


The Jewish course has the following items: (1) The commandments, prayers 
for various services in the original tongue, immortality, revelation; (2) Divisions 


of Bible, contents of groups as Pentateuch, Prophets, Writings; (3) History of the 
Jews to the present time, feasts, fasts and holidays; (4) Psalms; (5) Faith and 
duty lessons—relations to God, self, neighbor, family, elders, juniors, masters, ser- 
vants, teachers, pupils, friends, the State; ethical teachings of the fathers. 
The preponderance of theological terms in the Catholic course is noticeable. 
One is surprised to find immortality abstractly mentioned only in the Jewish out- 
line. In the Protestant statement especial emphasis is placed on the real nature 
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of confession and forgiveness. In the Protestant course, too, appears the only sug- 
gestion of method, here, historically, as a matter of principle, appears instruction 
as to learning, repeating and understanding. I have found no reason why the Catho- 
lic course alone mentions the geography of the Holy Land. Perhaps the most 
interesting feature of all is the emphasis laid upon the ethical aspects of religion by 
the Jewish outline. While Bavaria is a Catholic country, the Protestant course 
seems most in accord with the other parts of the curriculum. 

I have purposely confined myself to the printed statement for, where one 
attempts to discuss execution, the difficulties become great. The most serious 
limitation in the schools of which I haye knowledge seems to come from the fact 
that the teachers of religion come from outside the school and have too little other 
contact with these children or, for that matter, with any children, and, conse- 
quently, do not understand child nature, with resulting waste and confusion. Then 
when a mechanism forms itself to which the children adjust themselves, the good 
priest, vicar or rabbi leaves well enough alone and does not use the freedom he 
might have. FranK A. Mauny, Munchen. 


Christus, ein Inder? Versuch einer Enstehungsgeschichte des Christentums unter 


Benutzung der Indischen Studien Louis Jacolliots. Von Tu. J. PLANGE. 
2 Auflage, Stuttgart. pp. 250. 


This unique volume is dedicated to Ernest Haeckel and is largely based upon 
the oriental studies of Louis Jacolliot. In the first part, the writer discusses the 
gifts of the Orient to the world in the form of language, primeval legends, law, cus- 
toms of various kinds, the rule of the priests, the age of the Vedas, ete. In the 
second part, we have an account of Moses and the Hebrews, while the third is de- 
voted to Krishna and Buddha. The general purpose of the book is to show that 
primitive Christianity was nothing but a form of Buddhism early brought to Rome 
by Buddhist missionaries. The proof of this lies in the many similar traits in life 
touching the character of Jesus and Buddha. Krishna, who is placed 3000 years, 
and Buddha, 500 years before Christ, have, themselves, much in common. Whoever 
the founder of Christianity was, he must have lived under the immediate influence 
of the Buddhists. The Brahmans taught that the second person of their deity 
Krishna was incarnate, and the name Krishna is traced by many intermediate 
stages to the form Djisnu, Jisnu, Jesus, etc. Just so Christus is related to 
Krishna. Both came to save the world from evil because the first human pair had 
sinned and a redeemer was therefore needed. Both were born of virgins; both were 
persecuted by jealous kings soon after their birth, but escaped; an angel intervened 
to save both; both were teachers and collected a school of pupils about them; both 
used parables; were transfigured before their disciples; both contributed to the 
poor; wrought miracles; raised the dead; healed the blind, deaf, and cripples; 
drove out devils; both died as an offering to the revenge of the priests who were 
aroused against them; nature bemoaned the death of both and both went to heaven 
when their mission was over; before both came the world was in darkness, but 
they brought light. 

The Psychology of Religious Belief. By JAMES BISSETT Pratt. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1907. pp. 827. 
The writer divides his work into three parts, psychological, historical and the 


present status. Under the first he discusses the elements of psychical life and the 
nature of belief; under the second, the beliefs of primitive people, of the ancient 
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beliefs in India, in Israel, and three phases of Christianity; under the third, the 
development of religious beliefs during childhood, and then types of belief in mature 
life, the value of God. One of these chapters has been already printed in the 
American Journal of Religious Psychology. The book ends with a select bibliog- 
raphy on the Psychology of Religion which he classifies under the head of religious 
works, conversion, mysticism, pathology, prayer and religion of childhood and 
religious feeling. We are glad to see that this writer does more justice than most 
to the as yet not well known or very accessible papers of Professor Leuba. 


Scientific Basis of Sabbath and Sunday. A new investigation after the manner and 
methods of modern science, revealing the true origin and evolution of the 
Jewish Sabbath and the Lord’s Day for the purpose of ascertaining their real 
significance and proper observance. By Rev. RoBERT JOHN FLoopy. With 
an introduction by G. Stanley Hall. Herbert B. Turner & Co., Boston, 1906. 
pp. 358. 

This is the second edition of this interesting work which is largely anthropo- 
logical as well as religious in its character. While in scientific method it leaves 
much to be desired, it is a unique and valuable production and a pioneer one in its 


field. The Sabbath is a psychological institution which, although its basis has — 


changed much in recent years, is doubtless on a permanent foundation. It not only 
antedated Christianity, but very probably Judaism itself, and it is plainly connected 
with ancient forms of moon worship. 


Cosmos, the Soul and God. By CHARLES LONDON ARNOLD. McClurg & Co., Chi- 
cago, 1907. pp. 296. 


This work is a monistic interpretation of the facts and findings of science. It 
treats of physical processes, evolution, cosmos, histology and the beginning of in- 
telligence, the human soul, the individualizing principle in the physical processes, 
immortality and God. It is written from what claims to be a scientific standpoint, 
but its position is not entirely unlike that of the late John Fisk. 


Inneres Wachstum, sieben Aufsdtze. Von E. G. O. StuTTGarT. pp. 90. 


This little book treats of consciousness, you and I, development, justice, har- 
mony, the worth of life, the great teacher, death. It is aphoristic, undubitable and 
very tastefully bound. Its precepts are enforced occasionally by poetry and its 
style sometimes almost reaches eloquence. 


Der Verbrecherische Aberglaube und Die Satansmessen im 17. Jahrhundert. Von 
WILHELM FiscHEmR, Mit drei Tafeln. Strecker und Schréder, Stuttgart. 
pp. 112. 


The writer begins with a few considerations on the relations between supersti- 
tion and cannibalism, and then passes to the discussion of the following topics very 
prominent in diabolic folk lore; thieves candles and torture powders, graves and 
burial and the forms and formule of mixing poisons, the function of the prophet- 
ess, of Hell Haufen in the Peasants’ War, the so-called ‘burners’ (Brenner), the 
erotic element in Satanism, the diabolical devotional services, Satanism and the 
magician of Logrono, the magic poisoning epidemic, the diabolical or black mass, 
duchess and Satanist, the relations between court and Satanism. The work appears 


to be written with a good deal of knowledge, but is almost entirely without literary 
references or allusions. 
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The Fourth General Convention of the Religious Education Association, in Rochester. 
* ‘February 5th-7th, 1907. pp. 18. 


The programme of the Fourth General Convention of the Religious Education 
Association at Rochester, February 5th-7th, was of peculiar interest to those who 
have followed the history of this venture. Its policy has always been halting and 
uncertain in some respects, and has been more or less changed at every meeting. 
One year its session was omitted altogether and the plan seemed likely to lapse 
when the personal energy of the late President Harper was no longer felt in its 
conference. It has brought together many of the very best men in the religious 
life of this country and has listened to and printed many admirable addresses, 
There are those, however, who have been a little inclined to ask whether, after all, 
this was the best congress of the Christian religion which America could produce. 
Not half of the addresses have attempted to deal with scientific problems, and the 
leaders in the field of scientific religious studies have been generally conspicuously 
absent. The general meetings have been given up to Christian oratory. Of the 
special afternoon sections there appear to be sixteen, nine of which, this year, met 
simultaneously at different places in the afternoon. No doubt the best work was 
done here, but the sections were so numerous and the schematic division so fine 
and at the same time so arbitrary as to cause considerable criticism in some quar- 
ters; for instance, those interested in religious education in universities and col- 
leges and those in theological seminaries could not attend each other’s meetings 
and neither could attend that of those interested in Sunday School teaching, 
training, etc. To our mind, too, there was far too little discrimination in the selec- 
tion of speakers who were of very different grades of knowledge, edifying power, 
experience, etc. Is it not possible either to place this organization upon a different 
and more solid and perhaps less forensic basis with less over-organization, or else 
organize another association on different lines that shall be more scientific? 


Religious Education. The J ournal of the Religious Education Association. Vol. I, 
No. 1, April, 1906. Vol. I, No. 2, June, 1906. Published by the Religious 
Education Association, Chicago. 

Two numbers of this new journal are already before us. It seeks to be of use 
in making the purposes and the work of the Religious Education Association more 
widely known and in putting them into practice. Its fundamental problem is the train- 
ing of boys and girls in the basis of religion and morality. No educational panacea 
or religious philosophy is advocated. It seeks to inspire =e educational forces of 
the country with the religious ideal and to inspire the religious forces of the country 
q with an educational ideal, and to keep before the public the need and value of 
religious training. Various guilds have been organized throughout the country 
and of these, too, their officers, members and the more important of their proceed- 
ings are printed here. Interesting topics discussed are annual conventions, the 
denominational college, Chautauqua, Sunday School, hymns, promotions, etc. 


Religious Education. The Journal of the Religious Education Association, Febru- 
ary 1907. Published by the Religious Education Association, Chicago. pp. 
; : 
201-240. ; 
This number is almost entirely taken up with two articles; one, a mere note > 
two pages, on the Affiliated College, by Dr. Huntington, of Grand Forks, N. D.; the 
oe S ae College Chapel, by A. W. Harris. It also contains the ma 5 
igi ion in the Universities and Col- 
i i he Religious and Moral Education 1m t 
committee of six on the g P 
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leges of the United States, for this is a university and college number. This last — 


paper is a conspectus based upon returns from many colleges. As a whole, the 
quality of this little journal hardly seems to the writer of this note to be improved. 


Lea Orandi, or Prayer and Creed. By GrORGE TYRRELL. Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York, 1904, pp. 216. 

This Catholic mystie is now having much influence, and here discusses in an 
intuitive way such topics as the sacramental principle; the two worlds; the life of 
religion and of prayer; the church and the means of grace; the two tables; love 
and belief; the truth of beliefs; lex orandi; the dark glass of mystery; belief in 
God; immortality; the blessed trinity; God’s fatherhood, omnipotence, goodness 
and wisdom; God as creator; the incarnation; the facts of religious history; the 
value of other beliefs; ethical beliefs; morality and religion. 


Holy Wisdom, or Directions for the Prayer of Contemplation, By the VEN. FATHER 
F. AugusTIN BAKER. Methodically digested by R. F. Serenus Cressy. Ed- 
ited from the Douay Edition of 1657 by Right Reverend Abbot Sweeney, D. D. 
Burns & Oates, Ltd., London, 1905. pp. 667. 


The author is an ancient worthy of the seventeenth century who has lately 
come into great prominence as a mystic, and has a group of choice and devout souls 
in the Catholic church who have made his writings glow with a new meaning for 
themselves. It is impossible to describe such a work. He first treats the contem- 
plative life in general, how God is its inspirer and directer. He then discusses the 
educational value of contemplation and solitude. Mortification is necessary. To 
this belongs temperance, patience, scrupulosity, obedience, purity. Prayer is de- 
scribed under various divisions and degrees, beginning with meditation. The work 
ends with a treatise on contemplation, which is interpreted as unity with God. 


Die Literatur des Alten Testaments, von G. WILDEBOER. Zweite wohlfeile Aus- 
gabe. Vandenhoech & Ruprecht, Gottingen, 1905. pp. 464. 


The author begins with the fragments of the sojourn in the wilderness and the 
settlement in Canaan; then discusses the literary products of the time of the 
Judges, of the age of David and Solomon, the material of the oldest historians be- 
fore they were placed in order, the popular narratives, the beginning of historiog- 
raphy in Israel, the remnants of its oldest product, the primitive codifications of 
Jewish law, the book of the Covenant, and other contemporary legal acts, the old- 
est of the prophetic writings (= Isaiah XV and XVI, Amos and Hosea), the pre- 
Deuteronomic elements in the Hexateuch and the other historical books, Micah and 
Isaiah, the second code, Zephaniah and Nahum, Jeremiah and Habakkuk, the 
Deuteronomic history and the re-editing of the books of the Judges, Samuels and 
Kings, Ezekiel, poetic remains of the pre-exilic age, the second Isaiah and other 
prophecies of his day, Haggai and Zachariah, Lamentations and Obadiah. the 
priestly Thorah and Hexateuch, Malachi, Jonah and Ruth, the eschatologists aus 
Isaiah and Zachariah, Proverbs and Job, Psalms, the priestly historians Pee, ani 
Nehemiah, the Song of Solomon and Ecclesiastes, Daniel and Esther, 


Das Fortleben des Heidentums in der altchristlichen Kirche, von WILHELM SoLTAu. 
George Reimer, Berlin, 1906. pp. 307. 

It was high time for a concise and semi-popular summary of the indebtedness 

of early Christianity to the various heathen races by which it was surrounded in 

its infancy, and here we have such a work, which is comprehensive and thorough 
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in its scope, but extremely confused in the method of its presentation and lacking 
every kind of introduction. 


Essay on the Creative Imagination. By Tu. Rrsor. Translated from the French by 
Albert H. M. Baron. The Ben Greet Publishing Company, Chicago, 1906. 

pp. 370. 
Mr, Baron’s translation of this important work of Ribot is dedicated to the 
memory of his former teacher and friend, Dr. Arthur Allin, of the University of 


“Colorado. The translator seems quite competent and the volume in English consti- 


tutes a distinct addition to the repertory of psychologists who read only English. 


The Apostolic Age in the Light of Modern Criticism. By JAMES Harpy Ropss. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1906. pp. 327. 


The author here republishes with little alteration a course of Lowell Lectures 
given in the spring of 1904. He discusses the earliest Christian missions; Jewish 
Christianity and its fate, Paul and his theology, early church life, the Apostles and 
Gospels, the preparations for Catholic Christianity, intelligent and modern study of 
the Apostolic Age. The style is clear and the view point, it need not be said to 
those who know the author, is liberal. 


Christus Liberator, an Outline Study of Africa. By ELLEN C. Parsons. With an 
introduction by Sir Harry H. Johnston. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1905. pp. 309. 


This book is an admirable presentation of the present status of religious work 
in Africa. It is distinguished from other works by its broad view, its recognition 
of the significance of geographic, historic, and even geologic conditions and of the 
importance of studying the native African in his own habitat, and basing all salvage 
work upon his present condition. 


LeReveil au Pays de Galles. Henri Bois, Fischbacker, Toulouse, 1906. pp. 613. 


The writer has made a study upon the spot of the great Welsh revival of 
some two yearsago. He describes religious life in that country and previous re- 
vivals, the conditions thatled up to the present one, the Torrey mission. There are 
several chapters in which he describes the leaders in the great revival, Evan Roberts 
and Jones, and a final chapter on psychological aspects and the general results. 
This work is well worth publishing and appears to have been well done. 


The Culture of the Soul among Western Nations. By P.RAMANATHAN. The Knicker- 
bocker Press, New York, 1906. pp. 262. 


This Ceylon pundit, brought over by Myron H. Phelps, made a tour of this 
country last year, delivering five lectures giving the Brahminical view of vital 


- problems of mind and life and comparing it with the Jewish and Christian view. 


This he did with great sagacity and in a way calculated to bring out the disparities 

between and the deficiencies of each. His own practical experience gave him power 

to speak with great effectiveness. 

On Holy Ground. Bible Stories with Pictures of Bible Lands. By Wm. L. Wor- 
custER. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1904. pp. 492. 

The author has brought together several score of stories from the Old and then 
from the New Testament, with copious illustrations (nearly one on every page) of 
Bible scenes, incidents, excavations, etc. All in all it isa book of high pedagogic 
quality and of interest even to adults. 
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Religionshygiene, von JOHANNES BRESLER. Marhold, Halle, 1907. pp. 55. 


Jesus, ein vergleichende psychopathologische Studie, von EMIL RASMUSSEN, tiber- 
tragen & herausgegeben, von A. ROTHENBERG ZEITLER. Leipzig, 1905. pp. 


167. 

Bresler can by no means accept the argument of E. Rasmussen that Jesus was 
the victim of an insane delusion in thinking himself to be the son of God. The 
case was as follows :—Jesus was convinced of and proclaimed the moral or anthrop- 
ological pantheism that God is and in a more special sense the father of all men, 
who are therefore of course his sons. This grand affirmation over against the old 
idea that God was without and over against the world marked the great Christian 
epoch. But now, if all men are children of God, as he had so earnestly insisted, he 
cannot deny that he was God’s son, for this was not only a logical conclusion from 
the major premise that all men were God’s children and hence an ineluctable infer- 
ence from his premise, but still further his life had been modelled into filial 
conformity and identity with God. His pantheism based on his own psychic experi- 
ence gave his teachings their immediate success. Bresler states his own concep- 
tion of religion to be that it is essentially based upon unconcatenated concepts 
(ungeschlosene Vorstellungen). When a psychic patient, e. g., has persistent or 
imperative new and abnormal concepts that he cannot harmonize, he saves his men- 
tal unity and sanity and prevents disintegration by evolving general convictions 
that do bring rest and concord to his abstracted soul. These in the insane are often 
called delusions or fixed ideas, but they are remedial and save from further disin- 
tegration. Turning now to religion, man is unable to explain his partial and dis- 
connected experiences without the supposition or postulate of some higher potency 
in himself or rather in the universe. This, and his relations to it, constitute religion, 
which is thus essentially therapeutic and hence in the highest degree sane and 
wholesome. It enables man-to transcend opposition and hinderances if his nature, 
has sufficient inherent saving energy, and hence the advent of faith in the heart 
brings peace, joy and great relief. Hence, it is that Jesus is best conceived as a 
great physician of the soul specifically and because he showed that there was no 
opposition, as had long been thought, between God and the world. He thus brought 
reconciliation and atonement and this was essentially subjective, although con- 
ceived objectively, as are all deep psychic experiences. Thus Feurbach’s identifi- 
cation of religion with illusion, due to the estrangement of man with himself, was 
only an extravagant statement of the truth and is really more correct than Saba- 
tier’s theory that religion is based upon pain and struggle. The trouble has always 
been in religion that many things have been thought to be central that were merely 
accessory. In our day, the great atonement needed and at hand, is between the 
physico-mechanical and the personal or anthropomorphic conception of the world. 
bees pees is, at root, a most effective and comprehensive of all therapeutic ten- 


Zeitschrift fir Religionspsychologie, hrsg. von J. BRESL 

Halle a/S, C. Marhold, 1907, Band Heft 1. en 
This Journal takes pleasure, just as it goes to press, in welcoming another of 

the same name in Germany, the first number of which has just come to hand, Ma 
1907, The sub-title denotes that its field is to be chiefly the wide pordécaaal ml 
tween theology and medicine. Its chief editors are a pastor Gustav Vorbrodt 
whose best known work in this country is his Psychologie anes Glaubens (pp 25, 
‘ . 4 
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Gottingen, 1895), and a practical physician, Dr. Johannes Bresler and thirty-one 
others, many of whom are eminent and well-known professors of psychology, psy- 
chiatry and theology. This combination is of great and cheering senifances The 
first article in this inaugural number is by Professor Wreud, of Vienna, and dis- 
eraser the relation between religious exercises and imperative actions shown the 
kinship between ceremonies, formalities, rites, taboos, their gma bolas and simi- 


lar relations found in sexual and other manifestations of abnormal life. Both 


are often dominated by conscious impulsion and there is anxious expectation 
and sense of sin or error, protective rules, renunciation and vicariousness. The next 
article, by Professor Vorbrodt, on the Religious Psychology of the Bible, givesan in- 
teresting discussion which we shall discuss more at length when it is completed. 
Dr. Bresler treats of the religious feeling of guilt which he associates with misfor- 
BEES, but contrasts the antique conception that catastrophe was regarded as a divine 
judgment with the modern view. The old view destroys pity and makes the heart 
hard, for all suffering was supposed to be deserved. In the next article, Vorbrodt 
describes an ideal course in Religious Psychology, characterizing the chief recent 
works in this field and speaking at length of its possibilities, taking occasion to 


_ heartily commend our journal. Then follows a concise review of recent literature, 


of PEE hs > la oo 


and last comes a collection of accounts of contemporary religious phenomena in 
different lands of a predominantly abnormal nature. One of the interesting ‘“‘ref- 
erats’”’ is on the recent work of Rank and Freud, who conceived religion as the un- 
conscious psycho-therapeuties of the masses or of the folk-lore. If the sexuality 
of the race is so intense that art cannot abate it, then the figure of an ideal artist 
is evolved as its suppressor, who voluntarily assumes human sin and guilt and re- 
moves it out of the world that men may by this artistic expedient be restored to a 
state of nature and thus freed from temptatinn. Thus, passion is so far abated that 
its gratification can be deferred and referred to another world by faith in love and 
the cure it can effect. Thus, man has really his cure himself. Jesus found it, but 
only for those of similar psychic character and disposition. 

The thesis of Dr. Moses, of Clark University, entitled ‘‘The Pathology of 
Religion”’ presents a rather exhaustive account of morbid religious manifestations, 
ancient and modern. 


- Religion und Geisteskultur: Zeitschrift fiir religisse Vertiefung des modernes 


Geisteslebens Herausgegeben, von Tu. SteinMANN. Vol. I, No. 1. Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, Gottingen, 1907. pp. 102. 

Another German religious journal which begins its existence in 1907 is Religion 

und Geisteskultur (1). It is devoted to the ‘‘religious deepening of modern spirit- 


| ; ual life’? and is edited by a licentiate, Th. Steinmann, docent in psychology and 


systematic theology. Its purpose is to give anchorage and enlargement to cultured 
Christians in the present confused age. The truth of Christianity is the point 
about which controversy now rages. Although religion and culture have different 
roots, they are each essential for the welfare of the other. This is the theme of 
the first article by Eucken. The next defends epistemology from the charge of 
skeptical tendencies. To avoid these, however, it must be realistic and vindicate 


not only reality, but normality and worth in the world. More interesting is Hoff- 


ding’s autobiographical reply to the criticisms which have heen made of his philos- 


4 ophy of religion. He was first a student of theology and philology intending to 
preach, but was awakened from dogmatism by Kerkegaard’s writings, and then 
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passed through rather painful stages of development, which somewhat clouded his 
youth, although there was, in general, continuity and no distinct rupture in his 
development. Desiring in his doubt to find peace and rest, and fearing that he 
could not obtain a career which would be favorable to this inner vocation, he was 
quite distraught in the struggle between the inner and outer life. His theological 
studies, however, ended in 1865 and he turned to the English philosophy. Slowly 
he realized that the greatest and loftiest things in the world, even those that are 
spiritual, are subject to natural law. He sought to approach psychology and ethics 
independently of both religion and speculation. His religious philosophy stands 
midway between dogmatic theology and the complacent cheap and easy free 
thinkers. He admits belief in a personality at the root of the world, animism, and 
the conviction that the course of nature can be changed by man’s wishes acting 
through some superior power he calls magic. Man feels his own limitations and 
needs and these are the centre of all religious philosophy. This need outlasts the 
various forms of its satisfaction. For such opinions H6ffding has been pointed out 
in his own country as a ‘‘man no Christian should respect,” but he candidly and 
without extravagance denies all such wooden theology. In another article, we 
have ‘‘ Thoughts of the Temporal and Eternal’’ as suggested by a trip to Athens, 
and another writer discusses theism and the mechanical view of nature and tells us 
that we have no data for any valid inference concerning the relation between God, 
nature and man. ‘‘Monism and Monotheism;”’’ ‘tA Critique of Pantheism;” ‘‘ The 
Irrational Nature of Our Worth Judgment,”’ and What we can Learn from Herder, 
are the titles of other articles and, last, comes a report on modern religious philos- 
ophy in Russia which ends with the general statement that it is extremely concrete, 
pertaining chiefly to life and religious experience and in fact consists only of 
‘‘documents and materials for a philosophy of religion,’ and that the latter in the 
West European sense is still to be developed. The number concludes with four 
reviews, perhaps the most interesting being that of a work which discusses whether 
the origin of conscience is in time or eternity. : 

On the whole, the first number of this journal seems somewhat slight and 
almost crude. Most of the themes are threadbare and most of the writers, save 
Hoffding and Eucken are evidently young men trying their prentice hand. If we 
contrast these 100 large pages of fine type with the material in the Zeitschrift fiir 
Religionspsychologie, the latter is far more stimulating, instructive and promising. 
For the former, the best terms an honest, educated and well-wishing writer can 
apply to it are that it is a respectable and on the whole laudable effort. 


Hauptprobleme der Religionsphilosophie der Gegenwart; drei Vorlesungen, von RUDOLF 
EvcKEen. Reuther & Reichard, Berlin, 1907. pp. 120. 


This indefatigable writer here prints three lectures, one upon the psychic 
foundations of religion. In this he rejects a religion of mere feeling, vindicates the 
independence of psychic life, describes the stages of its development, its conflicts, 
anthropomorphism, certainty and personal conyiction as the ground of truth. The 
second lecture on religion and history describes antique modes of writing history, 
the destructive effects of modern criticism upon it, the vanity of mere evolution, 
the eternal in history and the significance of single periods, and presents a refuta- 
tion of historism which is in the psychic, intellectual and emotional world. The 
third, on the essence of Christianity, describes various types of life, the affirmations 
and negations of Christianity, the exaltation of pain, the unity of God and man and 
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the atonement of oppositions, Christian heroic art, the limits of historical criticism, 
greatness in great persons and its significance in religion, the universality of 
Christianity, the overcoming of the opposition between Semitism and Indo- 
Germanism, the relations between Christianity and Germanism, the effects of the 
former at different ages, especially the present, the contrasts between the Christian 
and the modern mode of thought and the present general revival of religion. 


Jesus Christ, Our Lord, an English Bibliography of Christology Comprising over 
Five Thousand Titles annotated and classified, by SAMUEL GARDINER AYRES. 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York, 1906. pp. 502. 


This work was begun in 1888. A part of it was printed in the Crooks and 
Hearst Methodology. The work is an English bibliography of Christology com- 
prising over 5,000 titles annotated and classified. The work is done in the hope 
that in the future some one will attempt the same thing in other languages. The 
titles are included up to April 1, 1906. Classification is, of course, very difficult, 
but the author has in the main followed historical order. There is, of course, a 
subject and an author index. Orne can easily criticise such a work, and every stu- 
dent of the subject will find omissions, and also inclusions that he would be glad to 
eliminate, but these and other objections sink into insignificance compared with 
the great value of such a book, To our mind, it would have been a valuable addi- 
tion to have had one section on scientific religious journals not only of the present, 
but of the past, and including quarterlies and monthlies, with a brief characteriza- 
tion of each. 


Das messianische Bewusstsein Jesu, von H. J. HoLTzMANN; ein Beitrag zur Leben- 
Jesu-Forschung. Mohr, Tiibingen, 1907. pp. 100. 

This is a contribution to the investigations in the life of Christ. Chief among 
these problems is the historicity of his messianity. The author’s résumé of opin- 
ions and conclusions upon this subject is very thoroughgoing. He marshals a long 
array of authors who would exterminate messianity from the Gospels and describes 
the various modifications, such as the futuristic, the indirect, messianity, etc. In- 
deed, the definitions and subdivisions of the messianic as treated by modern Chris- 
tologists are legion, those of Brandt, Steck, Wrades, Schweitzer, Dalman, Havet, 
Stark, Harnach, Kaftan, Schrenck, Loisy, Merx, Kalthoff, etc., differing by various 
shades of meaning from each other. The question is vital, for if all these senses of 
messianity be denied, Jesus remains simply a teacher. There can be little doubt 
that he began at some much discussed period of his career to regard himself, at 
least more or less tentatively, as the Messiah, and according to Holtzmann, the 
ideal of the son of man was the consummation of the messianic consciousness. He 
argues that Jesus believed himself to be a Messiah in the sense of Daniel, but that 
this occurred about the time of his appearance before Cesarea Philippi and was 
therefore relatively late in his career. The proclamation of messianity and the 
profession of Peter coincided and were the culmination of a long inner drama. 


Christus, von OSCAR HoLTzMANN. Quelle & Meyer, Leipzig, 1907. pp. 148. 

This is a comprehensive and well written little book which seeks to give a gen- 
eral outline for laymen of the results of Christological study, although it should be 
said that the point of view is extremely orthodox. The writer here treats of 
Christianity in history, of the race, home and sources for the life of Jesus, credulity 
of the first three evangelists, the history of Jesus, his Gospel, his salvation, the 
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facts of faith as related to Jesus’ life, Jesus as redeemer, atoner and Messiah, with 
a final supplementary chapter directing those interested to further literary ac- 
quaintance with the life and character of Jesus. 


Life of Christ from Bethlehem to Olivet, by Modern Painters. With Letterpress by 
J. R. Miller. Edited by W. Shaw Sparrow. Hodder & Stoughton, London, 
1907. 30 plates. 


In this folio the author has selected thirty modern pictures of Jesus from 
infancy to the ascension. He includes such modern painters as von Liphart, 
Aubert, Soord, Girardet, Bouguereau, Lefebvre, Bonnat, Ciseri, Munkacsy, Har- 
rach, Bacon, Hofmann, Maddox-Brown, von Gebhardt, Géréme, Flandrin, Dietrich, 
Shields, Holman Hunt, Uhde, Roederstein, Jacomb-Hood, Dagnan-Bouveret, 
Leempoels, Merson, Burne-Jones, Lerolle. 


Teachers’ Book of Old Testament Heroes, a course of study beautifying and glorify- 
ing the moral and religious qualities of Old Testament Characters. By JOHN 
L. Kgezpy. The Graded Sunday School Publishing Company, Boston, 1906. 
pp. 181. 


Fifty characters are selected for description and study, each of whom is given 
a characteristic phrase; for instance the Maccabees were a family of patriots, Ezra 
was a second Moses, Esther a brave girl who saved her people, Daniel a man with 
character who reached the top, Josiah a young man who was serious, Manasseh a 
man of blood, Asa a Christian statesman, the Rechabites men who loved old cus- 
toms, Micaiah one man in four hundred who would not lie, Solomon a wise man 
who made big mistakes, Absalom a promising boy who came to a bad end, Samson 
a strong man with a weak will, Baal a man who trifled with temptation, ete. This 
is essentially a guide-book with references to the literature of every subject and 
with allusions to art, similar incidents in later history, comparisons with modern 
life, suggestions for teaching and for studying the lesson. 

Along with it, goes a pupil’s handbook (pp. 88) of Old Testament heroes con- 
taining maps, references, suggestions, and above all questions. 
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